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REPORT 


OF  THE 


FOURTH    ANNUAL 


itittttittr 


Held  at  Irving  Hall'san  Francisco, 


MARCH  15,  16, 17,  18,  19  and  20,  1886. 


Committee  on  Vlinc  SExfttbits. 


F.  Pohndorff,  Chairman. 


F.  C.  Priber, 

St.  Helena 

I.  Landsberger,        -       -       San  Francisco 

C.  E.  Shillaber, 

Cordelia 

W.  Palmtag,          ...        Hollister 

Dr.  J.  D.  B.  Stillman, 

Lugonia 

W.  B.  West,       ....      Stockton 

J.  A.  Stewart, 

Santa  Cruz 

E.  H.  Bixford,   -    Woodside,  San  Mateo  Co. 

N.  Wyckoff, 

Woodland 

E.  B.  Smith,          -          -         -        Martinez 

J.  H.  Deummond, 

Glen  Ellen 

Wm.  Caldwell,          -         -          Cloverdale 

B.  T.  Pierce, 

Santa  Clara 

Capt.  J.  Chamon  de  St.  Hubert, 

Dr.  Geo.  Bernard, 

Livermore 

San  Francisco 

Committee  on  ffcmsin  3Exfti&ite< 


Byron  Jackson, 

Woodland 

W.  B.  West, 

W.  W.  Smith, 

Vacaville 

T.  C.  White 

Dr.  Blatchly, 

Fresno 

Stockton 
Fresno 


No. 

VARIETY. 

< 

5' 

OK? 

CD 

GRAPES    FURNISHED  BY 

PLACE  OF 
PRODUCTION. 

r 

IS 

ST© 
3-3 

31 

Early  Black  July 

Fermented  with  a  small  amount 
of  yeast 

1885 

W.  B.  West 

Stockton 

7 

32 

Early  Black  July 
No  yeast  used 

1885 

do 

do 

8 

33 

Early  Black  July 

Grapes      stemmed      but      not 
crushed 

1885 

W.B.  West 

do 

9 

34 

Early  Black  July 

Fermented  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
added  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
to  the  ton 

1885 

do 

do 

10 

35 

Gros  Bouschet 

1885 

George  H.  Perry 

Li  verm  ore 

19a 

36 

Tannat 

1885 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

do 

26 

37 

Cinsaut 

1885 

George  H .  Perrv 

do 

33 

38 

Aramon 

1885 

do 

do 

34 

39 

2nd  crop  Zinfandel 

1885 

J.  G   Heald 

Cloverdale 

36 

40 

Mission 

1885 

George  West 

Stockton 

42 

41 

Mondeuse 

1885 

do 

do 

49 

42 

Boal 

1885 

do 

do 

52 

41 

*Sauvignon  Vert 

1883 

H.  W.  C.abb 

Oakville 

14 

*Moselle  Riesling 

1884 

do 

do 

45 

*Verdelho 

1885 

T.  D.  Cone 

Folsom 

46 

*Grenache 

1885 

H.  B.  Wagoner 

Livermore 

47 

"Golden  Chasselas 

1885 

F.  L.  Fowler 

do 

48 

"Golden  Chasselas 

1885 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

49 

\  Folle  Blanche,  % 
\  Colombar,  % 

Fermented  off  skins.     Distilled 

1884 

J.  P.  Smith 

Livermore 

[      and  doubled 

50 

Same  as  No.  49,  but  fermented  on 
skins 

1884 

do 

do 

51 

White  Mission, 
Distillate 

1885 

I.  De  Turk 

Santa  Rosa 

52 

Distillate, 

1885 

I.  De  Turk  and  H. 

Santa  Rosa 

White  Mission,  with  15  per  cent 

W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

Burger 

53 

Ked  Mission, 
Distillate 

1885 

I.  De  Turk 

Santa  Rosa 

54 

Distillate, 

1885 

I.De  Turk  and  H. 

Santa  Rosa 

Bed   Mission,  with   15   per   cent 

W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

Burger 

55 

Burger, 
Distillate 

1885 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

56 

Early  Black  July, 
Distillate 

1885 

W.  B.  West 

Stockton 

TANNIC     WINES. 

From  the  Experimental  Cellar  of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission. 


NO. 


57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
G3 
64 
65 
66 
07 
68 


VARIETY. 


Cabernet  Franc  and  Verdot 

Petite  Syrah 

Mataro 

Dried  Vitis  Californica,  sweet 

Zinfandel 

Dried  Black  Burgundy  Skins,  sweet 

Crabb' s  Black  Burgundy 

Lenoir 

Second  Crop  Mataro 

Cabernet  Franc  and  Cabernet  Sauignon 

Tannat 

Petit  Bouschet 


Alcohol 

on  Pomace 

40  days 

do 

do 

30     do 

do 

do 

25     do 

do 

do 

40     do 

do 

do 

70     do 

do 

do 

70     do 

do 

do 

25     do 

do 

do 

16     do 

do 

do 

40    do 

do 

do 

70     do 

do 

do 

30     do 

do 

do 

30     do 

Samples  Treated  in  Hot  Room  of  Experimental  Cellar 
of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission. 


NO. 

VARIETY. 

< 
5" 

WINES  FURNISHED  BY 

PLACE  OF 
PRODUCTION. 

A 

Golden  Chasselas 

1885 

H.  W  Crabb 

Oakviile 

B 

Golden  Chasselas,  plastered 

1885 

do 

do 

C 

Golden  Chasselas,  plastered 

1885 

F.  L.  Fowler 

Li  verm  ore 

1) 

Verdelho 

1885 

T.  D.  Cone 

Folsom 

E 

Sauvignon  Yert 

1883 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakviile 

F 

Semillon 

1885 

do 

do 

G 

Trousseau  Port 

1884 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

Livermore 

H 

Trousseau,  Dry 

1884 

do 

do 

I 

Pinot 

1884 

do 

do 

J 

Sherry 

1882 

do 

do 

K. 

Trousseau,  Madeira 

1884 

do 

do 

L 

White  Grenache 

1885 

H.  B.  "Wagoner 

do 

N.  B. — All  the  above  wines  have  been  in  the  hot  room  for  70  days. 


Exhibits  From  Wine  Makers  and   Merchants. 


< 

5' 

PLACE  OF 

NO. 

VARIETY. 

I 

WINES  FURNISHED  BY 

PRODUCTION 
OR  CELLAR. 

69 

Malbec 

1885 

J.  A.  Stanly 

Napa 

70 

Lenoir 

1885 

do 

do 

71 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

72 

Carignan 

1885 

do 

do 

73 

Mataro 

1885 

do 

do 

74 

Brandy 

1880 

Napa     Valley      Wine 
Company 

St.  Helena 

75 

Brandy 

1881 

do 

do 

76 

Mataro 

1885 

do 

do 

77 

Grosser  Blauer 

1885 

do 

do 

78 

Teinturier 

1885 

do 

do 

79 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

80 

Burgundy 

1885 

do 

do 

81 

Verdal 

1884 

do 

do 

82 

Riesling 

1885 

do 

do 

S3 

Riesling 

1881 

do 

do 

84 

Gutedel 

1882 

do 

do 

85 

Gutedel 

1885 

do 

do 

86 

Franken  Riesling 
J  Chauche  Gris 
1  Burgundy 
^■Feher  Szagos 

1885 

Lay,  Clark  &  Co. 

Santa  Rosa 

87 

Traminer 

1885 

do 

do 

88 

j  Franken  Riesling 
(  Chauche  Gris 

1885 

do 

do 

89 

Franken  Riesling 

1885 

do 

do 

90 

Burger 

1885 

do 

do 

91 

,  Golden  Chasselas 
J  Malaga 
1  Feher  Szagos 
*  Blaue  Elbling 

1885 

do 

do 

Golden  Chasselas 

1885 

do 

do 

92 

Gutedel 

1885 

do 

do 

93 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

94 

j  Zinfandel  Malvasia 
|  Malvasia 

1885 

do 

do 

95 

96 

Zinfandel 

1884 

do 

do 

97 

Zinfandel 

1883 

do 

do 

<3 
5' 

PLACE  OF 

NO. 

VARIETY. 

I 

VINE  GROWER. 

PRODUCTION 

OR  CELLAR. 

98 

Petit  Pinot,  from  young  vines 

1885 

Los  Gatos  &  Saratoga 
Wine  &  Fruit  Co. 

Los  Gatos 

99 

,  Zinfandel^  50  per  cent 
J  Mataro,  25  per  cent 
1  Grenache,  15  per  cent 
^  Colombar,  10  per  cent 

1885 

do 

do 

100 

j  Zinfandel,  1 
(  Charbono,  5 

1885 

do 

do 

101 

Golden  Chasselas 

1885 

do 

do 

102 

Colombar 

1885 

do 

do 

103 

Cabernet 

1885 

L.  D.  Combe 

San  Jose 

104 

Mataro 

1885 

J.  P.  Bubb 

Cupertino 

105 

Cabernet 

1885 

Cupertino  Viticultural 
Society 

do 

106 

Trousseau 

1885 

do 

do 

107 

Orleans  Riesling 

1885 

do 

do 

108 

Charbono 

1885 

do 

do 

109 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

110 

Zinfandel 

1885 

Juan  Gallegos 

Mission  San  Jose- 

111 

Zinfandel,  A. 

1885 

Rueff  &  Rehfuess 

San  Francisco 

112 

Zinfandel,  B 

1885 

do 

do 

113 

Ploussard 

1885 

J.  B.  J.  Portal 

San  Jose 

114 

(  Mataro 
-j  Grenache 
( Carignan 

1885 

do 

do 

115 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

116 

Cabernet  Franc 

1885 

do 

do 

117 

Cabernet  Franc 

1884 

do 

do 

118 

j  Cabernet  Franc,  80 

( Cabernet  Sauvignon  20 

1884 

do 

do 

119 

j  Cabernet  Franc,  90 
|  Cabernet  Franc,  10 

1884 

do 

do 

120 

Zinfandel              » 

1884 

do 

do 

121 

j  Grenache 
( Carignan 

1884 

do 

do 

122 

Carignan 

1883 

do 

do 

123 

Grenache 

1883 

do 

do 

124 

Burgundy 

1882 

do 

do 

125 

Golden  Chaiselas 

1881 

Gustav  Niebaum 

Inglenook  Cellar 

126 

Semillon 

1885 

do 

Rutherford 

127 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1885 

do 

do 

128 

Verdot 

1885 

do 

do    ~^-1 

129 

Grenache 

1884 

Jas.  T.  Pierce 

Santa  Clara 

130 

Mataro 

1885 

do 

do 

131 

Mataro 

1884 

do 

do 

132 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

133 

Charbono 

1885 

do 

do 

134 

\  Zinfandel,  3 
{ Malbec,  1 

1885 

do 

do 

135 

I  Zinfandel,  3 
j  Charbono,  1 

1885 

do 

do 

136 

(  Grenache 
}  Mataro 
( Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

137 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1885 

J.  H.  Drummond 

Glen  Ellen 

138 

Semillon 

1885 

do 

do 

139 

Petite  Syrah 

1885 

do 

do 

140 

Tannat 

1885 

do 

do 

141 

Gros  Mancin 

1885 

do 

do 

142 

St.  Macaire 

1885 

do 

do 

143 

j  Zinfandel,  85 
"JFolle  Noire,  15 

1885 

E.  Paris 

Livermore 

144 

j  Zinfandel,  80 
j  Petit  Pinot,  20 

1885 

do 

do 

145 

Folle  Blanche 

1885 

do 

do 

< 

PLACE  OP 

NO.                                 VARIETY. 

s»" 

VINE  GROWER. 

PRODUCTION 

OR  CELLAR. 

146 

Golden  Chasselas 

1885 

E.  Paris 

Livermore 

147 

Zinfandel 

1885 

Wallace  Everson 

do 

148 

Zinfandel 

1885 

S.  Osterhout 

do 

149 

Colombar,  dry 

1885 

J.  P.  Smith 

Olivina  Vineyard 

150 

Colombar,  sweet 

1885 

do 

Livermore 

151 

Meunier 

1885 

do 

do 

152 

( Mataro 
-j  Greuache 
( Carignan 

1885 

do 

do 

153 

White  Grenache 

1885 

do 

do 

154 

j  Zinfandel 
"j  Mataro 

1885 

do 

do 

155 

I  Zinfandel 
<  Charbono 
( Trousseau 

1885 

Ph.  Tournier 

Mountain  View 

156 

j  Zinfandel 
( Charbono 

1884 

do 

do 

157 

Brandy 

1880 

I.  De  Turk 

Santa  Rosa 

158 

Brandy 

1882 

do 

do 

159 

Brandy 

1884 

do 

do 

160 

Brandy 

1885 

do 

do 

161 

Riesling 

1883 

do 

do 

162 

Riesling 

1884 

do 

do 

163 

Riesling 

1885 

do 

do 

164 

Zinfandel 

1884 

do 

do 

165 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

166 

White  Mission 

1884 

do 

do 

167 

Sherry 

do 

do 

168 

White  Zinfandel 

1884 

J.  B.  Whitcomb 

Colfax 

169 

Blend 

1885 

do 

do 

170 

Zinfandel,  No.  9 

1885 

M.  M.  Estee 

Hedgeside,  Napa 

171 

Zinfandel,  No.  14 

1885 

do 

do 

172 

Zinfandel,  No.  15 

1885 

do 

do 

173 

Chasselas  de  Foy 

1885 

do 

do 

174 

Golden  Chasselas 

1885 

do 

do 

175 

Burger 

1885 

do 

do 

176 

Zinfandel 

1885 

J.  F.  Black 

Livermore 

177 

j  Trousseau,  % 
{  Burger,  % 

1885 

do 

do 

178 

j  Zinfandel,  % 
I  Grenache,  % 

1885 

H.  B.  Wagoner 

Livermore 

179 

Petit  Pinot 

1885 

James  Lyons 

Livermore 

180 

Zinfandel,  2nd  crop 

1885 

P.  C.  Waltenbaugh 

do 

181 

Folle  Blanche 

1885 

do 

do 

182 

j  Meunier,  4-5 
( Burger,  1-5 

1885 

TFinter  &  Sons 

Cloverdale 

183 

\  Zinfandel,  Y% 
\  Meunier,  % 

1885 

do 

do 

184 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

185 

Petit  Bouschet 

1885 

E.  B.  Smith 

Martinez 

186 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

187 

Franken  Riesling 

1885 

do 

do 

188 

Golden  Chasselas 

1885 

do 

do 

189 

Brandy 

1884 

H.  Mette 

Red  Banks 

190 

Brandy 

1885 

do 

do 

191 

Zinfandel 

1884 

do 

do 

192 

Muscat 

1884 

do 

do 

193 

White  Zinfandel 

1884 

do 

do 

194 

White  Mission 

1884 

do 

do 

195 

Meunier 

1884 

Charles  Krug 

St.  Helena 

196 

Teinturier 

1885 

do 

do 

197 

Malbec 

1885 

do 

do 

198 

i  Burgundy,  % 
4  Charbono,  % 
(Zinfandel,  % 

1885 

Charles  Knust 

Cloverdale 

< 
5' 

PLACE  OF 

NO. 

VARIETY. 

1 

(6 

VINE  GROWER. 

PRODUCTION 

OR  CELLAR. 

199 

Zinfandel 

1885 

Chas.  Knust 

Cloverdale 

200 

Ziufandel,  2nd  crop 

1885 

do 

do 

201 

(Zinfandel,  y% 
}  Burgundy,  %' 
( Charbono,  % 

1885 

J.  G.Heald 

Cloverdale 

202 

Red  Mission 

1885 

L .  Larrison 

Cloverdale 

203 

Mataro 

1885 

do 

do 

204 

Zinfandel 

1884 

G.  Haehl 

do 

205 

Eiesling 

1885 

do 

do 

206 

Malvasia  Port 

1884 

do 

do 

207 

j  Golden  Chasselas,  % 
)  Feher  Szagop,  % 

1884 

do 

do 

State    University    Fermentations. 


< 
3" 

PLACE  OF 

NO. 

VARIETY. 

as 

VINE  GROWER. 

PRODUCTION 

? 

OR  CELLAR. 

208 

Merlot 

1885 

H.  Mel 

Glenwood 

209 

Charbono 

1885 

do 

do 

210 

Charbono 

1885 

D.  C.  Feeley 

Patchin 

211 

Balouzat 

1885 

do 

do 

212 

Teinturier 

1885 

do 

do 

213 

Verdal 

1885 

do 

do 

214 

Riesling 

1885 

do 

do 

215 

Burger 

1885 

do 

do 

216 

Burger 

1885 

Lei  and  Stanford 

Vina 

217 

Burger 

1885 

C.  Weller 

Harrisburg 

218 

Burger 

1885 

M.  Keatinge 

Lower  Lake 

219 

j  Golden  Chasselas,  % 
j  Burger,  % 

1885 

do 

do 

220 

Chauehe  Gris 

1885 

W.  G.  Klee  and  H. 
Von  der  Leith 

Happy  Valley, 
Santa  Cruz  Co. 

221 

White  Zinfandel, 

2nd  crop,  from  must  condensed 
by  the  Yaryan  Process 

1885 

Bugby  Vineyard 

Folsom 

222 

White  Zinfandel, 

Similar  to  above  but  must  filter- 
ed before  fermenting 

1885 

do 

do 

223 

Zinfandel 

1885 

H.  Keatinge 

Lower  Lake     . 

224 

Zinfandel, 

Must  l<rft  one   week    longer   on 
pomace  than  No.  223 

1885 

do 

do 

225 

Petite  Syrah 

1884 

Natoma  Company 

Folsora 

226 

Mondeuse 

1884 

do     . 

do 

227 

Tinta  Amarella,  Port 

1884 

do 

do 

228 

Tinta  Amarella,  dry 

1884 

do 

do 

229 

f  Tinta  Cao 

J  Moreto 

1  Mourisco  Preto 

[  Petit  Bouschet,  Port 

1884 

do 

do 

230 

]  Tinta  Cao 

\  Mourisco  Preto,  Port 

1884 

do 

do 

231 

Merlot 

1884 

do 

do 

232 

White  Prolific 

1881 

George  West 

Stockton 

233 

White  Prolific, 

fermented  on  skins 

1881 

do 

do 

234 

Black  Prince 

1881 

do 

do 

235 

Grenache  3  year  old  vines 

1883 

J.  P.  Smith 

Livermore 

236 

Mataro  3  year  old  vines 

1883 

do 

do 

237 

Palomino 

1884 

Natoma  Company 

Natoma 

238 

Peruno 

1884 

do 

do 

< 

PLACE  OF 

NO. 

VARIETY. 

a> 

VINE  GROWER. 

PRODUCTION 
OR  CELLAR. 

239 

Pecoui  Touar 

1884 

Natoma  Company 

Natoma 

239 
A 

240 

Beba 

1884 

do 

do 

Clairette  Blanche 

1884 

do 

do 

241 

Roussanne 

1884 

do 

do 

242 

Verdelho 

1884 

do 

do 

243 

Folle  Blanche 

1884 

do 

do 

244 

Muscadelle  du  Bordelais, 
compact  variety 

1884 

do 

do 

245 

Muscadelle  du  Bordelais, 

1884 

do 

do 

loose  variety 

246 

f  Semillon,  50  per  cent 

J  Sauvignon,  25  per  cent 

]  Muscadelle  du  Bordelais,  25  per 

[      cent 

1884 

do 

do 

247 

Aramon 

1884 

do 

do 

248 

Bt  clan 

1884 

do 

do 

249 

Petit  Bouschet 

1884 

do 

do 

250 

Colombar 

1885 

J.  Gallegos 

Mission  San  Jose 

251 

Cabernet  Franc 

1885 

L.  D.  Combe 

San  Jose 

252 

Cabernet  Franc 

1885 

W.  Pfeffer 

Gubserville 

253 

Cabernet  Franc, 

and  15  per  cent  Malbec,  Pfeffer's 
own  fermentation 

1885 

do 

do 

Further  Exhibits  from  Wine  Makers  and  Merchants. 

[N.  B. — Part  of  the  most  important  viticultural  experimental  work  during  1885  was 
performed  under  charge  of  H.  W.  Crabb,  at  Oakville,  Napa  County;  the  following  sam- 
ples from  his  cellar  include  a  number  of  the  results  obtained,  and  should  be  classed  as 
from  Crabb's  Viticultural  Station.] 


3' 

PLACE  OF 

NO. 

VARIETY. 

I 

CD 

VINE  GROWER. 

PRODUCTION 

OR  CELLAR. 

254 

Gross  Blauer 

1885 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

255 

Tannat 

1884 

do 

do 

256 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1884 

do 

do 

257 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1885 

do 

do 

258 

Blue  Portuguese 

1885 

do 

do 

259 

Tinta  Amarella 

1885 

do 

do 

260 

Spanna 

1885 

do 

do 

261 

Refosco 

1885 

do 

do 

262 

Beclan 

1885 

do 

do 

263 

Tinto  Valdepenas 

1885 

do 

do 

264 

Petite  Syrah 

1884 

do 

do 

265 

Black  Farmot 

1884 

do 

do 

266 

Black  Burgundy 

1883 

do 

do 

267 

Black  Burgundy 

1885 

do 

do 

268 

Zinfandel  and  Burgundy 

1884 

do 

do 

269 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

270 

Lagrein 

1885 

do 

do 

271 

j  Gross  Blauer 
\  Lenoir  extract 

1885 

do 

do 

272 

Burgundy,  dry  extract 

1885 

do 

do 

273 

Port,  Burgundy 

1885 

do 

do 

274 

Port,  Gross  Blauer 

1885 

do 

do 

275 

Port,  Burgundy  Trousseau 

1885 

do 

do 

276 

Port,  Pied  de  Perdrix 

1885 

do 

do 

277 

Burgundy,  sweet  extract 

1885 

do 

do 

278 

Sweet  Catawba 

1885 

do 

do 

279 

Sweet  Sauterne 

1885 

do 

do 

10 


NO. 

VARIETY. 

< 
5' 

I 

VINE  GROWER. 

280 

Semillou  Blanc 

1883 

H.  W.  Crabb 

281 

Sauvignon  Vert  and  Musque 

1883 

do 

282 

Sauvignon  Vert 

1885 

do 

283 

Dry  Sauterne 

1884 

do 

284 

Riesling 

1882 

do 

285 

Veidelho 

1885 

do 

286 

Pinot  Chardonay 

1885 

do 

287 

Riesling  Gentil  Aromatique 

1885 

do 

288 

Burger,  24  per  cent  saccharine 

1885 

do 

289 

Sweet  Muscatel 

1882 

do 

290 

Muscadine 

1885 

do 

fcz91 

Brandy 

1882 

do 

292 

Brandy 

1884 

do 

293 

Zinfandel  Brandy 

1884 

do 

294 

Burger  Brandy 

1884 

do 

295 

Verdal  Brandy 

1884 

do 

296 

Riesling  Brandy 

1884 

do 

297 

Zinfandel  Red,  plastered 

1885 

do 

298 

Zinfandel  Red,  not  plastered 

1885 

do 

299 

Pinot  Valraine,  White 

1884 

do 

300 

Sauviguon  Blanc 

1885 

do 

301 

Sherry 

1882 

do 

302 

Moslavina 

1883 

do 

303 

Mataro,  from  grafts 

1885 

B.  H.  Twombly 

304 

j  Mataro,  from  grafts 
)  Carignan,  from  grafts 

1885 

do 

305 

Bundola,    Red,    from    grafts   of    a 
Swiss  variety 

1885 

Cordelia  Wine  Co. 

306 

Of  Mission  Must 

1885 

Cond'nsed  Musts  fer- 

307 

Of  Chasselas  Must 

1885 

mented  by  Lenk  W. 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

308 

Of  Muscat  Must 

1885 

do 

309 

Of  Catawba  Must 

1885 

do 

310 

Zinfandel  Must,  unfermented 

1885 

do 

311 

(Zinfandel,  % 
\  Petit  Pinot,"  % 

1885 

F.  L.  Fowler 

312 

Pinot  Franc  and  Pinot  Pernand 

1884 

J.  H.  Drummond 

313 

Trousseau 

1884 

G.  Eggers 

314 

Burger 

1884 

Stern  &  Rose 

315 

Blue  Elbling 

1884 

do 

316 

Gros  Mancin  and  Zinfandel 

1884 

J.  H.  Drummond 

317 

Alicante  Bouschet 

1884 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

318 

Malbec 

1882 

Chas.  Lefranc 

319 

Zinfandel 

1884 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

320 

Trousseau 

1884 

do 

321 

Trousseau  Blended 

1884 

do 

322 

Zinfandel,  2nd  crop 

1884 

do 

323 

i  Carignan,  Blend 
-j  Mataro,  Blend 

1884 

do 

(Grenache,  Blend 

324 

Amoroso,  Dry 

1884 

do 

325 

Amoroso,  Sweet,  No.  1 

1884 

do 

B 

Amoroso,  Sweet,  No.  2 

1884 

do 

326 

Sherry,  Natural  Development 

1882 

do 

327 

Mixed  Grapes 

1885 

L.  L.  Jones 

328 

Zinfandel,  2nd  crop 

1885 

Chas.  Johnson 

PLACE  OF 
PRODUCTION 
OR  CELLAR. 


Oakville 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Santa  Ana 
do 

Cordelia 

Folsom 
do 

do 
Ohio 
Folsom 
Livermore 

Glen  Ellen 
Fresno 
San  Gabriel 

do 

Glen  Ellen 
Livermore 
San  Jose 

Cresta-Blanca  Vine- 
yard, Livermore 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 
Searsville 
Woodside,  S'nM'tea 
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[N.  B. — The  following  samples  from  George  West  were  mostly  prepared  experiment- 
ally for  the  Commission  and  should  be  classed  as  produced  at  the  Stockton  Viticultural 
Station.] 


<5 

5' 

PLACE  OF 

NO. 

VARIETY. 

I 

VIN3  GROWER. 

PRODUCTION 
OR  CELLAR. 

329 

Petit  Bouschet 

1885 

Greorge  West 

Stockton 

330 

Trousseau 

1881 

do 

do 

331 

j  Trousseau 

j  Petit  Bouschet 

1885 

do 

do 

0 

332 

Sweet  Frontignan 

1882 

do 

do 

333 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

334 

Trousseau  Port 

1883 

do 

do 

335 

Mission  Port 

1885 

do 

do 

336 

Trousseau  Port 

1884 

do 

do 

337 

Frontignan 
Distillates — 

1883 

do 

do 

338 

j  Mission 
{  Frontignau 

188a 

do 

do 

339 

(  Colombar 
J  Prolific 
( Burger 

1885 

do 

do 

340 

Prolific 

1879 

do 

do 

341 

Prolific 

1884 

do 

do 

342 

i  Prolific 
"j Frontignan 

1885 

do 

do 

343 

Prolific 

1885 

do 

do 

344 

Prolific 

1885 

do 

do 

345 

Burger 

1885 

do 

do 

346 

j  Folle  Blanche 
j  Burger 

1885 

do 

do 

347 

Colombar 

1885 

do 

do 

348 

Folle  Blanche 

1884 

do 

do 

349 

Folle  Blanche 

1885 

do 

do 

350 

Mission  Ked 

1885 

Leland  Stanford 

Vina 

351 

Burger 

1885 

do 

do 

352 

Zinfandel,  1st  crop 

1885 

do 

do 

353 

Zinfandel,  2nd  crop  ] 

1885 

do 

do 

354 

Trousseau 

1885 

do 

do 

355 

Zinfandel 

1885 

J.  D.  B.  Stillman 

Lugonia 

356 

Zinfandel,  2nd  crop 

1885 

do 

do 

357 

Blue  Elbling,  White 

1885 

do 

do 

358 

Blue  Elbling,  Red 

1885 

do 

do 

359 

Bed  Mission 

1882 

J.  E.  Goux 

Santa  Barbara 

360 

White  Mission 

1883 

do 

do 

361 

White  Mission 

1884 

do 

do 

362 

Mataro 

1884 

M.  Denicke 

Fresno 

363 

Carignan 

1885 

do 

do 

364 

j  Zinfandel 
( Mataro 

1885 

Bernard  &  Wente 

Livermore 

365 

Herbemont,  White 

1885 

George  Husmann 

Talcoa  Vineyard, 
Napa 

366 

\  Chasselas,  Victoria  and 
\     Chasselas  Violet 

1885 

do 

do 

367 

Marsanne 

1885 

do 

do 

368 

Franken  Riesling 

1885 

do 

do 

369 

Sultana 

1885 

do 

do 

370 

Sauvignon  Vert 

1885 

do 

do 

371 

Green  Hungarian 

1885 

do 

do 

372 

Chauche  Gris 

1885 

do 

do 

373 

Traminer 

1885 

do 

do 

374 

Pedro  Ximenez 

1885 

do 

do 

375 

Herbemont,  Red 

1885 

do 

do 

376 

Rulander,  Red 

1885 

do 

do 

377 

Norton's  Virginia 

1885 

do 

do 

378 

Cynthiana 

1885 

do 

j         do 

12 


3 

PLACE  OF 

NO. 

VARIETY. 

s 

VINE  GROWER. 

PRODUCTION 

OR  CELLAR. 

379 

Lenoir 

1885 

George  Husmann 

Talcoa  Vineyard 

380 

Mataro 

1885 

do 

do 

381 

Crabb's  Burgundy 

1885 

do 

do 

382 

Gross  Blauer 

1885 

do 

do 

383 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

384 

Brandy  of  pressed  pomace 

1885 

N.  Anticevich 

San  Jose 

385 

Red  "Wine  from  Norton's  Virginia, 
Seedling  and  other  grapes  (Po- 
tomac Vineyards) 

1884 

C.  Zander 

Washington,  D.  C. 

386 

Burger 

1885 

J.  C.  Merithew 

Cupertino 

387 

j  Zinfandel 
\  Charbono 

1885 

do 

do 

388 

Mataro 

1884 

do 

do 

389 

Trousseau 

1885 

do 

do 

390 

Trousseau  Port 

1883 

do 

do 

391 

j  Charbono 
( Trousseau 

1885 

do 

do 

392 

Pinot 

1884 

do 

do 

393 

Muscatel 

1882 

do 

do 

394 

Brandy 

do 

do 

395 

Chasselas 

1884 

D.  Lobree 

Middletown 

396 

Claret 

1884 

do 

do 

397 

Angelica 

1885 

do 

do 

398 

Port 

1885 

do 

do 

399 

Brandy 

1885 

do 

do 

400 

Zinfandel 

1880 

L.  P.  Rixford 

Sonoma 

401 

Zinfandel 

1876 

do 

do 

402 

Riesling 

1881 

do 

do 

403 

Claret 

1884 

C.  Dezirello 

Santa  Barbara 

404 

White  Wine 

1884 

do 

do 

405 

\  Mataro 
J  Carignan 
j  Pinot 
[  Grenache 

1882 

G.  Niebaum 

Rutherford 

406 

Feher  Szagos 

1885 

Korbel  Bros. 

Sonoma  County 

407 

Chasselas  Fontainbleau 

1885 

do 

do 

408 

Riesling 

1885 

do 

do 

409 

Chauche  Gris 

1885 

do 

do 

410 

Burgundy 

1885 

F.  J.  Sauffrignon 

Santa  Cruz  County 

411 

( Riesling 

1  Sauvignon  Vert 

1883 

G.  Niebaum 

Rutherford 

( Chasselas  Musque 

412 

Brandy 

1871 

Sierra    Madre   Vint- 
age Company 

Los  Angeles 

413 

Sweet  Muscat 

1885 

do 

do 

414 

Mission  Port 

1885 

do 

do 

415 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

416 

Muscat  Brandy 

1885 

do 

do 

417 

Blaue  Elbling,  White 

1885 

do 

do 

418 

Zinfandel  Port 

1885 

do 

do 

419 

Tannat 

1884 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

Livermore 

420 

Mondeuse 

1884 

do 

do 

13 


Samples   of   Raisins. 


NO. 

VARIETY. 

5' 
p 

Oro 

PRODUCER. 

PLACE  OF 
PRODUCTION. 

EXHIBITED  FY 

1 

Imperial  Loose  Layers 

1885 

Geo.  A.  Cowles 

El  Cajon 

George  A.  Cowles 

2 

Seedless  Muscatel 

1885 

do 

do 

do 

3 

Imperial  Bunches 

1885 

do 

do 

do 

4 

Dehesia  Bunches 

1885 

do 

do 

do 

5 

Sultana 

1885 

Dr.  J.  Shvntzel 

Martinez 

Dr.  J.  Strentzel 

G 

London  Layers 

1885 

J.  A.  Redden 

Woodland 

Lusk  &  Co. 

7 

Seedless  Sultana 

1885 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Briggs 

do 

do 

8 

Loose  Muscatels 

1885 

do 

do 

do 

9 

London  Layers 

1885 

do 

do 

do 

10 

Loose  Muscatels 

1885 

Struck  &  Son 

Orange 

do 

11 

London  Layers 

1885 

do 

do 

do 

12 

Loose  Muscatels 

1885 

W.  B.  Russell 

Riverside 

do 

13 

Loose  Muscatels 

1885 

A.  B.  Butler 

Fresno 

do 

14 

London  Layers 

1885 

W.  H.  Wells 

Dixon 

do 

15 

London  Layers 

1885 

A.  M.  Cauldwell 

Orange 

do 

16 

London  Layers 

1885 

Miss  M.  F.  Austin 

Fresno 

W.T.Colem'n&Co 

17 

Malaga,  imported 

do 

18 

Malaga,  imported 

do 

Tabular  Reports  of  the  Committe  on  Wine  Exhibits. 


The  Committee  on  Wine  Exhibits  at  the 
State  Viticultural  Convention  held  in  San 
Francisco  from  March  15th  to  20th,  1886, 
consisted  of  Messrs.  F.  Pohndorff  as  Chair- 
man; E.  C.  Priber  f or  Napa  county;  C.E. 
Shillaber,  Solano  Co!;  Dr.  J.  D.  B.  Still- 
man,  San  Bernardino  Co.;  Dr.  J.  A.  Stew- 
art, Santa  Cruz  Co.;  N.  Wyckoff,  Yolo  Co.; 
J .  H.  Drummond,  Sonoma  Co. ;  R.  T.  Pierce, 
Santa  Clara  Co.;  Dr.  G.  Bernard,  Alameda 
Co.;  I.  Landsberger,  San  Francisco;  Wm. 
Palmtag,  San  Benito  Co.;  W.  B.  West, 
San  Joaquin  Co.;  E.  H.  Bixford,  San  Ma- 
teo Co.;  E.  B.  Smith,  Contra  Costa  Co.; 
Wm.  Caldwell,  Sonoma  Co.;  Captain  J. 
Chamon  de  St.  Hubert,  San  Francisco.  A 
sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  St.  Hu- 
bert, Bernard  and  Palmtag  who  had  par- 
ticipated, like  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  in  the  tasting  of  all  samples 
exhibited,  selected  the  samples  which  were 
considered  the  best  types  exhibited  and 
classed  these  in  two  groups,  superior  that 
is  faultless  wines,  and   good  types,  having 


no  defects,  but  not  ranking  as  high  as  those 
classed  as  superior  wines. 

Re-tasting  these  selected  wines  took  place 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  March,  and 
the  sub-committee,  as  well  as  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Wines,  took  part 
in  this  operation,  which,  after  the  first  two 
hours,  was  carried  on  by  the  sub-committee 
in  union  with  the  Chairman,  and  after  that 
by  a  general  tasting  of  the  concurring  visit- 
ors at  the  Convention  Hall. 

The  following  sheets  contain  the  figures 
■of  the  wines  presented  for  tasting,  according 
to  County  or  institution  where  made,  and 
the  figures  denoting  whioh  of  these  wines 
were  classed  as  superior  wines  and  as  good 
types  of  the  grape  variety  whereof  they 
were  made. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  distillates  and 
experimental  materials  from  the  grape. 

The  figures  in  the  last  column  of  this 
list  denote  samples,  the  types  ot  which  are 
worthy  of  attention  and  observation  for 
future  experimenting. 
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Semillon, 

3 

Napa  County 

1 

0 

1 

Sonoma  County 

1 

0 

2 

Viticultural  Commission 

1 

1 

Experimental 

1 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

Sauvignon  vert, 

2 

Napa  County 

2 

0 

1884 

1 

«< 

0 

0 

1883 

1 

0 

1 

Sweet 

1 

(« 

1 

0 

1883 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

1 

Experimental 

Sauvignon  blan( 

1 

Napa  County 

1 

0 

Verdal,  1881 

1 

" 

0 

0 

1885 

1 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

Verdelho  1884 

1 

" 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

Riesling 

4 

«« 

2 

0 

1 

1881 

1 

.< 

0 

1 

6 

Sonoma  County 

1 

0 

1 

University 

1 

0 

Experimental 

Franken 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

Riesling 

3 

Sonoma  County 

0 

2 

(Sylvaner) 

1 

Contra  Costa  County 

0 

0 

Burger 

2 

Napa  County 

2 

0 

1 

Santa  Clara  County 

0 

0 

• 

1 

Tehama  County 

0 

0 

1 

Alameda  County 

0 

1 

1 

Los  Angeles  County 

0 

1 

1 

Contra  Costa  County 

0 

0 

1 

Sonoma  County 

0 

0 

1 

Fresno  County 

0 

0 

4 

University 

0 

0 

Folle  Blanche 

2 

Alameda 

1 

0 

(PeconiTonar)  bl'che 

1 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

Pinot  Chardonay 

1 

Napa  County 

1 

0 

Muscadine 

1 

(< 

0 

1 

1 
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Moselle  Riesling 

(Moslavina) 

Napa  County 

0 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

Experimental 

White  of  Blue  Elbling 

Los  Angeles  County 
San  Bernardino  County 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

Experimental 

Pinot  Valran 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

White  Mission 

Santa  Barbara  County 
El  Dorado  County 
Placer  County 
Sonoma  County 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Prolific  old 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

White  Zinf  andel 

Placer  County 
Sonoma  County 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Marsanne 

Napa  County 

1 

0 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

Orleans  Riesling 

Santa  Clara  County 

0 

1 

Traminer 

Napa  County 
Sonoma  County 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Chaucbe'  Gris 

Napa  County 
Sonoma  County 
University  (Santa  Cruz 

0 
0 

0 
0 

grapes) 

1 

0 

Experimental 

Colombar 

Santa  Cruz  County 
Alameda  County 

1 

0 

0 

1 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

Sultana 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

Feher  Szagos 

Sonoma  County 

0 

0 

Chasselas  Gutedel 

«( 

0 

0 

Chas.  Gutedel  1881 

Napa  County 

0 

1 

1885 

«< 

0 

0 

blend  1885 

<( 

1 

0 

Chasselas  1882 

<< 

0 

1 

Chas.  de  Foy  1885 

(< 

0 

1 

Chas.  Fontainebleau 

Sonoma  County 

0 

0 

Chasselas 

Lake  County 

0 

1 

Golden  Chasselas 

Napa  County 
Sonoma  County 
Santa  Cruz  County 
Contra  Costa  County 
Alameda  County 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

Experimental 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

Pedro  Ximenez 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

1 

Palomino 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

White  Pinot 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

White  Grenache 

Alameda  County 

1 

0 

Vert  dore 

Viticultural  Commission 

1 

0 

Experimental 

Herb  em  out 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

1 

Green  Hungarian 

" 

0 

0 

1 

Boal 

San  Joaquin  County 

0 

0 

Muscadelle  (loose 

bunches) 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

Muscadelle    (compact 

bunches) 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

Clairette  blanche 

" 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

Beba 

" 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

Peruno 

<  < 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

Vert  dore  and  Klevner 

Viticultural  Commission 

1 

0 

Experimental 

Sweet  Catawba 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

1 

Angelica 

Lake  County 

0 

1 

Sweet  Muscat 

Napa  County 

1 

0 
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Sweet  Muscat 

Santa  Clara  County 
Los  Angeles  County 
El  Dorado  County 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

Frontignan            1882 

San  Joaquin  County 

1 

0 

1883 

<< 

1 

0 

Trousseau 

Santa  Clara  County 
Alameda  County 
Fresno  County 
San  Joaquin  Couuty 

0 

2 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
0 

Tehama  County 

0 

0 

1 

Tannat 

Sonoma  County 

1 

0 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

1 

Experimental 

Napa  County 

1 

0 

Alameda  County 

0 

1 

Carignan 

Viticultural  Commission 
Napa  County 

0 
0 

1 

1 

Experimental 

Santa  Clarj?  County 

0 

0 

1 

Alameda  County 

0 

0 

1 

Fresno  County 

0 

0 

Grenache 

Viticultural  Commission 
Santa  Clara  County 
Napa  County 
Alameda  County 
University 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

Experimental 

Chauche  noir 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

1 

Experimental 

Blue  Portuguese 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

1 

Bouschet 

Viticultural  Commission 
Contra  Costa  County 
Alameda  County 
San  Joaquin  County 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

Experimental 

University 

0 

1 

Experimental 

Beclan  ■ 

c  < 
Napa  County 

0 

1 

0 
0 

Experimental 

1 

Grossblauer 

<  ( 

0 

2 

Bundola 

Contra  Costa  County 

0 

0 

1 

Petit  Pinot 

Viticultural  Commission 
Santa  Cruz  County 
Alameda  County 
Sonoma  County 
Santa  Clara  County 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Experimental 

1 

Black  Burgundy 

Viticultural  Commission 
Napa  County 
Santa  Clara  County 
Santa  Cruz  County 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 

1 

Experimental 

Mission 

Viticultural  Commission 
Sonoma  County 
Tehama  County 
Santa  Barbara  County 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Experimental 

Spanna 

Napa  County 

1 

0 

Befosco 

" 

0 

1 

Tinto  Valdepenas 

<  < 

1 

0 

Black  Farmot 

" 

0 

0 

1 

Lagrein 

" 

1 

0 

Cynthiana 

" 

0 

1 

Norton's  Virginia 

Potomac,     Washington, 
D.C. 

0 
0 

1 

0 

Herbemont 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

1 

Rulander 

«« 

0 

1 

Mixed  grapes 

Lake  County 

0 

0 

Early  Black  July 

Viticultural  Commissiorj 

0 

0 

Experimental 

Tinta  Arnarella 

University 

0 

1  ■ 

Experimental 

i 
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Tiuta  Arnarella 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

Mixed  grapes 

1 

Sonoma  County 

0 

0 

Cinsaut 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

Mondeuse 

2 

" 

0 

0 

Experimental 

2. 

Mondeuse 

1 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

Alameda  County 

0 

0 

1 

Mataro 

3 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

2 

Experimental 

4 

Napa  County 

0 

2 

0 

Santa  Cruz  County 

0 

0 

5 

Santa  Clara  County 

0 

1 

1 

Alameda  County 

1 

0 

1 

Sonoma  County 

0 

0 

2 

Los  Angeles  County 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Fresno  County 

0 

0 

1 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

Cabernet 

3 

Viticultural  Commission 

1 

0 

Experimental 

7 

Santa  Clara  County 

1 

1 

3 

Napa  County 

1 

1 

1 

Sonoma  County 

1 

0 

2 

University 

1 

1 

Experimental 

Verdot 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

Merlot 

2 

University 

0 

1 

Experimental 

Teinturier 

2 

Napa  County 

1 

1 

1 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

Black  Prince 

1 

<  < 

0 

o 

Experimental 

Petite  Syrah 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

1 

0 

Experimental 

1 

Sonoma  County 

0 

1 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

1 

• 

1 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

Lenoir 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

Experimental 

2 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

2 

Charbono 

1 

Santa  Cruz  County 

0 

0 

3 

Santa  Clara  County 

0 

1 

2 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

Aramon 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

1 

University 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

Ploussard 

1 

Santa  Clara  County 

0 

1 

Blue  Elbling 

1 

San  Bernardino  County 

0 

0 

Balouzat 

1 

University 

1 

0 

Experimental 

Meunier 

1 

Alameda  County 

0 

0 

1 

Sonoma  County 

0 

0 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

1 

Gros  Mancin 

2 

Sonoma  County 

0 

2 

St.  Macaire 

1 

t  < 

1 

0 

Malbec 

2 

Napa  County 

0 

1 

1 

Santa  Clara  County 

0 

0 

Zinfandel 

3 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

1 

Experimental 

11 

Napa  County 

4 

1 

16 

Sonoma  County 

3 

0 

2 

Santa  Cruz  County 

2 

0 

9 

Santa  Clara  County 

3 

2 

11 

Alameda  County 

7 

0 

1 

Contra  Costa  County 

0 

1 

1 

San  Mateo  County 

0 

0 

1 

San  Joaquin  County 

0 

0 

2 

Tehama  County 

0 

0 

1 

El  Dorado  County 

0 

0 

2 

San  Bernardino  County 

0 

0 

1 

Los  Angeles  County 

0 

0 

0 

Lake  County 

0 

0 

2 

University 

1 

0 

Experimental 

18 
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REMARKS.  _ 

Of  skins   and  seeds   of 
grapes   Cabernet    and 
Verdot 

Cabernets    Sauvignon 

and  Franc 
Petite  Syrah 
Mataro 

Dried  Vitis  Californica 
Zinfandel 

Dried  Black  Burgundy 
Black  Burgundy 
Lenoir 

2nd  crop  Mataro 
Tannat 

Petit  Bouschet 
Grossblauer  and  Lenoir 
Burgundy  Sweet  Extract 
Burgundy  Dry  Extract 

1 

1      Viticultural  Com- 
/             mission. 

Napa  County 
Napa  County 

Napa  County 

1 
0 
0 

0 

1 

1 

Clean,   neutral,    decid- 
edly fruity 

Fruity 

Enormously  astringent 

Very  deep  color 

Color  pink  tint 

Ports. 


o 

FOUNE 

TO   BE 

if 

o 

OQ 

'M 

CO    GO 

WINES  EXHIBITED. 

cc 

COUNTY. 

CO 

£■ 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

o  o 

3 

3 

CD 

o" 

p 

03 

•  2, 

Mission 

1 

San  Joaquin  County 

0 

1 

1 

Los  Angelas  County 

0 

1 

Malvasia 

1 

Sonoma  County 

0 

1 

/  Trousseau 

1 

Santa  Clara  Gounty 

0 

1 

\                             1883 

1 

San  Joaquin  County 

1 

0 

(                             1884 

1 

11 

0 

1 

Zinfandel 

1 

Los  Angeles  County 

0 

0 

1 

Burgundy 

1 

Napa  County 

1 

0 

Grossblauer 

1 

«( 

0 

1 

Burgundy  and  Trous- 

seau 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

1 

Pied  de  Perdrix 

1 

<( 

0 

1 

Not  named 

1 

Lake  County 

0 

1 

From  condensed  must 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

Experimental 

f  Tinta  Cao 

1 

University 

(< 

1  Moreto 

<< 

j  Mourisco 

«« 

(  Petit  Bouschet 

(< 

)  Tinta  Cao 
|  Mourisco 

1 

<c 

•« 

Tinta  Amarella 

1 

(< 

Amoroso 

1 

Alameda  County 

1 

0 

do        Sweet 

1 

Alameda  County 

1 

0 

do            do 

1 

Alameda  County 

1 

0 
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Sherries. 

9 

o 

CO 

I 

"2. 

CD 

COUNTY. 

FOUND 

TO  BB 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

sf 

WINES  EXHIBITED. 

CO 

c 

i 

2. 
o 
1 

M 

I'l 
.  ^ 

Sherry    1882    Prolific 

grape 

1 

Alameda  County 
San  Joaquin  grapes 

1 

0 

■Sherry  (Golden  Chas- 

selas)  1882 

1 

Napa  County 

1 

0 

Sherry  1882 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

1 

Sherry 

1 

Sonoma  County 

0 

1 

Distillates. 

Si 
p 

o 

FOUND 

TO  BE 

if 

CO 

H 

«    00 

S 

WINES  EXHIBITED. 

CO 
& 

3 

COUNTY. 

» 
2. 

o 

a 

g 
r 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

2:3 

o  o 
3  2- 
*  s* 
.  v- 

'■  2. 

Chajosse 

i 

Napa  County 

1 

0 

White  Mission 

2 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

Experimental 

"White     Mission      and 

Burger 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

1 

Experimental 

Ked  Mission 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

Experimental 

Hed  Mission  and  Bur- 

ger 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

Experimental 

1 

Burger 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

1 

Experimental 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

1 

1 

San  Joaquin  County 

0 

1 

Folle  Blanche  and  Coi- 

ombar 

2 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

1 

Experimental 

Mission   and   Frontig- 

nan 

1 

San  Joaquin  County 

0 

0 

1 

Mixed  press  pomace 

1 

Santa  Clara  County 

0 

0 

Folle  Blanche  and  Bur- 

ger 

1 

San  Joaquin  County 

1 

0 

Early  Black  July 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

0 

£infandel  1884 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

1 

Verdal  1884 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

1 

Riesling  1884 

1 

" 

0 

1 

Prolific  and  Frontignan 

1 

San  Joaquin  County 

1 

0 

Prolific 

3 

do 

1 

2 

Prolific  Colombar  Bur- 

ger 

1 

San  Joaquin  County 

0 

1 

Colombar 

1 

do 

0 

1 

Folle  Blanche 

1 

do 

0 

1 

Folle  Blanche  1884 

1 

do 

1 

0 

Mission 

1 

Los  Angeles  County 

0 

0 

Prolific  1879 

1 

San  Joaquin  County 

1 

0 

Not  named  1883 

1 

Santa  Clara  County 

0 

1 

do         1884 

1 

El  Dorado  County 

0 

0 

1 

do 

1 

Lake  County 

0 

0 

1 

Brandy                   1880 

1 

Napa  (San  Joaquin  Co) 

1 

0 

1881 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

1 

1882 

1 

<< 

0 

1 

1882 

1 

Sonoma  County 

0 

1 

1884 

1 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

1 

Experimental 

Brandy                   1884 

1 

Napa  County 

0 

0 

1 

Brandy                   1880 

1 

Sonoma  County 

0 

1 

Muscat  1885  Brandy 

1 

Los  Angeles  County 

0 

0 

Brandy  1885 

1 

Sonoma  County 

0 

0 

1 

El  Dorado  County 

0 

0 

Experimental    Fermenting-   Results  from   Condensed 

Musts. 


p 

FOUND  TO  BE 

2, 

TO 

M 

s 

WINES  EXHIBITED. 

TO 

P 

3 
*& 
■ 

COUNTY. 

| 

O 

<1 

B 

CO 
CO 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

~3 

5  2 

I9- 

'•     O 

Unfermented  condens- 

ed Zinfandel  must 

1 

Lenk  Wine  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Sacramento  Co. 
grapes 

0 

0 

Fermented    condensed 

Zinfandel  must 

2 

Viticultural  Commission 
Sacramento  Co.  grapes 

1 

0 

Fermented    condensed 

Mission  must 

1 

Viticultural  CommissioD 
Sacramento  Co.  grapes 

0 

0 

Fermented    condensed 

White  Zinfandel  juice 

2 

Uuiversity,     Lake     Co. 
grapes 

0 

0 

Fermented    condensed 

Mission  must 
Fermented    condensed 

Chasselas  must 
Fermented    condensed 

1 
1 

Lenk  Wine  Company, 
j-     Toledo,  Ohio 
Sacramento  Co.  grapes 

G 
0 

0 
0 

Muscat  must 

1 

J 

Fermented    condensed 

Catawba  must 

1 

Same  Ohio  Co.  (grapes 
of  Ohio) 

0 

1 

The  following  22  samples  were  tasted  particularly  to  observe  if  any  flavor  or  taste 
not  belonging  to  the  variety  appeared,  or  if  they  had  been  influenced  by  the  flavor  and, 
taste  of  the  resistant  American  stock  on  whieh  the  vinifera,  of  which  the  wines  had  been 
made,  had  been  grafted,  viz: 

From    Grafted   Vines   on   Taylor   Stock. 

No .  or  Catalogue — 

Alameda  County     "j 
do 

do  )■     7  samples. 

do 
do 


on    Riparia  Stock. 

Napa  County 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


3    35 

Bouschets 

11 

Petite  Syrah 

3T 

Cinsaut 

38 

Aramon 

120 

Mondeuse 

From    Grafts 

367, 

Marsanne 

370 

Sauvignon  vert 

371 

Green  Hungarian 

374 

Pedro  Ximenez 

73  380 

Mataro 

382 

Grossblauer 

69 

Malbec 

71 

Zinfandel 

72 

Carigiian 

From    Grafts   o 

1 

Cabernet  Franc 

12  420 

Mondeuse 

24    25 

Semillon 

Sauvignon  Blanc 

10  samples. 


Alameda  County 
do 
do 
do 


5  samples. 


The  fact  that  every  one  of  these  samples  are  possessed  of  a  frank  and  a  clean  taste 
and  flavor,  and  not  in  the  least  influenced  by  the  resistant  stock  in  their  expression,  was- 
found  by  all  who  tasted  these  wines. 
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Golden  Ckasselas 

2 

Viticultural  Commission 

0 

2 

Experimental 

do            plastered 
Verdelho 

do 
do 

0 
0 

0 

1 

do 
do 

1 

Sauvignon  vert 
Semillon 

do 
do 

0 
0 

1 

0 

do 
do 

1 

Trousseau  Port 

do 

1 

0 

do 

do        Dry 

do 

1 

0 

do 

Pinot 

do 

0 

1 

do 

Sherrv 

do 

1 

0 

do 

Trousseau 

do 

0 

0 

do 

1 

White  Grenache 

do 

0 

1 

do 

iMflO' 
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FIRST  PAY, 

MoDday,  March  15,  1886. 
EVENING    SESSION. 


In  calling  to  order  and  opening  the  Fourth 
Annual  State  Viticultural  Convention,  the 
President,  Arpad  Haraszthy,  said: 

"I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  you  the 
opening  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Viticultural 
Commission.  Our  interest  is  growing  from 
day  to  day ;  the  interest  in  this  convention 
is  likewise  growing  from  year  to  year.  The 
first  one  that  we  had  some  four  years  ago 
drew  general  attention,  and  many  of  you 
will  remember  the  magnificent  display  of 
grapes,  in  some  instances  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  sixty  varieties  be- 
ing exhibited  by  a  single  person,  and  I  be- 
lieve over  two  hundred  distinct  varieties 
were  shown  in  this  hall.  The  following 
conventions  illustrated  the  various  qualities 
of  wines  that  were  submitted  from  these  new 
varieties,  as  well  as  bringing  together  a 
great  many  of  those  wines  which  had  never 
been  prepared  before,  from  the  same  quali- 
ties of  grapes  from  different  parts  of  the 
State.  This  comparison,  without  premiums, 
but  in  friendly  contest  you  might  say  for 
the  opinions  of  your  neighbors  and  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  have  redound- 
ed to  the  great  benefit  and  advantage  of  this 
industry.  Last  year  especially  was  an  in- 
teresting one  in  the  matter  of  the  compari- 
sons of  these  varieties  that  were  of  more  re- 
cent importation,  and  known  varieties  made 
from  single  grapes  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  The  knowledge  that  was  acquired 
has  been  of  a  value  that  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. It  has  resulted  in  the  replanting  or 
the  regrafting  of  nearly  all  of  our  vineyards 
up  to  a  certain  extent  in  size.  Everybody 
now  is  wishing  to  reproduce  some  of  those 
qualities  that  have  been  offered  here  for 
comparison  and  that  have  been  so  success- 
ful. If  the  convention  had  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful and  the  public  spirit  of  the' various 
wine  growers  who  had  these  rare  wines  to 
exhibit  and  who  offered  them  to  the  public 
for  comparison  and  for  study  had  not  been 
so  magnificent  we  would  have  been  now  ex- 
actly where  we  were  ten  years  ago.  A  new 
state  has  arisen  in  development,  a  new 
competition  in  that  every  one  is  trying  to 
have  the  best  vineyard  planted  with  the  best 
varieties.  We  have  progressed  as  you  will 
all  recognize.  And  if  you  do  not  recognize 
the  fact  I  have  figures  here  that  will  show 
you  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  ten 
years.  I  have  gathered  from  reliable  sta- 
tistics the  following:  The  export  in  1875  of 
California  wines,  in  all  directions  from  the 
State  was  1,031,507  gallons.  Five  years 
later  the  export  more  than  doubled;  it  was 
then  2,487,353  gallons.  In  1885,  last  year, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  very  large  crop  and 
the  resulting  influences  of  low  prices  for 


wine  and  in  spite  of  all  prognostications  the 
export  was  larger  still;  it  amounted  to- 
4,256,  224  gallons  of  wine  and  263,840  gal- 
lons of  brandy.  Gentlemen,  I  congratulate 
you  upon  your  efforts.  You  have  in  ten 
years'  time  quadrupled  your  exports.  The 
figures  which  I  give  you  are  taken  from  the 
custom  house  reports  and  are  entirely  reli- 
able. 

The  cause  of  this  grand  increase  is  due 
first  to  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
your  wines,  and  better  appreciation  of  them, 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  second  our  in- 
creased production.  Wherever  there  is  a 
surplus  there  is  an  attempt  necessarily  made 
to  get  rid  of  that  surplus.  New  efforts  are 
introduced  and  new  enterprises  are  starting 
in  every  direction.  That  is  necessarily  the 
result  of  large  crops.  Had  you  made  three 
or  four  million  gallons  of  wine  you  would 
have  been  limited  possibly  to  that  amount 
and  ptrhaps  have  had  a  surplus  in  hand 
out  of  that.  No  other  reasons  can  be  given 
for  the  increased  exportation.  Let  us  see 
to  the  making  of  better  wine,  and  more  of 
it,  and  we  can  safely  leave  the  market  for 
future  consideration .  However  I  must  cau- 
tion our  over  sanguine  producers  not  to  ex- 
pect too  great  a  return  for  their  products 
until  the  market  has  been  firmly  establish- 
ed, and  to  those  who  are  about  entering  on 
the  seductive  pursuit  of  raising  grapes  I 
must  caution  against  paying  an  extravagant 
price  for  vineyard  land.  That  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  your  profit.  The  time  has  not 
arrived  when  you  can  pay  an  exhorbitant 
price  for  vineyard  land,  in  spite  of  what 
land  agents  may  say  to  you  and  the  possi- 
ble conclusions  drawn  from  the  newspapers. 
They  never  hold,  they  are  flighty,  and  you 
certainly  will  be  misled  if  you  follow  their 
advice.  I  warn  every  person,  and  I  lay 
great  stress  upon  this,  who  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  return  of  $35  to  $50  per 
acre  that  he  had  better  carefully  stay  out  of 
the  business  for  at  least  a  number  of  years. 
You  have  all  of  you  noticed  very  likely,  in 
newspapers,  of  from  $150  to  $400  profit 
per  acre,  and  that  is  given  to  you  as  an  in- 
ducement to  go  into  the  business.  The  am- 
ateur wine  growers  who  have  had  experi- 
ence do  not  listen  to  such  stories  except  to 
smile  at  them,  but  I  am  afraid  that  a  great 
many  other  people  think  they  can  put  out 
their  money  and  then  go  to  sleep  after- 
wards.    They  will  be  sadly  disappointed. 

In  a  general  manner,  among  other  things, 
I  would  like  to  draw  passing  attention  to 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  this  Commis- 
sion. It  is  the  province  of  this  Commis- 
sion to  give  advice,  as  good,  but  mind  no 
better  than  it  is  in  its  power  to  give,  in  the 
selection  of  varieties  of  grapes  at  the  time 
most  proven,  and  imparting  such  knowl- 
edge in  cultivation  and  pruning  as  is  best 
known;  also  as  to  the  mode  of  fermenting 
wines  and  giving  information  as  far  as  lies 
in  their  power  as  to  the  manner  of  taking 
care  of  and  ageing  those  wines;  likewise  the 
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selection  of  proper  lauds  for  the  growing  of 
raisins,  and  the  method  of  curing  the 
same. 

These  duties  I  claim  the  commission  has 
done  to  the  best  of  its  ability  and  with  una- 
bated zeal.  Thousands  of  experiments 
have  been  made  in  these  lines  and  their 
fruits  are  already  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves. It  is  also  one  of  the  duties  of  this 
commission  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  any 
matter  of  legislation  that  might  either  im- 
pede or  advance  the  interests  of  viticulture 
in  our  State.  And  I  assure  you  gentlemen, 
to  perform  these  duties  it  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  our  time.  It  is  also  one  of  our  du- 
ties to  bring  to  the  notice  of  consumers  both 
at  home  and  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the 
cheapness,  the  quality  and  the  puritv  of  our 
wines.  This  is  a  work  that  the  commission 
has  laid  its  hands  to,  as  has  been  shown  by 
various  publications  of  the  commission, 
and  from  numerous  reports  that  emanate, 
or  information  that  comes  from  the  com- 
mission. In  fact  any  knowledge  of  any  im- 
portance, or  any  experiment  that  has  been 
undertaken  that  might  be  to  the  advantage 
of  general  viticulture  in  the  State  is  always 
sought  out  and  investigated  by  the  commis- 
sion to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  means  and 
power,  and  they  pronounce  upon  it  as  far 
as  their  knowledge  goes  for  the  time  being. 
We  have  cautioned  a  great  many  people  in 
certain  things  that  have  borne  good  fruit  and 
they  are  now  getting  the  benefit  of  it;  on 
the  contrary  we  have  advised  a  great  many 
-people,  with  our  limited  knowledge,  to  do 
certain  things  that  we  afterwards  had  to  re- 
tract. Knowledge  is  all  the  time  progress- 
ing. We  are  learning  every  day.  Things 
that  we  thought  were  essential  twenty  years 
ago  we  find  now  are  perfectly  useless.  So 
it  is  with  our  experiments.  We  are  only  at 
this  moment  emerging  from  the  darkness; 
we  are  beginning  to  see  an  actual  future 
within  our  grasp  and  a  very  near  one.  At 
the  present  time  last  year,  to  come  to  a 
point,  I  mean  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  very 
large  crop  in  this  State,  one  that  was  esti- 
mated at  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  mil- 
lion gallons.  The  requirements  of  this 
State  for  shipment  and  for  home  consump- 
tion is  between  eight  and  nine  million  gal- 
lons, not  over.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  very  large  produce,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came known  that  it  was  a  fact  that  fifteen 
million  gallons  were  made,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral hue  and  cry  of  over-production.  Most 
people  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  at  least  one-third  or  more  of  that 
was  only  fit  for  distillation.  Much  of  it  had 
been  made  into  wine  after  the  rains  spoiled 
the  grapes,  from  rotten  or  immature  grapes. 
So  that  contracts  that  had  been  made  for 
22,  23  and  24  per  cent  sugar  were  endeav- 
ored to  be  filled  at  from  16  to  18  per  cent. 
This  necessarily  reflected  upon  the  quality 
of  wine  in  certain  districts.  Some  favored 
districts  escaped  this  and  their  wines  were 
easily  sold  at  good  prices.    This  however 


was  the  exception,  the  majority  having  to 
accept  whatever  prices  were  offered.  There 
was  an  attempt  made  in  the  community, 
whether  by  outsiders,  consumers  or  small 
jobbers  in  the  eastern  states  I  am  not  going 
to  say,  to  decry  our  wines,  and  the  result 
was  that  everybody  rushed  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  and  threw  their  wine  on  the  market 
at  the  same  time  and  were  then  surprised 
that  it  was  not  immediately  taken  up.  The 
result  was  for  a  few  months  disastrous,  but 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  this  moment  the 
market  is  firmer  than  ever,  and  from  pres- 
ent appearances  I  doubt  whether  we  have 
wine  enough  to  carry  us  over  to  the  next 
vintage.  I  fear  therefore  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  very  serious  set  back  by  being 
compelled  to  send  to  the  eastern  market  the 
bulk  of  the  new  wines  of  1866. 

Among  the  labors  of  the  commission,  out- 
side of  experiments  in  different  kinds  of 
grapes,  general  attention  was  called  to  the 
process  of  condensing  must.  This  project 
seems  to  be  in  its  infancy.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  process  that  the  must  ean  be  re- 
duced so  as  to  retain  the  special  qualities 
of  the  grape  and  afterwards  be  refermented 
at  other  points  by  the  addition  of  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  water — that  it  can  be 
safely  fermented  out.  When  the  claim  was 
first  made  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  process,  and,  within  a  week,  at 
the  University,  I  had  those  doubts  con- 
firmed, and  also  by  some  experiments 
made  by  the  viticultural  commission,  that 
the  especial  characteristics  and  quality  of 
the  grape  were  not  retained.  There  is  how- 
ever one  thing  certain  that  this  must  can  be 
made  in  that  way,  and  it  might  be  made  at 
a  cheap  rate  and  would  perhaps  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  market.  Future  experiments 
however  will  have  to  be  tried  to  show  the 
advantage  of  it  outside  of  the  possession  of 
saccharine  matter  and  grape  juice. 

Another  of  the  important  works  of  the 
commission  has  been  to  draw  attention  to 
the  almost  universal  adulterations  that  are 
being  carried  on  in  the  eastern  states.  At 
this  moment  they  are  hard  at  work  on  this 
subject.  This  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  that  has  been  before  the 
commission — that  of  trying  to  check,  or 
controlling,  if  not  checking,  by  legislation, 
those  audulterations  that  are  being  made^ 
where  port  wine  is  a  decoction  which  as  a 
plea  may  have  some  dried  grapes,  or  may 
have  none  at  all,  where  sweet  Muscat,  or 
Sherry  or  Angelica,  or  whatever  they  are 
willing  to  call  it,  or  your  Hock  wines  are 
made  out  of  whole  cloth  at  various  manu- 
factories. It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  now  how 
they  are  made;  that  may  transpire  during; 
the  various  discussions  of  the  convention. 
If  we  are  successful  in  the  measures  that 
our  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Mr.  Wetmore, 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  try  and  pass,  a 
firm  and  proper  law  for  the  protection  of  all 
legitimate  wines  inside  the  whole  of  the  U. 
S.  and  not  for  ourselves  alone,  California 
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at  one  jump  will  in  one  year  increase  her 
export  at  least  from  3  to  4  million  gallons. 
The  matter  does  not  lie  simply  in  the  fact 
of  adulterations.  That  you  have  got 
adulterated  wine  is  a  great  fear  of  the  east- 
ern people,  a  people  who  are  different  from 
what  we  are  and  who  are  suspicious  in  their 
ways  and  in  their  mode  of  living,  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  adulterat- 
ed wine  on  the  market  makes  them  suspi- 
cious of  all  wine,  and  you  may  talk  Califor- 
nia purity  as  much  as  you  please  yet  you 
cannot  convince  these  people;  there  is  a 
lurking  fear  that  they  are  going  to  get 
adulterated  wines.  And  unless  they  can 
come  to  our  cellars  and  buy  they  do  not 
want  to  buy  from  our  agents  in  the  east. 
That  is  the  universal  experience  of  our 
dealers  here.  By  reason  of  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wine  lost  to  our  eastern  friends 
and  of  profits  to  ourselves.  If  this  law  is 
passed,  which  we  hope  will  be  passed,  there 
will  be  an  immediate  revolution  here  in  our 
wine  trade.  To  further  the  general  knowl- 
edge among  consumers  in  the  east  of  the 
prices  at  which  our  wines  could  be  obtained, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  quali- 
ties of  our  ordinary  wines  we  had  an  agent 
sent  forward,  and  I  shall  call  upon  the 
committee  who  had  the  matter  in  charge, 
lhe  Hon-.  M.  M.  Estee,  to  address  you  when 
I  have  closed  these  brief  remarks.  Mr. 
Pohndorff  was  selected  by  that  committee, 
as  you  all  know,  to  go  to  the  Louisville  Ex- 
position and  start  there  with  sanrples  of 
wine  and  make  them  known  to  the  public 
generally,  not  to  sell  wine  for  anv  firm  or 
for  any  individual,  but  during  his  stay  there 
to  show  how  wines  can  be  made  and  that  it 
was  good  wine  and  cheap  wine.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  fruit  will  be 
borne  from  these  efforts.  Mr.  Pohndorff 
also  represented  the  wine  growers  in  the 
^New  Orleans  Exposition,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  samples  were  limited  to  a 
few  bottles  or  a  few  gallons,  otherwise  he 
could  have  done  a  great  deal  more  good. 

Before  concluding  I  will  state  that  this 
convention  is  intended  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  wine  growers  of  the  various 
sections,  to  compare  notes  with  each  other, 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  making  a  market- 
able wine.  It  is  not  intended  to  arrive  at 
any  positive  result,  to  do  anything  and  say 
that  we  have  arrived  at  such  results  and 
make  it  final.  But  gentlemen  above  all  I 
caution  you  that  this  convention  is  not  one 
gotten  up  like  a  political  convention.  Where 
we  meet  with  the  intention  of  passing  reso- 
lutions. I  trust  we  shall  not  see  any  reso- 
lutions passed  here  or  offered  unless  they 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  time  being. 
It  is  not  a  place  of  resolutions.  We  have 
nothing  to  resolve  upon.  That  rule  will  be 
strictly  laid  down  and  adhered  to. 

I  will  now  ask  the  Hon.  Mr.  Estee  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Louis- 
ville Exposition  to  address  you. 


HON.  M.  M.  ESTEE. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
was  not  aware  that  I  was  here  to-night  to 
talk,  but  I  can  say  what  we  did  about  the 
Louisville  Exposition,  or  rather  what  Mr. 
Pohndorff  did  there,  for  he  did  it  all.  Your 
commission  appointed  a  committee  to  at- 
tend to  this  matter,  and  I  will  first  read  the 
report  written  by  the  secretary,  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
secretary  which  will  show  you  the  history  of 
the  proceedings,under  the  commission. bythe 
sub  committee  of  grape  growers  and  wine 
makers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
raise  funds  to  send  Mr.  Pohndorff  to  Louis- 
ville. We  raised  some  funds  but  we  did  not 
raise  enough.  I  will  first  read  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

Gentlemen  : —  Your  board  recognizing 
the  importance  of  representing  the  viticul- 
tural  industry  of  California,  at  the  Louis- 
ville exposition  held  last  year,  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee, 
H.  P.  Livermore,  W.  B.  West,  Captain  J. 
Chamon  de  St.  Hubert,  J.  H.  Drunimond, 
E.  W.  Maslin,  Hon.  W.  McPherson  Hill,  D. 
C.  Feeley,  I.  Landsberger. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  was  appointed  Chair- 
man, and  C.  K.  Buckland,  Secretary. — It 
was  at  once  agreed  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  represent  our  industry  at  Louisville, 
and  Mr.  F.  Pohndorff  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Committee,  as  the  most  com- 
petent and  best  gentleman  to  act  on  our  be- 
half. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  presented  itself, 
however,  was  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
for  defraying  Mr.  Pohndorff's  expenses.  A 
subscription  list  was  opened,  and  the  sum 
of  $614  was  collected. 

The  State  Viticultural  Commission,  vol- 
unteered to  pay  all  Mr.  Pohndorff's  railway 
and  hotel  expenses,  and  courtesies  were  ex- 
tended on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Wabash 
lines. 

Having  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  Pohndorff  for  a  period  of  two  months, 
that  gentleman  left  San  Francisco  on  Sept. 
2nd.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  agreed 
upon,  Mr.  Pohndorff  proceeded  voluntarily 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  engaged 
working  in  our  interests  for  three  months 
longer,  without  any  salary  whatever.  His 
actual  expenses  incurred  were  paid  by  your 
Commission. 

The  importance  and  value  of  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Pohndorff  is  incalculable. 
His  energies  have  been  devoted  unceasing- 
ly, both  day  and  night,  to  our  interests. 
His  enthusiasm  in  our  cause  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us,  and,  while  enthusiastic,  he  has 
yet  that  rarer  faculty  of  never  over-stepping 
the  bounds  of  truth  when  urging  our 
good  cause.  He  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
thousands  of  consumers  in  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States,  to  the  purity  of  our  wines, 
the  excellence  of  our  grapes  and  raisins, 
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their  cheapness  and  their  beneficial  sanitary 
effects. 

The  work  performed  by  Mr.  Pohndorff, 
will  be  the  means  of  increasing  and  extend- 
ing our  market  for  viticultural  products. 
It  may  not  be  felt  immediately,  but,  that 
the  ultimate  results  will  be  beneficial,  no- 
body can  venture  to  gainsay.  Appreciating 
his  labors  as  we  do,  and  regretting  the  fact 
that  your  Committee  has  been  unable  to  re- 
munerate him  for  his  valuable  services  at 
New  Orleans,  we  would  respectfully  suggest 
to  all  viticulturists,  and  especially  those 
who  will  meet  at  this  Convention,  that  they 
should  acknowledge  the  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Pohndorff,  in  some  substantial  pe- 
cuniary manner.  All  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee will  be  willing  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions for  this  purpose. 

M.  M.  Estee, 
[Signed.]  Chairman, 

Chaeles  R.  Buckland,  Secretary,  San 
Francisco,  March  15th,  1886- 
Mb  .  Estee. — We  may  add  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Mr.  Pohndorff  devoted  himsilf  al- 
most exclusively  to  this  work.  I  am  in- 
formed, and  I  did  not  get  it  from  Mr.  Pohn- 
dorff, that  he  was  engaged  from  about  sev- 
en to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
nine,  ten,  eleven  and  even  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  because,  at  that  Exposition  people 
would  drop  in  all  the  time,  and  the  result 
was  that  our  agent,  as  we  called  him,  al- 
though he  did  not  get  much  pay  for  the  hon- 
or of  his  agency,  was  there  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  viticulturists  of  this  State, 
and  I  happened  to  meet  a  gentleman  who 
lived  near  Louisville  who  was  there.  He 
did  not  know  Mr.  Pohndorff  at  all,  but  he 
called  there  one  time  and  I  believe  he  tasted 
some  wine,  or  at  least  he  examined  it  and 
he  voluntarily  spoke  of  the  remarkable  at- 
tention to  our  interests  of  Mr.  Pohndorff. 
Now  what  I  want  to  add  in  this  connection 
is  this,  there  must  be  some,  or  ought  to  be, 
more  money  raised  for  Mr.  Pohndorff.  He 
was  gone  a  half  year  and  over.  He  left  his 
business  here  to  look  out  for  our  interests. 
He  first  went  to  Louisville  and  stayed  there 
during  the  period  which  he  agreed  to,  and 
then,  finding  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  New 
Orleans,  he  went  there,  and  he  met  with  a 
mishap  on  his  way  back.  Like  most  viti- 
culturists he  was  not  accustomed  much  to 
the  ways  of  the  world,  so  he  got  robbed  and 
lost  a  little  of  his  money  in  that  way.  Now 
-we  will  have  a  little  subscription  here  dur- 
ing the  session  of  this  convention,  not  with 
a  view  of  asking  anyone  to  subscribe  that 
does  not  want  to,  or  making  it  at  all  com- 
pulsory, in  fact  I  have  not  spoken  to  the 
President  about  it  at  all,  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  assist  us  and  wish  to  give  Mr. 
Pohndorff  a  decent  salary  while  he  was  away 
attending  to  our  business,  and  I  hope  there 
will  not  be  anyone  say  no. 

I  think  the  last  six  months,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  last  six  months,  have 


been  more  eventful  than  any  other  period 
of  viticultural  industry  in  this  State,   and 
they  have  been  the  most  successful.     In  the 
first   place   Mr.   Pohndorff  went  east   and 
stopped  at  Louisville  and  then  on  to  New 
Orleans.     Then  the  Chief  Executive  Officer 
went   east,    and    everybody   that  reads  the 
newspapers  knows  that  he   talked   a   con- 
gressman even  right  out  of  his  boots.     I  got 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Morrow  the  other  day,  and 
he  said  it  was  no  use  talking,  that  Wetmore 
ought  to  be  in  Congress  instead  of  some  of 
them.     The  real  fact  is,   seriously,  he  has 
done  a   wonderful   sight  of   good   and    he 
might  as  well  know  it.     It  does  not  do  any 
harm  to  tell  folks  when  they  do  right.     I 
don't  find  a  man  or  a  woman  ever  get  so 
cold  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  pleased 
with  themselves,  and  I  think  when  they  are 
not  pleased  with  themselves  once  in  a  while 
they  will  not  be  pleased  with  anyone.     The 
fact  is  he  went  there  and  found  it  uphill 
business  as  I  am  informed  and  I  know  it  is. 
The  senators  and  congressmen  were  gotten 
together  and  manifested  some  interest,  and 
Senator  Stanford  presided  at  his  first  meet- 
ing.    They  had  a  big  meeting  and  members 
of  congress  were  there  from  elsewhere.  The 
fact  is  they  don't  think  much  of  Calif ornians 
out  there.     When  I  went  east  a  few  years 
ago,    as   I   was  going   up  this  side  of  the 
mountains,   I  looked  down  and  thought  I 
was  leaving  the  biggest  and  best  country  in 
the  world,  and  I  think  so  yet.     I  thought  a 
Californian   was   a   pretty   big  man,  and  a 
man  whom  they  would  pay  attention  to.     I 
got  over  into  Nevada  and  they  did  not  pay 
quite   as   much    attention  to  a  Californian 
there  as  they  did  here,  and  the  farther  I 
went  east  the  less  a  Californian  was,  until  at 
Ogden  the  smallest  man  I  could  find  was  a 
Californian,   and  when  you  get  east  to  the 
large  towns   of   Chicago,    St.   Louis,    New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  forward  to 
Washington,    I   tell   you   Californians  and 
California's  interests  are  lost.     They  have 
not  much  weight  there,  our  five  or  six  con- 
gressmen and   two   senators.      They   have 
very  little  weight  with  a  great  number  rep- 
resenting the  large  interests  and  big  cities 
of  a  populous  country  of  sixty  million  peo- 
ple.    We  have  less  than  a  million,  and  it  is 
marvelous  how  we  have  influenced  them  as 
much  as  we  have.     Mr.  Wetmore  has  done 
considerable  and  he  will  tell  you  what  he 
has  done.     I  expect  to   get   a   letter  from 
there  every  day  speaking  of  the  result  that 
we  anticipate  from  Mr.  Wetmore's  visit. 

1st  :  we  expect  that  they  will  know  more 
about  our  wine  from  this  time  on  than  they 
have  ever  known  in  the  past. 

Next  :  that  we  will  have  some  more  ben- 
eficial legislation,  and  as  our  president  states 
we  must  be  careful  to  make  some  pretty 
good  wine  and  not  ask  too  high  a  price,  but 
be  perfectly  willing  to  sell  it  for  what  it  is 
worth.  I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  in  this  convention. 
He  went  into  an  interior  town  and  he  did 
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not  start  a  saloon  even,  but  he  opened  a 
place  where  he  could  give  a  man  a  cracker 
and  a  glass  of  wine  for  five  cents — a  great 
big  glass  of  wine,  you  have  heard  these  beer 
drinkers  call  them  schooners,  and  a  cracker 
for  five  cents.  The  workmen  took  to  that 
and  it  was  a  good  thing  for  them,  and  it 
looks  to  me  that  even  that  man  is  going  to 
make  more  out  of  his  five  cent  drinks  than 
he  will  by  selling  it  at  wholesale.  He  tells 
you  that  he  has  started  the  men  in  the  right 
road,  that  is  what  he  calls  it,  drinking  wine. 
He  told  me  that  the  place  had  fifty  inhabit- 
ants where  they  drank  beer  and  whisky, 
the  water  was  so  bad  they  had  to  drink  poor 
whisky  and  a  little  brandy ;  but  he  says  I 
have  reformed  them.  He  says  that  the  fif- 
ty people  drink  three  hundred  gallons  of 
wine  a  mouth,  that  is  pretty  good  for  a 
small  town  and  that  is  what  he  calls  reform- 
ing the  society  there.  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  gentleman's  name,  he  will  probably 
speak  here  before  he  leaves.  But  that  only 
shows,  as  I  believe,  that  the  introduction  of 
a  pure  California  wine  is  a  good  temperance 
lecture  in  any  community — that  is  my  can- 
did judgement.  The  more  whisky  a  man 
drinks  the  worse  it  is  for  his  constitution  ; 
it  hurts  him,  and  no  man  ever  took  a  drink 
<if  whisky  in  his  life,  unless  he  has  a  cold 
or  he  is  off  hunting,  I  go  out  hunting  once 
in  a  while,  that  it  does  not  hurt  him.  But 
I  tell  you  that  a  man  who  drinks  moderate- 
ly a  pure  wine  at  his  meals  will  never  drink 
anything  else  between  meals.  It  is  the  be- 
tween meal  drinker  that  gets  to  be  the 
drunkard.  The  man  that  makes  four  or 
five  rests  in  going  down  town  to  take  a  drink 
of  whisky  at  the  corner  grocery,  is  the  man 
that  is  dangerous  to  the  community  and 
himself.  But  the  man  who,  in  his  own 
family,  takes  a  little  pure  wine  at  his  meals 
never  hurts  any  body  in  the  world.  I  heard 
a  very  eminent  divine  say  the  other  day,  "I 
will  look  forward  with  thanks  to  God  when 
the  time  shall  come  when  none  of  this  vile 
stuff  of  whisky  shall  be  drank  and  when 
the  people  if  they  do  drink,  and  I  don't  say 
that  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  drink,  will 
drink  pure  California  wines.''  That  was 
the  expression  of  one  of  our  eminent  di- 
vines. 

The  Peesident — We  will  now  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Pohndorff. 

ME.    F.    POHNDOEFF. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  old  year  the 
concurrence  of  the  public  to  the  New  Or- 
leans Exposition  was  a  very  slender  one, 
certain  days  excepted,  when  a  good  many 
appreciative  people  could  be  touched,  and 
occasion  was  taken  to  show  what  California 
good  wines  are  like.  I  also  made  use  of 
my  time  by  examining  what  little  other 
States  had  exhibited  of  their  vine  products. 
Access  to  their  sealed  bottles  was  difficult 
and  the  small  collections  of  wines  from 
native  varieties  were  to  the  public  a  simple 
matter  of  conjecture  as  to  how  their  con- 


tents might  taste.  Nothing  but  the  evidence 
that  wines  are  made  in  other  States  was. 
given  by  those  exhibits.  This  way  of 
showing  bottles  for  such  purpose  only 
seems  to  be  folly  to  say  the  least,  and  can 
in  no  way  conduce  to  results  of  any  interest 
to  both  producer  and  the  consuming  public. 
The  year  closed  with  a  very  interesting  visit 
to  the  Exposition  of  a  representative  gath- 
ering of  journalists  from  the  Eastern  and 
Central  States.  An  excursion  from  pseudo- 
sober  Iowa  offered  less  attraction  to  viti- 
culture. Still,  several  gentlem<  n  did  not 
disdain  to  hold  an  inspection,  not  a  furtive 
one,  of  what  we  produce,  and  they  partook 
of  it  with  the  pleasure  of  connoisseurs. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  that  came  frankly 
into  the  camp  of  freedom  of  the  palate, 
enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  my  pitying  those- 
Iowans  who  are  debarred  from  using  wine 
in  their  State,  and  assured  me  that  any  one 
can  get  what  he  wants  in  Iowa,  but  that 
unfortunately  spirits  were  the  rule  and  a 
bottle  of  decent  wine  is  less  easy  of  access. 
The  fact  that  prohibition  simply  pervert* 
our  free  citizens,  makes  hypocrites  of  them 
and  leads  them  to  indulge  in  liquors  of  th a 
fiercest  nature  because  for  stealthy  sale 
these  are  most  convenient,  being  most  con- 
centrated and  less  voluminous,  throws  re- 
sponsibilities upon  those  wrong-constitu- 
tioned  consciences  of  the  advocates  of 
dyspepsia,  which  must  weigh  heavy  on  the 
day  of  judgment.  I  may  say  here  that  I 
gave  ample  explanations  to  Iowa  gentlemen 
respecting  our  viticulture,  with  such  printed 
matter  relative  to  the  same  as  we  could 
abundantly  furnish,  for,  besides  the  S.  F. 
Merchant,  there  is  a  stock  of  viticultural 
literature  at  the  headquarters  of  our  depart- 
ment at  the  Exposition. 

The  complete  assemblage  of  editors  and 
their  ladies,  numbering  nearly  thirty  per- 
sons, favored  that  department  with  a  visit, 
at  which  I  am  glad  to  say  no  one  refuse  d 
the  beverages  offered,  and  many  were  the 
expressions  of  satisfaction  with  our  good 
wines,  and  on  the  part  of  several  gentlemen 
with  the  pony  glass  of  grape  brandies  of 
which  they  partook. 

Seeing  the  appreciative  disposition  of  the 
press  excursionists,  it  was  but  natural  that 
our  California  viticulturists  should  give 
them  a  small  provision  of  what  had  so 
delighted  them,  and  consequently  I  gave 
them  the  chance  to  savor  their  meals,  on 
their  return  journey  in  the  Pullman  cars, 
with  some  good  wines.  Records  of  the 
good  impressions  of  these  have  been  pub- 
lished in  several  of  the  papers  whose  editors, 
drank  them. 

As  far  as  the  New  Orleans  press  could  be 
influenced  to  express  facts  relative  to  our 
viticultural  efforts  and  results,  it  has  been 
done  and  the  principal  dailies  have  not 
withheld  their  acknowledgment.  The  New- 
Orleans  States,  above  all,  deserves  thanks 
for  the  interest  taken  in  our  industry. 


I  have  made  good  use,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  to  cnltivate  the  acquaintance  with 
Exposition  Commissioners  of  Eastern  States 
who  are  practically  interested  in  grape 
growing.  Having  ample  means  at  hand  to 
give  information  about  our  industry  on  this 
Coast,  my  task  was  as  agreeable,  as  it  was 
accepted  with  interest.  The  discussions 
with  several  intelligent  gentlemen  on  the 
subject  have  given  scope  to  repetitions  in 
agricultural  papers  of  sister  States,  where 
thereby  increased  attention  is  excited  and 
the  bonds  of  friendship  drawn  closer  with 
us,  for  California  experience  and  California 
successes  are  congenial  and  considered 
instructive  by  Eastern  viticulturists.  This 
circumstance,  insignificant  as  these  initia- 
tive steps  may  be,  is  of  value  for  the  subse- 
quent information  of  the  National  Grape 
Growers  Union,  effected  through  the  energy 
of  Mr.  "YVetmore  in  New  York.  I  have 
found  that  the  choice  as  Committemen  of 
some  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to  was  quite 
agreeable  to  them,  and  they  will  work  for 
the  common  good  in  their  States,  with 
energy  and  persuadedly. 

Mr.  Wetmore,  who  passed  through  New 
Orleans,  staying  only  thirty-six  hours  there, 
judged  it  opportunate  that  I  should  join 
him  and  assist  as  far  as  I  could  in  the 
important  matters  which  called  him  to 
"Washington,  and  incidentally  also  repeat- 
edly to  New  York.  Thus  I  stayed  the  first 
two  weeks  of  January  in  New  Orleans  and 
on  my  recent  return  from  Washington 
passed  only  a  few  days  in  transit  at  New 
Orleans. 

The  rest  of  the  exhibited  wines  are  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Turrill  who  will, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Exposition,  take 
care  of  them  as  the  exhibitors  direct.  Of 
each  sample  exhibited  he  will,  if  all  con- 
sent, keep  one  or  two  specimens  for  future 
use  at  any  other  Exposition. 

And  now  after  this  relation, 
I  ought  to  resume  my  observa- 
tions and  the  opinions  gained  there- 
by during  my  long  stay  in  the  East,  in 
order  to  communicate  practical  conclusions 
for  our  industry. 

I  do  not  overestimate  the  disposition  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  and 
families  in  Kentucky  to  adopt  our  wines 
and  become  purchasers  of  them.  The 
surrounding  States  accessible  by  easy  trans- 
portation from  Kentucky  contain  millions 
of  willing  customers  of  good  wines.  That 
our  customers,  or  rather  the  customers  of 
the  customers  of  the  distributing  California 
wholesale  dealer,  are  yet  actually  few,  this 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  latter.  Good  wines 
are  sent  by  our  merchants,  but  what  is  sent 
is  a  driblet,  not  more.  And  that  this  is  so 
and  will  remain  so,  if  improvement  of 
matters  is  not  sought,  is  natural,  simply 
because  retail  prices  in  Louisville  and  ail 
the  region  dependent  upon  that  center  are 
excessive,  and  cause  our  wines  to  remain  a 
luxury  instead  of  an  article  of  diet  obtain- 
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able  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  difficulty 
for  popularizing  our  wines  among  the 
masses  willing  to  use  them  lies  with  the 
third  and  fourth  hands  from  which  the 
consumer  can  obtain  them.  Ketail  prices 
of  our  wines,  when  straight,  are  so  outra- 
geously high,  that  the  public  have  a  perfect 
right  to  repudiate  their  acquisition  and 
adoption  as  a  family  beverage.  I  repeat, 
good,  straight  wines,  of  which  the  public 
are  assured  that  they  are  such,  will  easily 
find  purchasers  without  number,  if  the  price 
he  reasonable.  This  is  not  now  the  case  in 
Kentucky  and  the  surrounding  States. 

The  market  for  our  pure  wines  is  to  be 
found  in  those  parts,  for  the  poor  begin- 
nings are  not  worth  mentioning.  It  wants 
energetic  efforts  to  right  things  and  develop 
the  market  in  a  proper  way.  The  Ameri- 
can public  will  appreciate  good  wines  at 
reasonable  prices  by  becoming  purchasers 
for  millions  of  gallons  more  than  we  can 
produce  perhaps  in  the  next  few  years, 
during  which  the  work  of  familiarizing  the 
people  with  our  product  practically  can  be 
taken  in  hand — provided  we  can  offer 
quantities  of  good  and  truly  pure  wines. 

The  absorbing  power  of  the  wine  market 
of  New  Orleans,  which  is  a  constituted  one, 
is  elastic,  very  elastic.  You  can  rely  upon 
this.  I  have  drunk  at  my  meals  constantly 
ordinary  Claret,  and  my  host  volunteered 
the  admission  that  it  was  California  Claret 
sold  him  at  fifty  cents  a  gallon  by  the  ten 
barrels  he  buys  at  a  time.  The  average 
consumer,  not  inquiring  about  it  at  the 
French  restaurant,  may  drink  it  under  the 
impression  that  it  hails  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  although  no  sign  of  similarity  is 
apparent,  except  that  when  drank  diluted, 
as  it  generally  is,  it  holds  color.  I  have 
abstained  from  inquiring  about  commercial 
matters  relating  to  our  trade-  wines.  I 
have  carried  my  delicacy  so  far,  that  I  have 
not  approached  any  wholesale  dealer  or. 
agent  of  a  San  Francisco  shipper.  Travel- 
ing with  a  gentleman  to  his  country  seat, 
thirty  miles  from  New  Orleans,  I  was  in- 
troduced to  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  wines 
received  from  our  State.  Voluntarily,  he 
gave  me  information  which  I  did  not  ex- 
tract by  questioning  him.  "Thus  I  came 
into  the  possession  of  knowledge  of  what 
are  the  attributes  of  a  merchantable  wine 
in  the  New  Orleans  market.  Quality  only 
refers  to  soundness  in  a  general  sense.  The 
character  of  a  wine  only  need  be  roundness 
— a  certain  compactness.  The  principal 
merit  which  induces  to  order  wines  from 
California,  is  cheapness  and  color.  Color 
above  everything.  However  sweeping  these 
remarks  may  seem,  fhey  are  what  I  learned 
about  wines  for  the  New  Orleans  market, 
and  I  have  bought  often  a  glass  of  them  air 
different  places  for  my  meals.  The  prices 
of  50  to  GO  cents  for  ordinary  Claret  and  70 
or  75  cents  for  Zinfandel  at  the  grocery 
stores  at  the  New  Orleans  retailer  com- 
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pare,  nay  contrast,  favorably  with  what 
in  many  cases  ( I  do  not  know  if  yet  in  the 
majority  of  them)  is  hindering  our  wines 
in  retailers'  hands  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  to 
become  still  more  generalized.  Unreason- 
able cheapness  may  involve  abasement  of 
quality.  It  owers  the  standard  of  wines 
A  good  wine  can  defend  its  value.  No 
good  can  come  from  running  prices  down. 
There  is  no  absolute  necessity  of  fighting 
for  the  smallest  margin  in  order  to  sell 
quantities.  "We  cannot  blame  trade  to 
strive  for  this  end.  Outlets  must  be  found 
for  very  common  qualities  and  the  shipper 
who  puts  these  wines  into  pleasing  sha^e 
is  certainly  a  benefactor  in  a  certain  sense 
to  the  producer.  But  grading  should  be 
insisted  upon  and  the  dealer  should  in  any 
case  discriminate  to  whom  he  sells.  Doubt- 
less many  such  goods  pass  into  hands  which 
convert  them  into  what  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  and  what  is  the  object  of  legisla- 
tion, adulterations.  Indiscriminate  throw- 
ing on  markets  any  kind  of  wine,  consigned 
and  distributed  at  haphazard,  is  blamable. 
Quality  is  what  ought  to  be  looked  to  and 
quality  ought  to  be  the  common  aim.  of  all 
producers. 

The  grower  whose  efforts  are  directed  to 
raise  the  standard  of  his  product  is  the 
sufferer  if  an  unsound  system  in  consuming 
markets  of  supplying  at  reduced  prices  a 
merchandise  which,  if  really  good  ought  to 
be  paid  for  a  little  better,  is  gaining  ground. 
The  consumer  does  not  feel  the  two,  three 
or  five  cents  more  charged  for  a  good  wine 
— the  commission  merchant  or  distributing 
agent  does  not  suffer  from  a  slight  augment- 
ation of  price  and  the  shipper  cannot  or 
ought  not  to  press  the  producer  down  to  a 
purchase  price  in  which  the  two  or  three  or 
five  cents  may  exactly  form  the  whole  mar- 
gin over  his  cost  of  production,  his  only 
profit.  These  considerations  are  of  great 
importance.  They  are  vital  for  the  welfare 
of  all  concerned.  I  found  that  in  con- 
suming centers  the  appearance  to-the  eye 
of  a  diluted  wine,  still  being  like  Claret  in 
color,  seems  satisfactory.  You  cannot 
blame  the  supplying  shipper  to  consider 
this  important  for  his  trade,  for  he  has  to 
follow  the  popular  taste.  I  learned  that  a 
lot  of  wine  from  a  California  vineyard, 
unprepared  otherwise  than  cleared  by  fin- 
ing, could  not  find  a  bidder,  although  its 
quality  was  considered  in  this  State  really 
good.  Of  a  wine  sold  from  a  grower's 
stock  here  in  New  Orleans  I  was  told  that 
it  obtained  a  higher  price,  or  at  least  that 
the  holder  of  it  in  New  Orleans  required  a 
higher  price,  than  that  paid  for  ordinary 
shipping  wines.  This  wine  was  with  em- 
phasis called  proprietor's  wine  and  this 
circumstance  of  extraordinary  confidence  in 
the  article,  more  than  its  hhape,  which  is 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  well-colored 
wines,  justified  the  pretension  of  a  higher 
price. 


This  and  sound  logic  may  indicate  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  altering  both  the  style, 
the  taste  and  prices  in  general  in  New 
Orleans,  bold  as  it  may  seem  to  swim 
against  the  current.  On  my  return  I  have 
learned  how  reduced  stocks  of  wine  are  in 
California.  This  will  be  hindering  the 
practical  beginning  of  reform  in  a  certain 
sense  now,  but  the  honest  distributing 
merchant  will  doubtless  agree  with  me 
that  such  reform  is  both  necessary  and 
ought  and  will  be  inaugurated  as  soon  as 
the  shoe  will  commence  pinching  seriously, 
as  we  foresee  it  will,  when  the  quantities 
our  vineyards  produce  will  be  twice  as 
much  as  our  shippers  can  handle.  That 
period  will  probably  begin  from  the  next 
vintage,  and  if  all  goes  well,  the  task  of 
reform  in  the  great  market  of  Louisiana 
will  be  eased  by  the  appearance  of  con- 
siderable produce  from  varieties  of  deep 
tinted  fruit,  which  as  yet  are  scarce  in 
yielding. 

The  wines  sent  by  our  merchants  to  the 
South  may  be  good,  some  may  be  very 
good  when  leaving  our  State.  But  we 
shall  easily  perfect  our  raw  ordinary  wines 
and  make  them  far  more  acceptable  than 
what  is  as  a  rule  consumed  in  the  South, 
both  in  color,  body  and  expression.  This 
latter  requisite  we  cannot  meet  with  now, 
at  least  in  most  cases. 

Reform  would  include  a  bettering  of 
prices.  No  complaint  with  those  ruling  for 
what  is  sold  retail  as  California  Claret  can 
be  made.  On  the  basis  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  prices  at  which  our  wines,  even 
if  marked  by  foreign  labels,  are  made 
accessible  to  the  consuming  public,  a 
healthy  and  increasing  business  is  secured 
there.  I  said  the  New  Orleans  market  is 
elastic.  This  is  equally  a  fact  in  other 
Southern  markets.  I  am  not  able  to  give 
figures.  I  judge  more  by  the  aspect  of  the 
merchandise  and  the  prices  obtained,  and 
do  not  know  how  much  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances can  influence  financial  features 
of  the  case.  But  I  know  and  insist  upon 
it,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  Southern  wine 
market  is  considerable.  Intelligent  people 
of  the  educated  and  well-to-do  class  in  New 
Orleans  who  have  examined  the  wines  ex- 
hibited, have  expressed  constantly  their 
fear  of  non-purity  of  California  wines  which 
they  can  purchase.  Surprised  at  more 
than  one  wine  I  could  show  them,  they 
stated  that  they  and  thousands  of  families 
would  be  glad  of  paying  a  decent  price  for 
such  wines  or  some  wine  in  which  they 
could  have  absolute  confidence  of  straight- 
ness,  were  such  wines  obtainable.  Now  I 
know  not  what  is  done  with  many  of  our 
wines,  and  if  there  is  really  so  much  to  be 
feared  from  handling  of  them  in  New  Or- 
leans, but  I  know  that  the  people  with 
whom  I  spoke,  told  the  truth  and  that 
superior  wines  in  safe  hands  will  find  a 
ready  outlet  there  and  in  quantities,  for  in 
Louisiana  we  have   the   agreeable  circum- 
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stance  that  wine  is  a  family  table  beverage 
in  thousands  of  households. 

The  dealers  in  our  State  may  find  all  the 
difficulties  they  claim  to  meet  with  for  the 
increase  of  sales.  The  nature  of  the  mer- 
chandise and  the  way  of  finding  outlets  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  in  the 
habitual  groove  and  increase  consumption. 
We  ought  to  move,  ought  to  influence  the 
American  public  in  favor  of  our  pure  pro- 
duce. Not  by  word  and  advice  alone,  but 
by  practically  providing  the  means  of  secu- 
rity for  the  purity  of  what  reaches  the 
consumer.  The  supervision,  as  far  as  it  be 
possible,  of  the  third  and  fourth  distributor, 
the  retailer  is  necessary.  The  practical 
way,  however,  is  to  adopt  such  means  as 
will  convey  to  the  consumer  our  product 
free  of  the  excess  of  profits  which  are  stuck 
on  unduly  and  scandalously  in  retail.  How 
to  effect  this,  you  must  deliberate.  The 
means  will  be  in  your  hands.  Be  assured 
every  one  of  you  gentlemen  who  strives  to 
produce  good  wines,  that  the  American 
public  will  absorb  whatever  is  really  good 
and  reaches  the  people  at  prices  not  doubled, 
triplicated  or  quadrupled  by  unjustifiable 
profits  exacted  by  the  retailer.  Over-pro- 
duction of  good  wines  is  a  myth,  a  delusive 
fear. 

In  conclusion  I  may  yet  add,  that  insig- 
nificant as  may  have  been  what  the  efforts 
of  a  single  man  in  the  way  I  could  work  in 
behalf  of  our  industry  could  accomplish, 
the  consequencas  of  this  attempt  to  touch 
some  few  thousands  of  the  many  millions 
populating  this  great  Continent  are  not 
lost .  California  viticulture,  as  it  could  be 
illustrated  truly,  meets  with  sympathy, 
prohibition  notwithstanding.  This  nation 
has  not  lost  that  virtue,  good,  common 
sense,  which  repulses  aberrations.  We 
have  received  innumerable  expressions  of 
sympathy  for  our  State  and  our  industry 
and  the  good  wishes  for  success  in  our 
efforts  for  progress.  I  wish  I  could  have 
done  more.  My  mite  was  willingly  given. 
I  worked  as  coLscientiously  as  I  knew  how 
and  with  truth  alone,  no  brag  entering 
in  what  has  been  said  and  done,  California 
viticulture  has  made  one  more  modest  con- 
quest. My  thanks  for  the  confidence  that 
I  would  work  for  the  best,  which  accom- 
panied me  on  my  humble  mission. 

The  President: — Gentlemen  you  have 
heard  this  very  valuable  report  of  Mr. 
Pohndorff,  and  I  should  like  it  followed  by 
a  general  discussion  upon  the  points  sug- 
gested by  him,  and  such  other  ideas  as  may 
be  brought  out  by  the  convention.  Any  in- 
formation that  could  be  suggested  would  be 
exceedingly  acceptable.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Priber.  Mr.  Priber  is  the 
advocate  of  California  wines  in  St.  Louis 
and  that  whole  district.  The  babies  cry  for 
it  and  the  ladies  cannot  go  to  sleep  without 
it.  Mr.  Priber  has  taken  a  very  active  in- 
terest in  viticulture .  He  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Napa  Wine  Company  and  knows 


a  great  deal  about  the  difficulties  of  the 
trade,  and  also  the  disadvantages  met  with 
in  the  east. 

ME.  E.  C.  PRIBER. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  have  worked  for  over  a 
dozen  years  for  California  wine,  and  I  have 
worked  when  it  has  not  been  easy,  if  I 
said  it  was  California  wine.  It  is  changed 
since  then  and  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the 
efforts  of  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Wetmore  and 
Mr.  Pohndorff  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
it  is  as  popular  as  any  wine  in  the  United 
States.  When  I  began  to  sell  California 
wines  in  the  heart  of  the  mercantile  world 
of  America,  and  I  found  they  treated  me 
well,  I  could  not  speak  of  California  wines, 
they  would  not  listen  to  me.  But  still  I 
think  the  greatest  difficulty  we  have  is  that 
we  do  not  handle  our  wine  properly.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  in  this  State,  but  it  is  han- 
dled after  we  send  it  from  the  State.  It  is 
not  in  a  proper  condition.  Our  packages 
for  instance  are  a  very  important  item.  The 
wine  is  not  packed  as  they  want  it  there. 
Formerly  we  sent  our  wines  in  large  pack- 
ages. ,  We  have  changed  somewhat  but  still 
it  is  not  done  very  well.  The  southern  part 
of  the  State  has  sent  mostly  these  long  pipes,, 
but  they  have  in  a  certain  measure  done 
away  with  it  and  do  not  ship  in  puncheons 
— they  send  it  in  barrels,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  thing.  The  package  has  much  to  do 
with  our  wines,  we  must  make  it  as  handy 
as  possible  for  the  retailer.  By  the  retailer, 
I  do  not  mean  your  saloon  man,  but  I  mean 
the  man  who  brings  it  to  the  customers,  the 
family.  He  wants  to  sell  in  small  packages, 
and  he  must  not  be  compelled  to  draw  it  off 
several  times.  And  we  must  not  send  wine 
that  is  not  clear,  and  we  must  send  it  so 
that  he  can  have  the  same  repeated.  For- 
merly when  I  cotumenced  to  deal  in  Cali- 
fornia wines,  I  studied  the  imports  of  New 
York,  particularly  the  Bordeaux  which  was 
a  certain  quality  of  wine  that  they  had  re- 
ceived for  years  and  years,  and  the  consum- 
er knew  what  he  was  to  receive  when  he  or- 
dered it.  With  California  it  has  been  dif- 
ferent. We  send  to-day  an  article  that 
pleases  exceedingly,  and  when  the  order  is 
sent  to  repeat  or  duplicate,  in  three  out  of 
four  times,  they  do  not  get  the  same  article. 
This  was  partly  from  our  limited  knowl- 
edge, and  partly  that  our  product  was  so 
small  that  we  could  not  always  replace  what 
we  had  sent.  With  a  larger  production  it 
will  change.  As  soon  as  our  cellars  are 
filled  with  good  wine  I  think  we  can  easily 
develop  a  trade.  The  vintage  of  1884  was 
a  large  vintage  and  the  first  four  years  left 
a  surplus,  but  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  from 
its  bad  quality.  I  suppose  you  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  could  sell  1885  better 
than  1884,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from 
the  papers  that  1884  has  almost  gone  out  of 
the  vendors  hands.  With  the  wine  of  1885 
we  will  be  able  to  build  up  our  reputation, 
I  know  by  my  own  experience,  having  seen 
that  of  1885  in  the  east.     They  send  orders. 
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notwithstanding  that  prices  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly high  compared  with  former  years. 
I  hope  that  the  vintage  of  1886  will  give  us 
both  quality  and  quantity,  for,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  we  have  no  surplus  wine  to  mar- 
ket. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Wetmore's  visit 
east  will  bear  fruit  -  immediately.  I  must 
say  that  I  have  personally  felt  it  already. 
The  wholesale  merchants,  importers  and  the 
largest  houses  in  New  York,  say  that  the 
public  take  interest  in  our  industries.  The 
public  want  California  wines  and  they  can- 
not always  get  them.  This  imported  liquid 
has  not  at  times  even  any  grape  juice.  The 
public  learn  of  this  through  such  efforts  as 
those  of  Mr.  Wetmore  and  Mr.  Pohndorff 
and  that  they  can  get  a  better  and  cheaper 
article. 

The  Peesident. — I  now  call  on  Mr.  "Wet- 
more  to  state  the  programme  that  will  be 
followed  by  this  Convention.  There  will  be 
three  committees  appointed,  one  a  contin- 
gent committee  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
a  committee  on  resolutions  which  I  hope 
won't  be  used,  but  for  a  case  of  necessity 
there  will  ha  one  appointed.  There  will  al- 
so be  a  committee  on  wine  exhibits  and  one 
on  raisin  exhibits.  As  the  chair  does  not 
know  what  wine  growers  or  raisin  makers 
will  be  in  town,  or  are  in  town  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  as  we  wish  to  make  this  commit- 
tee as  effective  as  possible,  the  appointment 
of  this  committee  will  be  delayed  until  to- 
morrow when  we  will  know  who  are  here. 
You  will  be  notified  of  the  selections  to-mor- 
row. 

ME.  C.  A.  WETMOEE. 

To-morrow  afternoon  the  raisin  question 
■will  be  discussed  by  those  conversent  with 
it.  We  do  not  know  who  will  be  here,  but 
.Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Lusk,  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  White,  I  think,  will  probably  be  in  at- 
tendance. The  raisin  men  are  doing  a 
great  deal  all  over  the  country,  and  there 
are  many  practical  questions  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  hope  the  wine  men  will  take  inter- 
est in  them,  as  they  are  all,  more  or  less, 
in  one  sense  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

On  Wednesday  the  experiences  of  practi- 
cal wine  makers  in  fermentation  during  the 
vintage  of  1885,  will  be  considered,  and  the 
influence  of  the  selection  of  the  grape  in 
making  good  wine,  the  difficulties  that  are 
encountered  and  the  means  of  overcoming 
them,  or  suggestions  that  may  be  made  as 
to  the  methods  of  overcoming  the  difficulty 
will  be  discussed  by  practical  men.  Mr. 
Crabb  is  expected  to  be  here.  There  will 
also  be  the  result  of  experiments  performed 
in  connection  with  the  Commission  on  last 
year's  viutage. 

On  Thursday,  Professor  Rising,  the 
State  analyst,  who  has  made  analyses  of 
quite  a  number  of  wines,  some  imported 
And  some  native,  will  make  a  report.  He 
•has  also  during  the  past  year  investigated 
the  use  of  arsenic  against  grass  hoppers  and 


will  make  a  report  on  that  subject.  During 
that  day  we  will -try  to  have  the  microscope 
here  to  illustrate  the  various  forms  of  fun- 
goid germs  found  in  the  wine,  called  fer- 
ment. Not  only  the  alchoholic  ferments  in 
all  its  form3,  but  other  and  false  ferments, 
may  be  shown  by  the  microscope  and  so 
determine  what  is  the  matter  with  the  wine. 
On  the  same  day  we  shall  probably  h^ar 
from  Professor  Hilgard,  of  the  University, 
and  if  there  is  time  on  the  same  day,  a  re- 
port from  our  own  office  as  to  the  experi- 
ments conducted  here  and  in  the  country. 

On  Friday,  the  plan  is   to   take   up   the 
question  of  National  and  State  Legislation, 
which  occupies  our  thoughts  a  great  deal  at 
the  present  time.     We  will  probably  have 
to  give  a  little   more  than  an  hour  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  to  that  subject,  because  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  think  about.     The  people 
are  with  us  all  the  time,  and  the  only  trouble 
is  there  has  been  no  work  done  in  the  past, 
but  by  careful  discussion  of  this  question  I 
think   it   can   be   made  apparent  that  with 
organization  we  can  accomplish  much,  for 
the  people  want  us  to  do  this.     There  is  the 
question  of  local  option  laws  and  prohibi- 
tion laws  throughout  the  E-ist.     They  are 
agitating  legislation  which  has   to   be   con- 
sidered more  or  less,  as  it  is  hurting  us.   As 
Mr.  Pohndorff  said  to-night,  you  can  buy 
whisky  where  you  can't  buy  wine.     Prohi- 
bition does  not  prohibit  whisky,  but  it  does 
prohibit  wine.     Wine   is   too   bulky   to   be 
packed  around,  and  the  local  option  move- 
ment is  really  helping  whisky.     In  Maine, 
where  they  have  the  prohibition  law,  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  gentleman  that  he  can 
count  more  drunkards  passing  his  office  in 
Portland,  Maine,  than  he  could  before  the 
law  was  passed.     I  hear  the  same  thing  in 
Kansas  and  Iowa.     And  onr  interest  is  the 
one    that   is   hurt   first.     You  cannot  carry 
barrels  of  wine   around  surreptitiously,  but 
whisky  can  be  carried  in  all  sorts  of  pack- 
ages, and  you  can  get  it  anywhere,  or  do  as 
they   do  in   the   hotels,  when  you  want  a 
drink  of  whisky  they  send  you  up  to  the 
bed-room  and  let  you  drink  it  there.     We 
must  think  it  over,  for  it  is  a  misguided  ef- 
fort.    The  vilest  rot-gut  in  the  world  is  now 
being  sold  in  prohibition  centers,  but  it  is 
under  suppression,  and  no  man  has  a  right 
to  complain  of  a  drink  that  is  sold  against 
law.      They  are  doing  the  country  a  great 
deal  of  harm.     Virginia  has  just  passed  a 
local  option  law.     Canada,  half  of  it,  is  un- 
der control  of  local  option.     Kansas  is  un- 
der control,  and  Iowa  is  under  control  of  the 
prohibitionists.     In  other  words, the  country 
is  getting  under  the  controll  of  cranks,  and 
it  is  for  the  very  reason  that  people  do  not 
do  anything  except  in  the  line  of  trade,  and 
trade,   when  it  gets  down  to  the  question  of 
retailing,  is  often  something  that  is  not  very 
commendable,  and  that  we  do  not  like  to 
stand  up  for.     I  am  certain  that,  as  I  have 
seen  trade  in  the  East,  the  saloon  and  the 
retailer  working,  it  is  not  a  very  respectable 
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business.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  re- 
sponsible class  among  them,  but  the  cheats 
that  are  carried  on  through  the  retailer  are 
something  abominable.  I  hardly  realized 
how  it  was  until  I  went  to  look  into  it  in  the 
careful  and  prohibition  States  in  the  East. 
Their  efforts  are  against  us.  The  other  is  a 
legitimate  business  of  course,  and  they  aie 
entitled  to  have  their  liberty.  They  do  not 
belp  us  one  particle  to  suppress  these  nefa- 
rious practices.  Why  ?  I  suppose  they  are 
losing  a  part  of  their  thunder.  They  do 
not  join  with  us  in  any  of  our  efforts.  I  am 
talking  about  the  organizations,  the  fight- 
ing militant  prohibitionists.  Of  course  there 
are  men  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  who 
have  a  warm  feeling  for  us,  and  they  are 
willing  to  go  as  far  as  they  can  to  secure 
a  reform  by  helping  the  people  to  suppress 
all  forms  of  adulteration. 

When  an  attack  is  made  on  our  interests 
it  is  resisted  by  whom  ?  Only  men  in  the 
trade;  producers  are  doing  nothing — no  or- 
ganized work  is  done  anywhere.  Some- 
thing should  be  done,  because  we  are  being 
stabbed  in  the  back  everywhere  and  our  in- 
dustry is  being  hurt  more  than  ever.  We 
have  to  attack  from  the  standpoint  of  per- 
sonal interest  sometimes. 

On  Saturday,  congate  to  this  same  sub 
ject,  it  has  been  considered  best  to  take  up 
the  topics  of  prospective  vintages  and  mar- 
kets and  consideration  of  trade,  how  to  en- 
large it,  and  what  obstacles  are  in  the  way. 
A  subject  that  we  have  had  up  before  in 
our  Conventions  and  always  discussed  it, 
but  which  we  each  year  discuss  more  intel- 
ligently. If  we  carry  out  our  plan  during 
the  week  we  will  try  to  get  hotel  men,  res- 
taurant managers  and  retailers  of  wine  to 
meet  with  us.  They  really  can  do  more  for 
us  than  all  the  Conventions  that  meet 
here.  If  the  hotel  and  the  restaurant  men 
in  the  country  would  sell  wine  at  the  same 
rate  of  profit  as  ttaey  sell  beer,  they  will 
have  accomplished  a  great  reform .  And  if 
they  can  accomplish  this,  and  they  won't 
do  it,  we  must  try  to  find  a  way  to  make 
them  do  it.  For  it  is  an  extortion  that  they 
extract  out  of  the  wine  drinker  by  making 
him  pay  a  larger  profit  than  they  do  the 
others.  If  we  use  a  little  skill  in  our  work 
and  combine  our  forces,  I  think  we  can  ac 
complish  something.  These  gentlemen, 
such  as  I  have  mentioned,  are  interested  in 
the  business,  and  they  can  do  something 
for  the  public. 

The  Convention  was  then  adjourned  until 
Tuesday  Morning  at  10  o'clock. 


SECOND  PAY, 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1886, 
During  the  day  the  President  appointed 
the  following  Committee: — The  Committee 
on  Wines,  F.  Pohndorff,  E.  C.  Priber,  St. 
Helena;  C.  H.  Shillaber,  Cordelia;  J.  D.  B. 
Stillman,    Lugonia;    J.  A.    Stewart,  Santa 


Clara;  N.Wyckoff,  Woodland;  J.  H.Drum- 
mond,  Glen  Ellen;  R.  T.  Pierce,  Santa 
Clara;  George  Bernard, Livermore ;  I.Lands- 
berger,  San  Francisco;  C.  Palmtag,  Hol- 
lister;  W.  B.  West,  Stockton;  E.  H.  Rix- 
ford,  Woodside,  San  Mateo  Co.;  E.B.Smith, 
Martinez;  Wm.  Caldwell,  Cloverdale;  Capt. 
J.  Chamon  de  St  Hubert,  San  Francisco. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

This  day  the  discussion  appointed  for  the 
afternoon  session  was  postponed,  Mr.  Wet- 
more  announcing  that  the  gentlemen  who 
expected  had  not  arrived,  and  therefore  the 
consideration  of  the  raisin  culture  would  be 
put  off  until  the  evening. 


EVENIJSG    SESSION. 

President  Haraszthy  called  the  Conven- 
tion to  order  and  said: 

To-night  is  especially  set  apart  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  raisin  growers,  concerning 
the  finest  quality,  and  the  best  methods  of 
making  raisins,  including  the  manner  of 
pruning  if  necessary,  style  of  boxes  and 
relativ  emerits  between  the  different  styles 
of  producing  the  same  thing.  I  shall  first 
call  upon  Colonel  Bramhall,  who  represents 
the  raisinn  iterests  of  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Co., 
and  then  upon  Mr.  Isidor  Jacobs,  the  rep- 
resentative of  Lusk  &  Co. ;  then  I  shall  call 
for  a  report  from  Mr.  Byron  Jackson,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Raisin  Committee.  After 
that  I  hope  that  all  interested  in  raisin  cul- 
ture will  then  come  forward  and  ask  ques 
tions  or  make  suggestions . 

COLONEL  BEAMHALL. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 
Mr.  Johnson  was  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  you  this  evening  on  this 
question,  but  he  is  unavoidably  detained 
at  home  by  a  very  severe  cold,  very  much 
to  his  regret,  and  equally  to  niiue,  for  I  am 
sent  here  to  speak  on  his  behalf. 

The  question  of  raisins  is  one  that  is  of 
very  great  present  and  prospective  interest 
and  importance  to  the  State  of  California. 
It  is  so,  by  reason  more  of  the  great  capa- 
bilities in  the  way  of  raisin  production, 
than  because  of  the  amount  of  product  up 
to  this  time;  as  you  are  all  doubtless  aware, 
this  product  has  lately  undergone  a  large 
increase,  the  last  crop  having  been  not  less 
than  twice  the  size  of  any  previous  crop, 
but  still  at  its  present  proportions,  the  large 
production  of  California  iu  raisins  bar  iy 
reac'aes  one-tenth  of  the  amount  consumed 
in  the  United  States  annually,  and  which 
have  heretofore  been  almost  exclusively 
imported  raisins 

The  introduction  of  raisins  from  Califor- 
nia into  the  East  has  necessarily  been  very 
slow  and  gradual.  It  started  at  first  upon 
the  Coast,  and  gradually  worked  its  way 
towards  the  East,  making  headway,  as  the 
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people  became  familiar  with,  the  goods  and 
acquainted  with  their  merits,  and  as  they 
overcame  their  prejudices,  which  still  exist 
in  the  minds  of  many  in  the  far  East,  in 
favor  of  the  imported  product  over  the 
domestic.  And  whilst  I  call  this  prejudice, 
it  is  not  wholly  so.  The  preference  in 
favor  of  the  foreign  raisin  is,  in  a  measure, 
well  founded.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  an 
industry  that  has  existed  for  generations  in 
the  old  countries,  and  has  the  benefit  of 
experience  which  accrues  with  time,  would 
necessarily  have  reached  in  all  branches 
and  all  departments  of  the  work,  a  per- 
fection which  we,  as  beginners  in  this  coun- 
try, can  scarcely  hope  to  attain,  except  with 
greater  experience  than  we  have  had.  But 
with  the  progressive  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  we  shall 
make  such  progress  in  a  short  time,  that 
we  will  stand  on  an  equality  with  the 
Spaniards  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  rais- 
ins. We  encounter  the  greatest  difficulty — 
and  when  I  say  we,  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  raisin  dealers — in  introducing  raisins 
into  the  far  East,  where  we  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  imported  article,  and  it 
has  been  with  great  gratification  that  we 
have  observed,  particularly  within  the  last 
two  seasons,  that  the  Eastern  markets  are 
gradually  opening  to  California  raisins. 
It  was  a  providential  thing,  because  the 
Coast  and  the  far  Western  and  the  South 
Western  States  were  inadequate  to  take  up 
our  entire  product.  We  have  only  been 
enabled  to  introduce  California  raisins  into 
the  far  East,  into  the  markets  that  are 
critical,  where  commodities  are  bought  and 
sold  strictly  upon  their  merits,  because 
California  raisins  have  been  steadily  im- 
proving in  quality;  not  necessarily  in  the 
inherent  quality  of  the  grape  itself,  bat 
there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the 
process  doubtless  of  cultivation  first,  but 
certainly  in  curing,  then  grading,  and  then 
of  packing.  I  know  that  you  gentlemen 
who  represent  the  practical  raisin  interests 
as  growers,  after  learning  that  there  is  a 
market  for  you  and  that  it  is  practically 
unlimited,  because  your  production  will  not 
increase  with  the  ratio  of  the  increased 
consumption  in  the  East,  saying  nothing  of 
the  vast  quantity  now  consumed  of  import- 
ed raisins,  know  that  the  most  important 
things  for  you  are  questions  pertinent  to 
the  curing  and  preparation  of  the  raisins 
for  the  market.  This  matter  of  curing  is  a 
thing  that  cannot  be  told,  it  cannot  be 
taught  in  books,  it  cannot  be  written  down, 
except  in  a  general  and  a  vague  way.  It  is  a 
thing  that  must  be  learned  by  experience. 
We  have  not  here  the  benefit  of  several 
prior  generations  of  experience  from  which 
to  draw  the  lesson  which  the  Spanish  raisin 
maker  takes  in  almost  with  his  mother's 
milk.  We  are  dependent  upon  such  in- 
genuity and  fertility  of  resources  as  we 
have,  and  as  occasion  may  furnish.  There- 
fore, for   every  individual  about  to  engage 


in  the  business,  the  best  injunction  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  of  curing  raisins  is,  that 
they  shall  place  themselves  under  the  prac- 
tical direction  of  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience before  them,  learn  what  can  be 
learned  from  those,  and  then  trust  to  their 
own  readiness  of  the  senses,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  readiness  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

After  curing,  whi  h  is  not  relatively  but 
virtually  the  vital  thing  of  the  whole  bius- 
ness,  the  matter  of  grading  is  next  in  im- 
portance. The  reason  of  its  importance  is, 
that  the  consumer  of  the  raisin  will  in- 
variably judge  them  first  by  thtir  appear- 
ance, and  their  appearance  will  be  affected 
by  their  grading,  and  it  has  been  almost  a 
reproach  to  the  California  raisins,  that  the 
reason  that  they  have  been  so  long  in  get- 
ting into  the  market  is  because  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  business  there  was  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  proper  grading  and 
carelessness  of  method,  of  slovenliness, 
partly  arising  from  lack  of  experience,  and 
partly  from  absence  of  business  training. 
All  that  is  being  remedied,  but  it  behooves 
those  in  the  business  to  study  the  manner 
of  grading  and  details  of  curing. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  to  grade  too  fine.  I  have  seen  for 
example  from  some  ranches  eight  different 
grades  of  Muscatel  raisins.  That  is  more 
than  there  is  any  necessity  for,  or  that  it  is 
profitable  to  make.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion, the  grading  will  yield  here  very  much 
as  it  does  in  Spain;  about  two  classes,  one 
of  bunch  raisins  which  may  be  London 
Layer,  or  Layer,  according  to  its  quality, 
and  another  class  of  loose.  There  may  be 
others,  but  these  two  will  answer  for  the 
ordinary  product  of  Calif oruia  vineyards. 
There  should  be  at  least  two  grades  of  each 
of  these  classes,  separating  the  better  from 
the  inferior,  and  packing  them  by  them- 
selves. They  will  bring  prices,  by  reason 
of  this  classification,  much  higher  than  if 
the  two  grades  are  left  together;  in  fact  the 
effect  of  leaving  a  high  grade  and  a  low 
grade  of  raisins  together  in  one  package  is 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  the  package  to 
that  of  the  low  grade.  This  is  a  matter, 
however,  which  depends  on  experience  and 
acuteness  of  one's  personal  observation. 

After  this  comes  the  important  matter  of 
packing.  There  is  a  special  style  of  pack- 
ing which  is  known  as  the  California  style, 
it  is  the  close  style,  the  face  of  which  is 
exposed  on  the  opening  of  the  box.  The 
box  is  ordinarily  required  to  be  close  pack- 
ed, that  there  be  no  crevices,  no  interstices, 
no  stems  to  be  seen.  Now,  the  packers  in 
Spain  exhibit  the  stem,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  they  are  bunch  raisins,  as  the 
bunch  raisins  are  more  desirable  than  the 
loose  raisins,  but  the  loose  raisins  are  per- 
haps the  most  profitable.  Some  of  the 
California  stems  are  larger  than  in  the 
corresponding  grades  of  Spanish  raisins, 
and  for  that  reason,  with  our  dry  climate, 
it  is  very  apt  to  over-dry  both  the  stem  and 
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the  raisins,  and  to  shrivel  up  all  the  fruit 
on  the  bunch.  It  was  early  thought  by- 
packers  to  conceal  these  defects,  to  entirely 
cover  the  face  of  the  box  so  that  there 
should  be  nothing  presented  but  a  mass  of 
clear  fruit,  perfectly  level  on  the  surface. 
In  the  matter  of  the  thickness  of  stem,  I  do 
not  know  that  there  ever  will  be  any 
change  (probably  that  is  a  matter  of  soil 
and  climate,  I  am  not  competent  to  speak 
on  that  point)  but  in  the  matter  of  the  dry 
condition  of  the  raisin,  which  induces  the 
shelling  off  from  the  stem,  that  is  to  a  large 
extent  under  the  control  of  the  grower  or 
drier,  and  there  comes  in  the  value  of 
trained  experience  in  watching  the  grape 
as  it  cures,  and  taking  it  up  from  the  board 
at  its  proper  time.  Furthermore,  the  hand- 
ling of  it  in  the  sweat  box  is  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  sweat  box  in  reality,  although 
it  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  curing,  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  the  means  (most  effectively  yet 
known)  of  egualizing  the  moisture  not  only 
of  one  raisin  to  another  on  portions  of  a 
bunch,  but  with  every  bunch  to  the  other 
bunches,  the  idea  being  to  produce  absolute 
equality  of  moisture  of  the  entire  fruit  that 
is  contained  in  one  package. 

If  information  is  wanted  on  any  points 
relating  to  packing  or  handling  for  the 
trade,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  all 
questions  that  may  be  asked.  I  am  not  a 
practical  packer  myself,  but  I  have  had 
occasion  to  overlook  it  for  many  years,  and 
to  look  at  it  entirely  from  a  standpoint  of 
trade. 

There  is  a  point  that  I  have  overlooked . 
The  crop  of  last  year  was  known  to  be 
larger  than  any  year  in  California,  and 
up  to  a  certain  time  it  was  contemplated 
that  we  should  have  the  finest  as  well  as 
the  largest  crop,  but  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  grapes  fell  short  in  point  of  quality 
to  some  previous  seasons.  Some  of  you 
who  live  in  the  raisin  districts  know  this 
was  from  the  fact  of  the  very  hot  weater 
that  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  drying  season,  which  materially  inter- 
fered with  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The 
result  was  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
raisins  over-dried  and  were  inferior  in 
quality,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  have 
been  raisins  which  were  sold  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere,  at  the  same  prices  that  have 
been  paid  for  Spanish  raisins.  That  should 
be  a  cause  of  congratulation,  for  it  demon- 
strates the  possibility  of  California  becom- 
ing the  center  of  production  for  the  United 
States. 

The  President. — I  would  like  to  ask  you 
if  there  is  any  recognized  quality  outside  of 
mere  appearance,  outside  of  mere  packing, 
from  the  taste,  not  only  from  the  look,  if 
there  is  any  distinction  recognized  in  com- 
mercial circles. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — Yes,but  that  varies  very 
materially  with  localities.      For  example, 


California  is  generally  known,  but  the  taste 
of  American  raisins  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  East,  and  there  is  very  little  distinction 
if  they  are  of  full  flavor  and  meaty.  Next, 
therefore,  to  quality,  the  question  of  flavor 
determines  the  matter. 

The  President. — Other  things  being 
equal,  would  you  recommend  packing  ac- 
cording to  appearance  in  preference  to  fla- 
vor ?  I  ask  this  question  for  I  notice  many 
good  ladies  in  our  grocery  stores  on  many 
occasions  pick  out  boxes  without  choosing, 
I  think,  the  largest  raisins,  and  I  thought 
that  that  showed  something  in  the  flavor 
that  was  better  than  size.  What  price  they 
paid  for  them  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  evidently 
showed  a  preference  for  the  smaller  article. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — That  would  be  natural 
if  there  was  a  difference  in  the  two  raisins, 
one  of  good  flavor  and  one  of  brackish  fla- 
vor. Other  things  being  equal,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  consideration  in  the  size  of  the 
raisin.  There  is  on  exhibition  here  a  very 
fancy  box  of  raisins  that  is  brought  from 
Spain.  It  is  a  style  of  box  that  sells  for  a 
high  price  in  New  York  City  for  a  short 
time  daring  the  holiday  season.  The  goods 
that  are  in  it  are  no  better  than  many  that 
went  out  of  California  this  season,  but  it 
pleases  the  eye. 

The  President. — You  see  we  are  work- 
ing to  a  disadvantage.  If  our  raisins  are  as 
pleasing  as  the  others  in  appearance,  then 
if  the  fruit  be  as  good  in  quality,  the  ques- 
tion is  what  is  a  new  beginner  to  look  for  ; 
is  he  to  aim  for  size,  or  is  it  packing,  or  to 
make  a  raisin  that  will  be  more  pulpy,  or 
fruitier,  or  of  finer  flavor,  and  sacrifice  size 
and  appearance  ?  They  might  recognize 
such  a  raisin  as  that. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — Probably  in  the  lifetime 
of  myself  it  will  be  a  sound  commercial 
principle  for  the  grower  to  look  to  size  and 
color  rather  than  flavor,  but  if  he  can  com- 
bine those  qualities  it  will  be  bttter.  I  do 
not  suppose  he  can  control  the  matter  of 
flavor  at  all — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
viticulture  and  do  not  pretend  to  speak  up- 
on that  subject,  but  it  is  a  certain  thing  that 
a  small  raisin,  however  superior  in  quality, 
will  not  sell  as  readily  as  a  larger  raisin  of 
inferior  quality.  There  are  others  that  pre- 
fer flavor,  but  take  for  instance  the  Sultana 
raisin.  A  majority  of  consumers  will  not 
touch  it  at  all  except  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price.  They  prefer  the  Muscatel  raisin.  "We 
have  had  that  demonstrated  this  year. 
There  were  raisins  of  a  very  fine  quality 
made  in  California  ;  we  shipped  them  East 
and  some  of  them  probably,  sold  as  high  as 
eight  and  a  quarter  cents  delivered  at  East- 
ern points,  but  those  were  exceptions.  You 
may  have  noticed  some  of  the  raisins  that 
were  made  this  season,  Mr.  Wetmore  un- 
doubtedly has,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
were  over-dried.     They  rattled  like  peas. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Yes,  they  were  very  in- 
sipid . 
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Mb.  Bkamhall. — Yes,  they  were  almost 
devoid  of  flavor.  There  is  none  of  that  jol- 
ly in  it  that  there  should  be.  In  the  minds 
of  some  people  it  is  thought  that  all  the 
moisture  is  dried  up.  This  is  candied  ;  it 
is  not  a  raisin  at  all.  The  raisin  is  a  grape 
dried  to  such  a  point  that  the  jelly  is  re- 
tained in  it.  If  it  g'oc  s  beyond  that  point, 
you  have  taken  some  of  the  jelly  or  pectine, 
and  for  that  matter  you  might  as  well  dry 
a  Malvoisie  or  any  of  the  other  ordinary 
grapes  in  lieu  of  the  Muscat. 

Me.  Wetmoke. — Have  you  not  observed 
in  those  insipid  ones  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
sugar. 

Me.  Bkamhall. — Certainly  there  is  a  lack 
of  sugar. 

Me.  Wetmoke. — Does  not  that  point  to 
the  remedy  in  the  case?  In  wine  making 
we  notice  that  in  certain  varieties  of  grapes 
we  do  not  get  much  sugar,  and  I  notice  that 
the  raisin  makers  are  trying  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  grape  rlgardless  of  the 
quality  of  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — I  think  that  is  the  object, 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  fruit,  and  if,  as 
you  tell  me,  it  is  dangerous  to  the  saccharine 
in  the  grape  to  increase  it  to  an  abnormal 
size,  I  think  the  remedy  is  a  very  easy  one. 
In  Spain  they  limit  the  production  there. 

The  President. — The  tendency  of  my 
question  is  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  to 
ascertain  for  them  what  they  should  plant, 
what  will  yield  them  the  most  money,  the 
large  size  or  quality.  It  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  compare  the  Seedless  Sultana  with 
the  raisins  for  it  is  much  more  of  a  currant 
than  it  is  a  raisin — it  is  a  grape  of  course. 
With  Muscatel  of  even  ordinary  size,  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit  varies.  If  you 
compare  the  foreign  and  dome  stic  raisins  of 
a  certain  given  size,  the  difference  is  very 
small.  There  is  a  box  there  that  appears 
to  be  of  a  very  large  size  but  when  you 
examine  it  it  is  very  little  larger  than  the 
others.  Now  which  is  the  most  desirable 
raisin,  the  dark  blue  colored  raisin  or  the 
very  light  one  ? 

Mr.  Bramhall. — That  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
just  as  it  is  which  is  preferable,  the  sun  or 
the  dryer  dried  raisin.  There  is  no  pre- 
ponderance of  grade  yet. 

The  President. — But  which  is  the  more 
preferred  of  the  foreign  raisins  ? 

Mr.  Bramhall. — We  have  to  deal  with 
this  country.  We  have  no  possibility  of 
export  yet. 

The  President. — But  if  we  are  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Spanish  raisin,  that  I  sup- 
pose must  be  our  guide. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — Yes,  but  as  yet  we  are 
not  sending  many  to  points  where  we  are 
in  competition  with  them.  Both  the  purple 
and  red  are  equally  favored.  I  see  Dehe- 
sias  here  that  have  a  very  pronounced  red- 
dish hue,  and  the  raisins  from  the  northern 
counties  have  a  fine  lightish  tint.  Both 
those  raisins  have  been  sold  in  the  Eastern 
market  side  by  side  at  the  same  price.     It 


is  the  American  people  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  now  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
I  suppose  that  in  wines  you  find  there  is 
not  the  same  distinction  here  that  there  is 
in  a  foreign  country;  I  suppose  that  our 
palates  are  cooler  yet. 

The  President. — The  raisins  from  Spain 
have  been  here  for  a  good  many  years  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  will  govern  the  market 
and  will  guide  the  purchasers  in  their 
preference  for  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — That  seems  to  have  but 
little  to  do  with  it.  As  to  the  matter  of 
flavor  and  size  of  the  raisin,  it  cannot  be 
determined  by  the  individual  as  to  what  it 
will  be  in  advance.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  much  about  that,  but  I  presume  it 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
climate.    Is  not  this  so  ? 

The  President. — Yes,  to  some  extent,  but 
still  there  might  be  more  control  exercised 
in  it  perhaps.  For  instance  in  some  locali- 
ties a  person  can  turn  on  water  or  not  just 
as  suits  himself.  Now  if  he  does  he  can 
make  a  larger  raisin  and  have  a  larger  crop, 
and  if  he  has  only  to  think  of  size  and  the 
amount  of  crop  of  course  he  will  turn  on 
the  water;  if  he  wants  on  the  contrary  a 
raisin  somewhat  smaller  but  of  a  better 
flavor,  and  gets  a  higher  price  for  quality, 
he  need  not  have  so  many  bunches  on  his 
vine.  He  would  be  guided  by  the  influence 
of  production.  I  am  talking  of  where  a 
person  can  or  cannot  irrigate.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  season.  I  do  not  say  any- 
thing of  irrigation  in  the  winter,  but  irri- 
gating out  of  season.  We  find  in  parts  of 
this  State  irrigating  in  the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — I  should  certainly  advise 
all  contemplating  going  into  the  business  to 
give  special  heed  first  to  the  matter  of  size. 
I  think  that  will  be  of  the  most  importance 
to  them  for  some  time  to  come.  Other 
generations  that  are  more  highly  educated 
than  we  may  make  a  distiuction  of  quality 
and  flavor.  But  there  is  not  difference 
enough  of  flavor  between  the  different 
raisins  to  justify  a  verj  great  distinction  on 
that  score;  there  is  of  course  some  dis- 
tinction. 

The  President. — I  think  you  will  find 
boxes  on  the  table  that  are  remarkably 
distinct. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — They  may  represent  the 
two  extremes;  the  fullest  flavor  and  the 
most  insipid,  that  is  possible.  But  I  mean 
taking  them  as  a  class.  That  is  not  deter- 
mined necessarily  by  locality. 

The  President. — Are  there  any  questions 
that  any  gentleman  would  ask  of  Colonel 
Bramhall  before  he  leaves  us  ?  This  is  a 
very  important  subject  and  a  very  interesting 
one;  I  should  like  to  see  the  raisin  makers 
have  half  the  interest  in  their  business  that 
the  wine  man  has  in  his. 

Mr.  Landsberger. — I  would  like  to  know 
whether   a   large    grape    grown    by   King 
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forced  by  irrigation  will,  when  ripe,  make 
a  large  raisin.     I  very  much  doubt  it . 

Mr.    Bramhall.  —  Not    necessarily;    the 
moisture  may  dry  out  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Landsberger. — I  think  that  a  grape 
may  grow  larger  by  reason  of  being  irrigated, 
but  that  such  a  grape  will  make  a  smaller 
raisin  than  a  tolerably  fair  sized  grape  that 
is  not  grown  by  irrigation.  The  water 
passes  to  the  grape  and  will  all  dry  out 
when  it  is  dried  into  a  raisin.  I  think  that 
a  raisin  made  from  a  grape  not  grown  by 
irrigation  will  make  a  better  fruit  and 
better  raisin,  will  be  more  fruity,  will  have 
more  flesh  and  less  skin  than  a  big  sized 
looking  raisin  which  has  been  aided  by 
irrigation.  I  have  had  a  very  short  ex- 
perience in  raising  making  but  in  that  time 
I  have  tried  the  two  together  on  a  very 
small  scale,  but  that  has  been  my  experi- 
ence, that  a  very  large  sized  looking  grape, 
.grown  where  it  had  the  benefit  of  water, 
growing  near  a  creek  where  it  was  irrigated, 
when  dried,  made  a  much  smaller  raisin 
than  a  smaller  grape  farther  away  from  the 
•creek  which  did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
moisture;  it  was  not  artificial  irrigation  in 
this  instance,  but  the  one  grown  without 
<ihe  moisture  made  a  much  superior  fruit. 
You  understand,  however,  that  my  experi- 
ence has  only  been  that  of  a  couple  of 
months  and  I  would  like  to  learn  something 
here  from  persons  of  experience  whether 
that  was  an  individual  case. 

Mr:  Bramhall. — That  is  in  conformity  to 
the  rule.  For  example,  a  gentleman  who 
■has  had  some  very  fine  raisins  and  made 
them  without  irrigation  said  that  the  aver- 
age loss  in  drying  was  about  two  and  three- 
quarters  to  one,  whereas  it  is  not  proper  to 
calculate  less  than  four  to  one  for  the  irri- 
gated grape.  That  is  a  great  gain  for  the 
non-irrigated  grape.  As  to  flavor  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  non-irrigated  grape  makes 
as  good  a  raisin  as  any  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Byron  Jackson. — You  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge. 

Mr.  Bramhall.— I   might  add  that  they 
make  very  much  better. 
;  Mr.  Jackson. — Are  there  any  really  dis- 
tinct  neighborhoods    recognized   as   raisin 
neighoorhoods  that  do  not  irrigate  ? 

Mr.  Bramhall.— I  am  told  there  is,  in  the 
El  Cajon  Valley.  I  am  told  that  there  is 
no  irrigation  there  at  all;  they  have  no  irri- 
gating system  there. 

Mr.  Jaekson. — Do  you  know  how  far 
they  are  from  mountain  streams? 

Mr.  Bramhall. — There  are  vineyards 
which  are  midway  between  two  ranges  of 
hills,  which  I  should  think  were  from 
three  to  six  miles  apart. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — They  are  located  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  valley  containing  15,000 
acres  of  level  land. 

-Mr.  Jackson. — I  have  understood  that 
their  vineyards  were  along  the  hills  from 
which  they  secured  a  supply  of  water. 


Mr.  Bramhall. — I  heard  from^the  owner 
of  a  raisin  ranch  at  Fresno  that  he  was 
making  preparations  to  under-drain  his 
vineyard.  He  considered  that  in  his  part 
of  the  country  they  have  more  than  water 
enough  in  the  soil  and  he  will  not  only 
abandon  irrigation  but  he  will  drain . 

Mr.  Jackson. — Our  vineyard  is  now  about 
five  years  old.     I  think  we  have  flooded  it 
twice,  and  we  never  do  it  except  in  winter, 
or  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  never  do 
it  without  expecting  a  dry  year,  or  not  hav- 
ing had  a  sufficiency  of  rain  up  to  this  date. 
Last  year  for  the  sake  of  testing  we  irri- 
gated  a  small  plot,  and   that  plot  was   un- 
questionably  better  than  those  that   were 
not  irrigated.      Then  my  neighbor,   Mrs. 
Briggs,  had  one  locality  that  was  irrigated. 
I  know  they  had  to  flood  it  in  order  to  plow 
it.     I    was  a  little  later  than  this,  but  it 
was  the  finest  grape,  and  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing  considered  a  little   sectional,  I  am   of 
the  opinion  that  she  has  as  good  a  sample 
as  any  grapes  that  are  on  the  table.     I  am 
also  of  opinion  that  this  locality  could  not 
raise   grapes  without    irrigation.      I   have 
heard  the  remarks  in  regard  to  size,  and  I 
have   a  good   opinion  of  it,    that   possibly 
large  grapes  may  not  be  as  good  as  smaller 
ones,  but  the  great  thing  to  be  reached  is  to 
give  a  uniform   size ;  I   believe   that  is  the 
most  important  thing  to  be  considered,   to- 
gether with   some  way  of    preventing  our 
vines  from  constantly  producing  what  we 
call  the  second  crop,  but  it  might  safely  be 
said  a  late   grape,  for  it  commences   early 
and  continues  constantly,  with  a  period  of 
at  least  two  months  ripening.     If  there  is 
something  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  that 
I  would  like  to  know  it.     This  year  we  had 
them  frosted,  and  after  the  rains  came  we 
still  had  a  large  crop  we  could  not  use,  so 
we  sold  them  for  enough   at  the  winery   to 
pay  for  their  picking,     If  they  had  had  two 
weeks  more   for  ripening  they  would   have 
been   of  some   account.     If  there  is   some 
remedy  for  that  second  crop,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  some  uniform  size,  I  think  we  shall 
have  made  considerable  progress. 

The  President. — There  seems  to  be  some 
difference  as  to  what  is  meant  by  irrigation, 
as  to  whether  it  is  during  the  time  it  rains 
or  in  the  summer.  As  a  general  principle 
I  believe  irrigation  means  after  the  rains 
have  stopped.  Now  if  you  are  flooding 
in  this  month  while  we  are  naturally  ex- 
pecting rains,  I  would  hardlv  call  that  irri- 
gation. 

Mr.  Jackson. — I  do  not  believe  it  Js  in 
the  sense  of  irrigation. 

The  President. — There  is  a  great  confu- 
sion and  it  might  mislead  people  in  their 
opinion.  There  might  be  no  objection  to 
flooding  your  vineyards  at  any  time  when 
the  rain  is  likely  to  occur,  or  when  the  rain 
ought  to  come,  because  the  vines  are  in 
such  a  state  that  they  are  ready  to  receive 
the  moisture,  and  therefore  it  changes  the 
whole  action  of  nature. 
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Mr.  Jackson. — In  the  sense  of  irrigation, 
I  do  not  believe  that  what  I  am  doing  is  irri- 
gation; but  I  believe  there  are  thousands 
that  could  not  do  without  it. 

The  President. — In  summer  months 
when  the  rainy  season  is  over . 

Mr.  Jackson. — Yes.  As  I  understand  it 
in  some  places  there  are  places  that  could 
not  go  through  the  season  without  irrigat- 
ing. But  there  is  a  difference  between 
vines  growing  by  the  stream  or  away  from 
the  stream.  I  know  you  can  get  too  much 
water.  I  know  it  from  observation,  that 
our  neighborhood  can  get  too  much  water. 

The  President. — That  is  the  point  I  am 
getting  at. 

Mr.  Jackson. — The  point  you  are  getting 
at  is  whether  you  are  going  to  make  a  large 
raisin  by  forcing  its  growth.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  those  who  are  most  in  favor  of 
irrigating  will  claim  that,  for  you  continue 
the  growth  by  water  at  the  time  grapes  are 
maturing.  But  still  if  we  do  not  have  a 
good  healthy  vine,  we  will  have  a  raisin 
that  will  all  dry  up,  there  will  be  no  meat 
in  it;  1  think  it  is  the  better  way  of  saying 
that  it  is  all  water.  There  will  be  no  meat 
or  saccharine.  But  you  want  good  fruit  to 
make  good  raisins.  We  have  had  grapes 
that  looked  well,  but,  for  want  of  sufficient 
growth,  they  did  not  have  body  enough  to 
make  good  raisins. 

The  President, — Could  that  not  occur  in 
this  way,  that  the  vineyard  had  been  irri- 
gated before?  I  am  in  a  district  altogether 
hills,  and  we  had  a  better  grape  last  year 
than  any  before.  Of  course  we  fertilized 
the  vines,  but  it  was  very  dry :  we  had  to  go 
down  120  feet  for  water  and  dig  about  a  dozen 
wells,  and  could  then  hardly  get  water 
enough  for  the  cattle,  but  the  grapes  were  as 
large,  or  larger  than  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore, but  there  was  no  means  of  putting 
water  on  them,  all  they  wanted  was  proper 
nourishment. 

Mr.  Jackson. — Yours  is  on  the  hill-side. 

The  President. — Yes;  it  seems  tome  it 
would  work  the  other  way,  the  higher  you 
go;  we  have  a  temperature  there  sometime 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  96  and  98 
degrees.     It  gets  pretty  high  in  those  hills. 

Mr.  Jackson. — I  notice  you  must  have 
water  enough  to  make  a  good  raisin. 

The  President. — I  think  the  analysis  will 
show  more  acid  in  the  grapes  that  are  irri- 
gated with  the  same  amount  of  saccharine 
than  the  saccahrometer  will  show  in  grapes 
containing  the  same  amount  of  saccharine 
that  have  not  been  irrigated.  The  one  will 
be  more  apparent  than  the  other,  the  more 
acid  there  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Jackson. — If  it  is  wet  enough  in 
winter  a  man  may  have  good  grapes,  I  will 
admit  that.  But  I  have  been  in  localities 
where  they  could  not  grow  vines  without 
irrigation. 

The  President. — The  question  again 
arises,  what  you  mean  by  irrigation,  in  the 
summer  or  winter? 


Mr.  Jackson. — I  mean  during  six  week& 
or  two  months  in  the  summer  as  they  do  in. 
Fresno. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Mr.  McPherson  does  not 
irrigate  for  grapes  in  summer. 

Mr.  Jackson. — I  am  surprised  at  that 
statement,  for  I  have  been  at  Mr.  McPher- 
son's  place  and  water  was  running  all 
around  it. 

Mr.  "Wetmore. — That  is  what  he  stated 
last  year.  He  irrigates  in  winter,  but  says 
he  would  not  irrigate  in  summer. 

Mr.  Jackson. — I  do  not  know  how  late 
they  have  to  continue  it,  but  I  know  they 
have  to  irrigate,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  irri- 
gating. If  it  is  used  judiciously,  the  same 
as  rain,  it  will  do  no  harm,  but  you  must 
put  in  so  much  and  no  more  of  it;  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  then  injure  anything,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  question  of  intelligent  cul- 
ture, both  in  pruning  and  irrigating.  We 
must  have  enough  rain  and  not  too  much. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  poorly  grown  vine 
without  moisture  will  produce  a  nice  grape, 
and  although  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  prac- 
tical man,  I  do  not  reside  on  the  farm.  I 
believe  that  nothing  can  be  grown  if  it  is 
small,  as  well  as  if  it  is  well  grown.  As 
to  the  matter  of  over-grown  fruit,  I  would 
say  that  I  think  we  want  uniform  size,  be- 
cause if  we  get  good  size  that  helps  us  out 
by  getting  into  the  right  place.  In  our 
vineyard  we  adopt  the  method  of  inspect- 
ing the  size  when  we  pick  them,  putting  the 
best  into  one  tray,  and  those  that  were  par- 
tially burned  or  dried  into  another.  It  was 
a  great  advantage  in  the  curing,  as  they 
would  cure  equally.  The  young  men  who 
were  picking  them  got  quite  skillful,  and 
could  drop  them  readily  into  the  right  trays. 
At  first  we  thought  we  lost  time,  but  we 
soon  found  we  did  not.  If  any  method  can 
be  devised,  without  injuring  the  vine,  to 
stop  the  seoond,  third  or  fourth  growth,  it 
will  be  a  great  advantage. 

The  President. — The  size  is  regulated  in 
Malaga  by  the  scissors. 

Mr.  Jackson. — When  it  is  grown  ? 

The  President. — No,  but  when  they  put 
them  on  the  drying  trays,  tney  go  over  and 
select  the  bunches,  and  those  that  are  dried, 
they  make  wine  of.  The  way  the  Malaga 
wine  is  made  is  out  of  those  remnants;  it 
is  not  made  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Jackson. — At  present  we  are  not 
making  any  raisin  wine  that  can  find  any 
market,  for  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  realize 
any  profit  at  the  price  we  have  to  pay  in 
hiring  men  to  do  this  work.  We  find  in 
real  estate  circulars  the  large  profits  that 
can  be  made,  $200  an  acre,  but  when  one 
comes  down  to  work  he  finds  that  it  costs 
$100  at  least  to  get  the  facilities,  to  get  the 
dryers  and  other  appliacnes.  It  takes  one 
tray  to  the  vine,  so  that  it  costs  $50  an  acre 
for  trays.  Then  I  know  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
make  raisins  in  this  country  without  some 
sort  of  an  artificial  dryer  to  help  you  out 
when  the  rain   comes,  and  to  do  that  you, 
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want  about  another  $50,  that  is  $100  an 
acre .  And  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
hire  laborers  and  make  any  kind  of  profit 
after  it  has  cost  so  much,  unless  you  are 
a  practical  man  yonrself,  for  we  have  had 
men  that  do  not  even  know  that  raisins 
were  made  out  of  grapes.  You  have  to 
watch  every  motion  from  the  picking  and 
sorting  until  it  is  safely  in  the  boxes,  and  I 
tell  you  it  is  a  very  hard  job  to  find  any 
profit  when  they  have  got  into  the  boxes. 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  prices,  that  is  big 
enough.  The  other  part  of  the  profit  will 
come  in  this  matter  that  has  just  been  sug- 
gested, of  quantity.  I  heard  Mr.  Wetmore 
push  Mr.  Bramhall  on  the  quality  question . 
I  think  if  we  were  going  simply  for  quality 
it  would  take  some  of  our  very  best  tasters 
to  decide  whether  the  grapes  were  from  the 
north  or  south, « although  they  might  be 
able  to  tell  that,  but  I  think  they  would 
liave  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  very 
fine  quality  of  grapes  that  were  grown  on 
the  hillsides,  and  only  half  a  ton  to  the  acre. 
I  think  if  my  crop  did  not  yield  more  than 
three  or  four  tons  to  the  acre,  I  would  put 
a  little  water  on  it  and  go  for  size  and  take 
the  chances  of  getting  good  fruit.  I  think 
if  they  use  water  judiciously  it  would  make 
a  better  return.  I  receive  letters  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  as  to  irrigation.  I 
got  one  from  San  Bernardino;  the  gentle- 
man says  he  owns  water  stock.  I  don't  re- 
member what  the  cost  was,  but  he  said  the 
only  trouble  was  that  he  could  only  get  it 
for  a  few  days  or  at  intervals  ;  those  inter- 
vals did  not  suit  his  circumstances  so  he 
had  to  take  it  when  he  did  not  want  it,  and 
when  he  did  want  it  he  could  not  get  it;  it 
was  therefore  a  very  anxious  time  with 
liim.  I  would  rather  go  into  the  valley 
where  I  could  get  five  or  six  tons  to  the 
acre,  than  confine  myself  to  quality.  I 
will  take  the  chances  of  selling  it  after  I 
have  put  the  water  on  it,  and  I  will  let 
them  know  it  too. 

Mb.  Isidobe  Jacobs. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention : — The  remarks  I  have  to  make  I 
trust  will  be  interesting  to  vine  growers  of 
the  State,  in  speaking  of  the  methods  of 
packing,  the  curing,  the  branding,  the  most 
advantageous  markets  and  the  prices  ob- 
tainable for  the  product.  I  believe  these 
are  the  most  important  points.  A  great 
deal  of  improvement  has  been  noticeable  in 
the  quality  of  raisins  sent  out  of  the  State 
in  the  season  just  coming  to  a  close,  and  a 
great  many  dealers  at  the  East,  who  have 
heretofore  been  unwilling  to  admit  that 
there  was  any  comparison  between  our  pro- 
duct and  the  foreign  one,  now  acknowledge 
their  error,  and  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  they  have  seen  and  sampled  Cal- 
ifornia raisins  which  are  in  every  way  as 
good  as  the  imported.  This,  I  believe,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  fact  in  exceptional  cases, 
as  the  bulk  of  our  raisins  are  not  yet  equal 


to  the  best  imported,  as  evidenced  by  the 
difference  in  price  at  the  East.  We  need 
more  experience  in  packing  and  curiug.  In 
other  words  the  imported  raisins  have  a  dif- 
ferent color  and  are  found  to  be  more  ten- 
der and  juicy  than  ours.  The  color  is  a 
sort  of  deep  red,  while  the  bulk  of  our 
raisins  on  the  other  hand  are  very  dark,  and 
in  many  instances  hard  and  tough,  instead 
of  being  tender  and  juicy.  A  raisin  to  be 
thoroughly  palatable  should  not  be  too  moist 
or  too  dry,  but  must  be  cured  exactly  suf- 
ficiently to  ensure  its  keeping  qualities. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  leading  grounds  of 
complaint  against  our  raisins  for  the  past 
few  years,  as  it  was  commonly  stated  in  dis- 
tributing points  in  the  East  that  they  were 
not  nearly  as  tender  and  that  the  seeds  wer6 
harder  and  larger  than  the  foreign  product. 
This  complaint  seemed  to  be,  to  those  con- 
versant with  the  fruit,  well  founded,  but  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  whole  fault 
was  in  our  curing.  An  Eastern  dealer 
claimed  in  former  years,  that  you  might 
place  a  box  of  imported  and  a  box  of  domes- 
tic raisins  alongside  of  each  other,  and, 
blindfolded,  he  would  tell  them  apart, 
merely  by  touching  them.  He  could  de- 
tect the  tender  (imported)  and  the  hard 
(Cala.)  To  those  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  business  in  the  past,  this  can  readily 
be  believed,  but  I  think  with  the  exper- 
ience of  the  past  and  that  of  the  future,  this 
serious  defect  will  be  easily  remedied. 

Regarding  the  branding  of  the  boxes,  the 
best  styles  of  packing  for  the  Eastern  market 
are  the  London  Layers  and  Loose  Muscatels. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  during  the  past 
season  that  good  loose  Mnscatels  have 
brought  better  prices  than  Layers.  It 
therefore  does  not  pay  growers  to  put  up  any 
other  than  the  two  brands  mentioned  before. 
It  may  be  a  good  idea  to  pack  a  few  De- 
hesia  Clusters,  Imperial  Cabinets,  and  like 
extra  brands,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  is  good  policy,  because,  by  packing  such 
extra  brands,  a  grower  is  very  likely  to  de- 
teriorate the  quality  of  his  London  Layers. 
The  London  Layers  and  Loose  Muscatels 
packed  should  be  all  selected  and  choice. 
We  have  seen  a  great  many  loose  which 
were  very  choice,  but  also  a  great  many 
that  were  not  graded  carefully  enough,  con- 
taining many  very  small  and  hard  ones. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  grading, 
especially  in  the  Loose  Muscatels,  as  a  great 
many  of  the  choice  loose  raisins  were  placed 
in  the  Eastern  markets  at  nearly  as  high  a 
price  as  the  London  Layers.  In  fact,  for 
the  first  two  months  of  the  season,  loose 
raisins  sold  within  fifteen  cents  per  box  of 
what  the  choice  London  Layers  were  bring- 
ing. I  would  suggest  that  it  is  very  much 
mora  advantageous  to  growers  to  have  their 
product  go  out  in  an  attractive  form  with  a 
handsome  lithographic  label,  bearing  their 
own  brand  and  name,  than  under  a  general 
brand  that  they  do  not  own,  as  by  conscien- 
tious packing  and  grading  they  will  make 
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their  own  name  and  brand  a  trademark  and 
advertisement,  which  in  course  of  time  will 
be  of  great  value  to  them,  besides  the  time 
will  come  when  buyers  will  discriminate  ac- 
cording to  brand  and  name. 

The  most  advantageous  markets  for  our 
products  appear,  at  present,  to  be  in  the 
Western  States,  which  is  quite  natural,  as 
the  freight  on  foreign  raisins  from  New  York 
to  these  points  operates  in  our  favor. 
Wherever  the  better  brands  of  our  raisins 
have  gone  they  have  given  excellent  satis- 
faction. The  past  season  has  been  an 
eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the  raisin  in- 
dustry. They  have  gone  to  markets  where 
they  never  were  before.  They  have  been 
extensively  purchased  by  mercantile  houses, 
which,  in  previous  years,  would  use  nothing 
but  the  foreign  product.  A  great  many 
people  claim  that  the  cause  of  this  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  stride  made  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  and  packing. 
While  to  a  certain  extent  this  did  have  an 
effect  in  pushing  the  goods,  yet  the  cholera 
scare,  as  it  was  called  in  the  East,  also  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  introduction  of 
our  goods  into  new  markets  and  the  prices 
received  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
This  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  bulk  of  shipments  made  to  the  East 
and  West  in  the  months  of  September,  Oc- 
tober and  November,  Cala  London  Layers 
of  good  average  quality  sold  readily  at  from 
$2.45  to  $2.55  delivered  while  the  average 
grade  of  the  foreign  sold  from  $2.85  to 
$2.95,  or,  on  an  average,  a  difference  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  box,  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  product  ;  but  as  the  foreign 
raisins  contain  22  lbs.  net,  and  ours  only  20 
lbs.  net,  the  difference  was  in  reality  only 
twenty  cents  per  box  in  those  months.  Since 
the  turn  of  the  year,  however,  the  difference 
in  price  between  the  foreign  and  domestic 
product  became  much  larger  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  for,  while  the  foreign  product,  at 
the  present  time  still  remains  firm  at  New 
York  at  about  the  same  prices  ($2.85  to 
$2.95),  Cala  London  Layers  of  good  aver- 
age quality  have  declined  to  about  $1.90  to 
$2.05,  or  a  difference  in  price  between  the 
foreign  and  domestic,  since  the  turn  of  the 
year,  of  sixty-five  cents  per  box,  against 
twenty-five  cents  per  box  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  When  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that,  the  keeping  qualities  of  our 
raisins  are  fully  as  good  as  those  of  the  im- 
ported, it  seems  rather  strange  that  there 
should  be  such  a  change  in  the  relative  dif- 
ference in  prices. 

It  may  be  answered  that  the  break  in 
freight  rates  is  the  cause,  but  why  in  such 
a  staple  as  raisins,  when  there  are  millions 
of  boxes  imported  annually  should  the 
freight  make  such  a  difference,  besides  if 
the  quality  remains  the  same,  why  do  not 
the  imported  raisins  decline  in  the  same 
proportion  ?  I  think,  having  just  returned 
from  the  East,  and  having  thoroughly  can- 
vassed the  raisin  situation,    that  the  cause 


of  the  difference  now  existing  in  price  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  domestic  prodnct  i& 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  reduction  in 
freight  rates  which  has  only  been  going  on 
less  than  three  weeks,  but  it  should  be  at- 
tributed to  the  large  quantities  of  inferior 
raisins  sent  from  here  in  the  last  ninety 
days .  Last  fall  when  the  heavy  rains  came, 
a  great  many  raisins  in  various  stages  of 
curing  were  seriously  damaged.  The  raisins 
were  packed  and  branded  London  Layers 
and  Loose  Muscatels  and  were  dumped  in- 
discriminately on  the  various  Eastern 
markets,  put  at  auction,  and,  by  forced  sales, 
helped  to  generally  demoralize  the  Cala 
product,  as  the  choice  Cala  raisins  on  hand 
at  the  East,  when  this  occurred,  naturally 
suffered  from  the  general  demoralization  in 
prices  and  quality .  I  think  this  must  have 
been  the  cause,  as  the  foreign  product  has 
remained  firm,  in  the  face  of  a  continuously 
falling  market  in  the  domestic  article.  It 
is  very  much  to  be  deplored  that  this  state 
of  affairs  exists,  but  it  remains  with  the 
growers  themselves  to  see  that  such  a  thing 
does  not  occur  in  the  future,  as  it  will  only 
tend  to  place  us  again  in  the  same  position, 
as  previous  to  this  season. 

Nothing  but  the  very  best  goods  should 
be  sent  East  under  the  brands  of  London 
Layers  and  Loose  Muscatels,  especially  to 
the  New  York  and  Boston  markets,  and  the 
remedy  remains  with  the  growers  them- 
selves, who,  by  establishing  their  own  name 
and  brand,  by  the  excellency  of  their  prod- 
uct, by  conscientious  and  careful  grading 
will  not  only  foster  this  great  and  growing 
industry,  but  will  reap  the  reward  of  their 
labors  in  the  near  future,  when  the  raisin 
industry  becomes,  as  it  inevitably  will,  one 
of  the  leading  interests  in  our  State . 

The  President. — You  saw  with  what  per- 
sistency I  asked  certain  questions  of  Colonel 
Bramhall  as  to  size  and  quality,  The  Col- 
onel gave  us  his  opinion  as  far  as  his  exper- 
ience goes.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  on  the  same  question. 

Mr.  Jacobs. — My  opinion  is  that  a  great 
many  raisins  have  been  made  on  this  coast 
which  will  rank  with  the  best  samples  of 
Malaga  for  flavor  and  size.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  a  great  many  of  the  growers 
don't  take  the  same  care,  in  fact  that  has 
been  as  much  against  the  introduction  of 
the  raisins  as  any  other.  The  raisins  of 
Malaga  are  all  carefully  put  in  boxes  and 
many  of  them  are  pressed  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  pressed  right  out.  The  average 
run  during  the  past  season,  as  Mr.  Jackson 
said,  of  course  I  believe  this  was  an  excep- 
tional season,  and  the  raisins  in  Woodland 
were  extraordinarily  fine,  but  I  have  seen 
through  the  average  run  of  raisins  which, 
if  selected  and  the  small  ones  taken  out, 
would  rank  with  those  of  Malaga,  provided 
the  same  care  was  taken  of  them.  I  do  not 
think  that  some  of  those  on  the  table  are  an 
unusual  size  for  raisins  when   selected,  bu 
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a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  packed. 

The  President. — What  I  wish  to  get  at 
for  beginners  is  which  are  preferable,  the 
size  that  is  smaller  with  care  in  the  picking 
and  packing,  or  the  size  that  is  larger  with 
the  same  care,  but  has  less  quality,  less 
flavor,  less  pulpy,  less  meaty  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs . — I  think  the  dealers  of  raisins 
throughout  the  European  markets  cannot 
yet  discriminate  between  the  flavor  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins,  and  therefore  I  think  that 
raisins  that  are  packed  of  a  uniform  size 
and  a  good  size  will  sell  the  best.  Of  course 
everything  lies  with  the  grading  ;  they 
should  be  graded  properly  and  uniformly. 

The  President. — Do  you  think  their  dis- 
crimination of  the  foreign  raisin  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  California  raisin  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs. — Their  discrimination  with 
the  foreign  raisins  is  to  this  extent,  they 
discriminate  according  to  price.  The  for- 
eign raisins  have  been  handled  by  them  ex- 
tensively for  many  years.  In  the  large 
wholesale  groceries  they  keep  men  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  the  raisin  depart- 
ment and  they  hardly  do  anything  else  and 
these  men  select  the  fruit.  Now  with  the 
California  raisin  the  largest  raisin  and  the 
most  uniformly  packed  will  sell  for  the  best 
price.  This  has  been  our  experience  for 
the  last  few  years. 

The  President. — Do  you  not  think  that 
an  unhealthy  state  of  affairs  ?  I  call  it  a 
dangerously  unhealthy  state  of  affairs  where 
looks  dominate  over  quality. 

Mr.  Jacobs. — Nevertheless  I  think  it  is 
so,  for  it  pervades  almost  everything,  not 
only  the  raisin  business,  but  almost  every- 
thing that  is  used.  This  is  a  commodity 
that  the  people  select  greatly  according  to 
the  looks.  If  a  thing  looks  well  they  prefer 
it  to  something  that  does  not  look  as  well  ; 
thus  a  small  raisin  may  be  of  a  better  flavor 
and  yet  they  will  not  purchase  it  as  readily 
— that  is,  the  dealers  will  not  purchase  it  as 
readily  as  a  larger  raisin  ;  the  larger  would 
fetch  as  much  even  as  fifty  cents  more  for 
London  Layers  of  good  size  than  if  the 
raisins  were  small. 

The  President.— That  takes  us  back  home 
to  the  good  wife  ;  when  she  begins  to  use 
them  or  they  are  put  on  the  table  for  dessert 
do  not  you  think  she  would  soon  gain 
some  little  experience  and  that  some  lots 
would  go  back  to  the  grocer  with  the  remark 
that  "  They  were  very  fine  looking  raisins, 
but  they  had  no  more  taste  about  them  than 
dried  chips  V  Don't  you  think  she  would 
gain  some  experience  and  have  a  choice  for 
the  raisins  which  had  not  been  put  up  in 
the  boxes  for  their  looks  but  for  their 
quality  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs. — I  think  that  is  so,  but  the 
question  then  arises  whether  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  California  raisins. 

The  President. — All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
ook  at  the  boxes  on  the  table. 


Mr.  Jacobs. — There  is  a  difference  in  the 
flavor  and  some  of  them  are  much  more 
meaty  than  others,  yet,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  difference  enough  in  flavor  to  discriminate 
between  them.  I  do  not  think  that  if  all 
those  raisins  were  all  packed  with  an  equal 
grade  that  the  difference  in  flavor  would  be 
such  as  to  make  any  difference  in  the  mar- 
ket at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  the  dealer 
would  make  any  distinction  in  the  purchas- 
ing of  them  provided  they  were  all  of  about 
one  size.  Probably  not  one  buyer  in  fifty 
ever  notes  a  raisin  for  its  flavor.  He  looks 
at  them  and  is  governed  by  their  appear- 
ance and  not  taste. 

The  President. — He  might  take  them 
home  and  then  feel  disappointed  and  never 
wish  to  buy  those  again. 

Mr.  Jacobs. — That  is  so,  still  he  may  take 
a  sample  box  sent  from  here  to  the  east  and 
go  to  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  and  other 
cities  and  probably  during  all  that  time  the 
same  broker  may  sell  25,000  boxes  of  an 
equal  grade  of  raisins  and  not  a  raisin  in 
that  box  be  touched.  I  have  seen  the  same 
box  after  it  has  traveled  around  three  weeks. 

The  President. — I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  fact  is;  of  course  you  are  giving 
your  experience  of  what  you  know.  Now 
we  would  like  to  know,  for  the  increase  in 
consumption  should  depend  solely  on  the 
satisfaction  it  gives  to  the  consumer,  how 
we  are  going  to  satisfy  their  requirements. 
The  question  is  whether  a  better  flavor 
would  not  determine  the  amount  used.  If 
your  experience  only  goes  as  far  as  the  mer- 
chant is  concerned  that  is  only  the  first  sale, 
it  is  not  the  consumers  sale ;  it  is  getting 
the  goods  off  of  the  manufacturers  hands 
into  the  merchants  hands,  but  very  often 
when  you  have  got  them  into  the  merchants 
hands  or  the  jobbers  hands  you  have  to  run 
all  over  the  country  for  customers.  The 
question  now  is  how  does  it  affect  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Jacobs. — I  should  think  the  same 
rule  will  work  with  imported  raisins;  there 
are  two  to  three  million  boxes,  and  there  is 
no  discrimination  in  imported  raisins  as  to 
flavor.  There  is  none  whatsoever  and  still 
there  is  a  difference,  just  as  much  difference 
in  the  imported  raisins  raised  in  the  differ- 
ent districts  as  there  is  in  California  raisins 
raised  in  different  districts;  but  there  never 
has  been  such  a  distinction  known  in  the 
eastern  markets  where  the  dealers  have 
been  handling  raisins  for  20  and  30  years. 
They  have  made  no  discrimination  accord- 
ing to  flavor.  They  purchase,  in  southern 
France,  according  to  size.  In  Malaga  the 
business  is  run  different  to  what  it  is  here. 
There  the  people  have  not  the  means  for 
packing  and  the  purchasers  go  around  and 
buy  the  raisins  from  vineyards  of  five  to 
ten  acres  and  they  take  them  to  their  own 
packing  house,  and  pack  them  under  their 
own  brand,  and  make  their  own  grades,  and 
when  they  come  to  this  country  they  are 
known  as  their  brand,  and  probably  have 
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been  brought  from  miles  around  to  that 
packing  house,  probably  with  two  flavors 
mixed  in  them.  But  as  I  say  with  Califor- 
nia raisins  the  difference  is  so  slight  that 
there  is  never  such  a  thing  thought  of  in 
the  eastern  market  as  discriminating  on  that 
ground,  but  they  purchase  as  to  the  size 
and  according  to  the  looks,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  flavor  cuts  much  figure  in  the  rai- 
sin business. 

The  President. — I  would  differ  from  you 
in  one  thing,  for  instance  that  there  is  not 
much  difference  in  the  flavor.  You  may 
travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  around  Wood- 
land and  when  you  go  to  the  higher  eleva- 
tion you  find  a  very  differently  flavored 
fruit.  We  have  a  climate  here  that  is  cool, 
but  you  go  to  the  interior  and  they  have 
greater  heat  and  it  would  make  a  separate 
grade. 

Mr.  Jacobs.— If  that  is  so  the  raisins 
would  run  very  uniformly.  Still  I  do  not 
think  there  is  very  great  difference  in  flavor 
of  the  California  raisin.  I  have  spoken 
with  the  dealers  east  about  that  matter,  for 
I  left  here  about  five  weeks  ago  for  the  east 
on  that  particular  business,  and  at  that  time 
I  had  heard  considerable  about  the  flavor 
of  raisins  of  the  El  Cajon  which  are  said  to 
be  much  superior  to  other  raisins.  I  men- 
tioned that  fact  to  some  of  the  larger  deal- 
ers east,  but  they  did  not  think  the  differ- 
ence in  flavor  would  make  any  difference 
in  selling.  I  think  the  difference  in  other 
districts  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  cur- 
ing. I  think  you  will  find  irrigated  raisins 
are  not  juicy  and  meaty.  My  opinion  is 
with  Colonel  Bremhall,  that  tne  raisin 
should  be  cured  enough  to  retain  the  juice, 
so  as  to  give  tnem  partially  the  flavor  of 
the  grape  instead  of  being  as  hard  as  some 
of  our  California  raisins  have  been.  That 
has  been  a  great  cause  of  the  prejudice 
which  has  always  existed  against  our  rai- 
sins. 

I  consider  that  the  flavor  of  many  of  our 
raisins  is  just  as  good  as  the  imported  fruit, 
but  of  course  the  overcuring  has  hurt  it. 
Whether  eventually  the  people  East  will 
discriminate  in  that  regard  is  a  question  of 
the  future. 

Another  question  is  whether  the  growers 
here  themselves  will  not,  by  noting  the 
errors  of  the  past,  be  able  to  make  their 
raisins  of  a  more  uniform  flavor,  but  so  far 
as  the  consumers  are  concerned  East,  I  do 
not  think  the  flavor  has  cut  any  figure  at 
all  with  them.  I  think  they  buy  a  good 
London  Layer  raisin  because  it  is  branded 
a  "London  Layer,''  and  recommended  to 
them  by  the  dealer  as  a  good  London  Layer; 
and  as  to  the  flavor  I  do  not  think  they  pay 
particular  attention.  We,  on  this  coast, 
having  such  a  great  industry  as  the  wine 
industry,  may  have  acquired  a.  delicacy  of 
taste,  for  I  suppose  in  wine  the  flavor 
makes  a  great  difference. 

The  President. — I  was  not  alluding  to 
that,  but  I  have  seen  criticisms  in  the  Lon- 


don and  Eastern  papers,  which  made  the 
remark  that  in  size  our  fruit  would  com- 
pare with  good  London  Layers,  but  in 
quality,  fullness  and  meatiness  it  would 
not.  Now  from  what  you  say,  and  it  sim- 
ply confirms  Mr.  Bramhall,  we  can  accom- 
modate the  market  if  it  is  simply  size,  for 
Mr.  Wetmore  will  show  you  that  it  can  be 
done  by  proper  pruning  and  cultivation. 

Mr.  Jacobs. — We  sent  a  sample  of  the 
fruit  to  Australia  as  an  experiment.  Those 
raisins  were  particularly  fine  and  of  large 
selection.  We  wanted  to  see  how  they 
would  compare  with  the  foreign  raisins. 
The  answer  came  back  they  were  fully  as 
good,  and  they  did  not  say  anything  about 
the  flavor  not  being  as  good.  The  raisins 
sold  for  a  good  price,  and  they  said  the  next 
season  they  would  take  a  large  quantity  of 
them. 

The  President. — Maybe  the  flavor  was 
better. 

Mr.  Jacobs. — Nothing  was  said  about  the 
flavor. 

Mr.  Jackson. — I  must  confess  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  raisins  on  exhibition 
here.  The  difference  is  very  marked. 
Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  it?  Is  it  the 
curing?  Is  it  because  it  has  not  been  irri- 
gated? Is  it  because  it  was  grown  on  the 
hill  or  in  the  valley?  Or  is  it  particularly 
in  the  growing,  or  because  it  was  finished 
in  the  curing  in  the  dryer,  or  because  the 
leaves  did  not  cover  it  and  it  got  sunburned? 
I  ask  these  several  questions. 

The  President. — Those  will  all  have  to 
be  determined  in  time.  On  this  point  of 
quality  I  would  like  to  call  upon  a  gentle- 
man who  is  largely  interested,  not  only  in 
raisins,  but  in  water.  It  is  from  him  we 
must  receive  the  water  for  San  Francisco. 
I  will  now  call  upon  Charles  Webb  Howard . 
I  think  thrt  gentleman  is  also  a  good  con- 
sumer of  raisins,  and  I  think  he  ought  to 
know  something  about  how  it  satisfies  his 
palate. 

Mr.  Howard. — I  must  ask  the  President 
to  excuse  me  from  making  any  remarks. 

The  President. — I  am  extremely  sorry. 
We  would  now  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Jack- 
son, the  Chairman  of  the  Kaisin  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Byron  Jackson. — I  am  not  a  talker, 
and  if  I  was,  I  don't  know  that  I  could 
give  you  any  information  on  the  making  of 
raisins,  because  I  am  not  a  raisin  maker. 
I  simply  happened  to  be  compelled  to  in- 
vestigate it  because  I  have  invested  in  it 
somewhat,  and  what  I  know  is  mostly 
what  I  have  heard  from  others.  Yet  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  this  past  season 
in  making  raisins,  and  on  this  one  matter 
of  flavor  I  find  that  these  varieties  are  all 
more  or  less  affected  in  the  sweat  box,  but 
I  am  satisfied  it  is  in  the  curing  of  the 
raisin  and  growing  of  the  grape,  and  not 
particularly  the  soil,  and  possibly  not  par- 
ticularly the  vine,  but  it  occurs  on  account 
of    the  particular  things    I  have  already 
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mentioned,  the  first  crop  and  the  second, 
third  and  fourth;  and  finally  the  vine 
grows  ont  ten  feet  from  the  roots.  Proba- 
bly the  growing  on  the  hill-side  in  the  older 
countries  may  have  something  to  do  with 
this  flavor,  or  want  of  flavor,  and  this  ad- 
ditional crop.  As  I  understand  they  grow 
them  in  Europe  only  about  four  feet  apart, 
and  some  of  us  grow  them  ten  feet,  and 
they  are  very  large  vines.  There  they  only 
<grow  them  four  feet  and  only  allow  three 
or  four,  or  live,  or  six  pounds  on  a  vine, 
and  very  likely  tn  that  way  they  get  a  more 
uniform  size  and  flavor;  I  don't  know 
whether  they  do  or  not,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  I  can  account  for  it.  I  was  put  on 
this  committee,  as  chairman,  just  before  I 
went  home  this  evening.  There  are  four 
gentlemen  on  that  committee — Mr.  White, 
Mr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Blatchly,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  meet  any  of  them,  and  con- 
sequently have  not  any  special  report  to 
make.  As  to  giving  you  any  information 
about  raisin  making  I  hardly  feel  quali- 
fied because  I  have  not  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience. 

The  President. — You  will  have  occasion 
to  meet  these  gentlemen  to-morrow,  and 
your  report  will  be  accepted  at  any  time 
before  the  convention  adjourns,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  you  write  your  report. 
Por  a  man  that  does  not  know  anything 
about  raisins  you  have  been  very  successful 
in  giving  us  information,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  your  opinion  in  writing,  and  I  am 
sure  the  other  gentlemen  will  coincide  with 
me. 

Mr.  Jackson. — If  I  can  meet  the  com- 
mittee we  will  possibly  write  a  report,  and 
not  lake  the  time  of  the  convention.  There 
is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  ascertain,  but 
do  not  wish  to  create  any  discussion,  but  if 
any  of  the  members  of  the  convention 
know  about  it,  I  would  like  to  learn,  and 
that  is  about  dipping  the  raisins.  I  saw 
some  of  my  neighbors  dip  the  muscatel; 
they  must  have  some  reason  for  doing  it, 
but  I  did  not  understand  it.  I  went  to  Mr. 
Coleman  and  they  took  all  the  means  they 
had  to  obtain  the  different  methods  for  me, 
and  giving  me  directions  how  to  do  it.  I 
went  on  and  made  some  experiments  with 
seedless  Sultanas.  Now  I  do  not  know 
what  the  object  is  in  dipping  Muscatels, 
and  if  there  is  any  object  I  would  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — It  reduces  the  thickness 
of  the  skin.  That  is  the  process  they  pur- 
sue with  the  Valencia  raisins.  It  is  an  irri- 
gated district  and  consequently  the  raisin 
there  is  naturally  much  thicker  skinned 
than  the  southern  Malaga  raisin.  That  is 
the  reason  for  subjecting  it  to  the  alkali 
process. 

Mr.  Jackson. — The  reason  I  brought  the 
subject  up  was  I  thought  it  might  have 
some  effect  in  making  raisins  of  our  second 
orop,  hurry  up  the  drying. 


The  President. — We  will  now  hear  from 
Mr.  Wetmore. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  won't  keep  you  long, 
but  I  feel  there  is  just  as  hard  work 
among  the  raisin-makers  as  among  the  wine 
makers.  Seven  years  ago  we  had  the  same 
talk  among  the  wine-makers  as  to  quality 
and  quantity,  and  they  have  got  bravely 
over  it  on  our  side  of  the  house.  I  don't 
know  of  anything  in  the  world  that  we  are 
now  convinced  we  ought  to  do  so  much  as 
to  seek  after  quality.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  all  success,  and  if  the  raisin-makers  are 
going  to  start  here  to-day  as  our  growers 
did  in  making  wine  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  without  seeking  quality,  they  will  find 
just  the  same  objections  that  we  had,  and 
have  to  start  over  and  correct  their  errors. 
It  is  possible  to  increase  the  raisin  produc- 
tion of  this  State  immensely,  and  you  have 
a  certain  limited  demand  such  as  the  wine- 
makers  had  for  consumption.  You  expect 
to  increase  that  demand,  and  you  will  never 
increase  it  if  there  is  not  improvement  in 
quality,  and  the  remarks  here  are  very  in- 
consistent. I  make  these  remarks  just  as 
we  do  among  our  wine  men,  and  I  hope 
there  won't  be  any  ill-feeling.  I  want  to 
say  in  passing  that  I  deem  Mr.  Jackson  a 
man  not  poorly  informed  but  well  informed. 
The  inconsistency  is  this,  the  representa- 
tive of  Mr.  Lusk  says  the  market  has  been 
practically  ruined  lately  by  sending  a  great 
many  poor  raisins  East,  and  yet  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  quality  does  not  affect  the 
market. 

Mr.  Jacobs. — I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
there  was  no  difference  made  on  account  of 
the  quality.  The  poor  raisins,  I  said,  that 
were  sent  East  ware  damaged  by  rain.  1 
mentioned  that  they  were  raisins  which, 
last  fall,  when  the  rains  came  were  taken  in 
various  stages  of  soundness  and  cured. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  will  take  it  all  back 
then.  But  I  have  heard  this  said  in  the 
past  that  they  were  making  raisins  out  of 
Tokays  and  all  other  grapes  and  they  were 
ruining  the  Eastern  market.  I  have  heard 
my  friend  Mr.  Howard  comment  on  the 
raisins  and  the  poor  quality  that  they  are 
sending  East.  I  am  talking  about  the 
consumers  now,  not  the  trade.  They  are  a 
little  critical  as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods 
and  it  is  the  consumers  that  create  the 
consumption  and  demand,  and  when  they 
are  satisfied  there  will  be  no  more  difficulty 
with  the  market.  If  that  is  not  true  I 
would  say  to  these  gentlemen  that  the  con- 
sumers of  raisins  have  very  poor  taste  and 
have  very  little  regard  for  what  they  eat. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — I  don't  know  that  it  is 
material  to  show  what  is  the  taste  of  the 
consumer.  As  I  understand  the  matter  Mr. 
Haraszthy  asked  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  disposing  of 
raisins,  and  I  was  obliged  to  answer 
that  a  raisin  of  a  small  size  and  superior 
quality  would  not  sell  as  well  as  a  raisin  of 
of  a  larger  size  and  inferior  quality.     The 
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larger  would  sell  sooner  and  for  the  best 
price. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — We  believe  you,  we  ac- 
cept that  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  for  you 
have  a  limited  market.  We  have  only  ten 
per  cent  of  the  consumption,  but  when  you 
have  fifty  per  cent  of  -the  consumption,  the 
question  is  then  whether  quality  will  not  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Jacobs. — When  we  speak  of  the  ques- 
tion of  quality  we  consider  that  the  dealers 
do  discriminate  according  to  quality  by 
taking  the  larger  fruit.  They  do  not  con- 
sider the  question  of  flavor  in  d  ciding  the 
quality;  if  the  fruit  is  large  and  fine  they 
also  conclude  that  it  is  of  the  best  quality, 
so  we  do  not  say  that  they  buy  inferior 
raisins  because  they  buy  the  largest.  They 
suppose  the  largest  raisin  is  the  finest, 
consequently  they  will  pay  the  highest 
price  for  it.  As  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumption I  will  state  that  people  in  the 
East  who  never  before  used  California 
raisins  have  ased  them  the  past^season.  j 
have  conversed  with  a  great  many  con- 
sumers and  they  claimed  that  the  better 
brands  of  our  raisins  that  they  have  bought 
East  have  as  fine  a  flavor  as  the  imported, 
and  they  have  used  ours  in  preference. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  do  not  say  that  we  are 
not  making  just  as  good  raisins  as  the  im- 
ported, but  I  say  many  of  the  raisins  we 
are  making  are  not  as  good — I  mean  not  as 
as  good  to  eat.  What  I  mean  is  this,  we 
are  here  in  an  instructive  meeting;  we  are 
supposed  to  be  saying  something  that  will 
aid  some  one  in  planting  a  vineyard  or  in 
cultivating  one;  is  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  are  here  to  advise  people  to  regard  quan- 
tity and  size  as  paramount  to  all  other 
questions,  or  shall  they  not  make  some 
sacrifice  in  other  points  to  get  an  improved 
quality  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs. — I  will  state  that  in  all  fruits, 
not  only  raisins  but  other  fruits  also,  size  is 
considered  to  be  a  test  of  quality.  A  fruit 
tree  is  thinned  in  order  to  produce  a  larger 
sized  fruit,  it  is  also  admitted  of  course  that 
when  a  fruit  gets  too  large  it  loses  some  of 
its  flavor,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
large  California  raisin  should  not  have  as 
good  a  flavor  as  a  small  one,  and  if  we 
come  to  discriminate  according  to  flavor 
and  not  according  to  size  we  would  have 
more  than  we  could  attend  to  in  this  State 
to  discover  the  flavors  of  the  different  vine- 
yards. I  think  we  are  not  looking  at  this 
from  a  practical  business  standpoint  at  all. 
I  think  we  should  look  at  it  as  a  business 
that  is  not  going  to  be  affected  materially 
for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  do  not  think  we  under- 
stand each  other.  All  things  being  equal 
size  is  to  be  looked  to,  but  other  things  not 
being  equal  is  the  point  we  are  raising. 
The  gentleman  has  called  attention  to  the 
defects  in  these  productions.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  nearly  every  defect  that  they 
point  out  is  the  exact  result  of  following 


the  desire  to  get  quantity  and  size.  One  of 
the  defects  is  bad  curing;  then  lack  of  juice, 
lack  of  sugar,  absence!  of  ripeness  in  the 
grape.  You  cannot  leave  all  the  moisture 
in  the  grape.  If  you  take  the  water  out 
and  there  is  no  sugar  you  evaporate  the 
juiciness  and  you  are  bound  to  have  those 
dried  up  raisins.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
defects  that  we  are  calling  attention  to,  and 
you  will  not  rectify  it  by  any  mtthods  of 
curing,  but  by  growing  a  different  raisin. 

It  should  not  be  considered  possible  in 
this  State,  as  it  is  not  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  you  can  get  a  good  raisin  any- 
where. The  area  will  be  limited,  as  it  is  in 
Spain,  the  Malaga  raisin  is  better  than  the 
Valencia.  Valencia  is  described  to  me  as 
a  limited  area.  Th^y  have  to  use  this 
dipping  process  in  the  Valencia  district  for 
the  skins  of  the  grapes  are  so  thick.  We 
find  some  trouble  in  this  State  in  the  low 
damp  sandy  bottom  land;  they  go  too  much 
to  skin  and  seed. 

Now  if  we  are  to  guide  this  industry  in 
this  State  we  must  get  it  in  the  right  place, 
no  matter  who  it  hurts,  and  I  cannot  advo- 
cate the  doctrine  b?cause  you  get  a  big 
fruit  in  one  place  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  quality.  I  don't  eat  many  raisins  but 
what  I  do  eat  I  want  to  ta  te  nice.  I  am 
one  in  fifty  millions  of  people,  picking  at  a 
bunch  of  raisins  and  that  is  what  creates 
consumption  and  the  amount  that  will  be 
eaten  will  vary  probably,  according  to  the 
quality,  as  much  probably  as  five  to  one. 
If  you  are  going  to  get  rid  of  your  raisins 
they  must  be  the  best  raisins  produced  by 
the  best  method  of  cultivation.  If  you  find 
a  ripe  raisin  with  plenty  of  sugar  you  will 
find  a  juicy  raisin  without  doubt.  Mr. 
Jackson  touched  on  that,  how  to  get  flavor 
and  quality.  It  is  in  cultivation.  This 
one  grape  is  ripe  and  the  other  is  not,  one 
side  is  ripe  and  the  other  is  not.  This  can 
be  regulated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
pruning.  In  pruning  there  are  rules  that 
are  known  to  all  classes  of  cultivators 
whether  it  is  of  vines  or  trees.  You  can 
over-load  a  tree  and  .force  it  to  grow  and 
fill  it  full  of  fruit,  but  what  kind  of  fruit  ? 
It  may  be  large  and  showy  but  tasteless; 
you  may  do  the  same  thing  with  a  grape. 
There  is  a  certain  given  ratio  between  the 
vitality  and  the  moisture,  and  the  strength 
of  the  vine.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
vine  is  stunted  because  at  one  place  it  bears 
five  pounds  and  in  another  fifty.  The 
finest  grape  vines  do  not  produce  the  best 
fruit.  Almond  trees  do  not  grow  well  in 
your  low  bottom  land  but  they  produce 
best  in  dry  gravelly  soil  where  they  make 
small  trees.  The  object  is  not  to  create 
wood  but  fruit.  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
closely  into  this  subject. 

As  to  the  control  of  the  second  crop  and 
the  perfection  of  ripening  it  can  be  arrived 
at  by  planting  the  vines  a  certain  distance 
apart  and  selection  of  the  ground  which 
they  are  grown  on.     I  have  no  doubt  about 
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that.  Mr.  Jackson  knows  enough  about 
vines  to  know  that  if  I  leave  but  five  spurs 
on  in  the  spring  it  will  throw  out  a  second 
crop.  If  I  should  leave  all  the  wood  on  in 
the  spring  it  would  not  have  any  second 
crop. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — What  would  be  the  qual- 
ity of  the  first  crop. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — In  that  case  they  would 
not  develop  well.  I  am  taking  an  extreme 
case.  If  you  do  not  prune  it  at  all  there 
would  not  be  any  second  crop. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — Then  the  second  crop  is 
a  necessary  evil. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — No  sir,  it  can  be  con- 
trolled, I  am  only  showing  how  it  can  be 
controlled  in  that  way.  The  cause  of  the 
second  crop  is  the  forced  secondary  vegeta- 
tion owing  to  the  excess  of  vigor  in  the  vine 
wanting  a  sufficient  outlet  for  its  growth; 
it  is  literally  the  growing  of  the  wood  of  the 
next  season.  The  bud  that  is  forming  for 
the  next  year's  growth  is  forced  out  by  the 
vigor  of  the  vine. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — How  would  you  control 
that? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  could  prevent  a  second 
crop  by  planting  my  vines  a  foot  apart, 
overload  the  ground  and  there  would  not 
be  strength  enough  or  moisture  enough 
there  to  force  out  this  extra  growth.  You 
see  then  your  land  is  not  strong  enough  to 
force  the  vine.  That  is  a  thing  to  be  stud- 
ied, either  by  planting  the  vines  closer  or 
by  letting  all  the  wood  grow,  or  as  they 
sometimes  do  in  France  pinching  the  later- 
als. Indiscreet  summer  pruning  forces  out 
the  second  crop.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
necessary  because  the  first  crop  is  lost.  That 
is  why  some  of  the  raisins  come  in  so  late 
in  the  fall  and  in  an  unripe  condition.  In 
Riverside  where  it  is  so  excessively  warm 
they  perhaps  might  make  use  of  their  sec- 
ond crop. 

Mr.  Jackson. — I  was  with  a  man  once 
who  went  around  and  cut  the  tops  off  the 
vines  in  spring  just  as  they  started  out. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — That  is  a  prevailing  prac- 
tice and  in  nearly  every  case  it  is  an  out- 
rage on  the  vine  for  the  objects  of  summer 
pruning  can  be  obtained  by  winter  pruning. 
By  that  means  you  are  just  trying  to  over- 
come what  is  termed  coulure,  a  subject  that 
I  have  treated  upon  in  my  report,  the  blight- 
ed appearance  of  the  first  crop  leads  you  to 
want  the  second  crop.  If  you  had  the  first 
crop  well  set  you  would  not  want  the  second 
crop,  you  have  enough  on  the  vine,  but  if 
you  lose  the  first  crop  then  you  want  the 
second  crop,  and  that  comes  in  so  late  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  sugar  in  it.  Like  our 
second  crop  of  Zinf  andel  it  is  sour  and  does 
not  ripen,  and  for  the  purpose  of  candied 
fruits,  or  ripe  fruits  you  want  the  full  ripe- 
ness. What  you  want  to  try  to  do  is  to  get 
the  first  crop  to  set . 

I  think  Muscats  are  being  grown  in  this 
State  where  they  will  not  answer  and  will 
finally  have  to  be  abandoned.     On  some  of 


these  low  sandy  lands  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  the  first  crop.  Two  years  ago  I  went 
from  Orange  to  Riverside;  there  I  conversed 
with  the  raisin  growers  to  find  out  under 
what  circumstances  the  first  crop  failed, and 
I  found  almost  invariably  it  was  on  the  low 
sandy  lands,  and  where  they  succeeded  and 
stood  well  was  where  there  was  more  or  lesy 
clay  in  the  soil.  Why  it  is  that  the  soil 
caused  it  is  quite  a  difficult  thing  to  deter- 
mine, but  I  think  I  had  studied  out  the 
truth,such  vines  are  sickly  andof  weak  growth 
in  the  spring  time.  The  overloading  of  the 
plant  when  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong  leads 
to  mildew  for  which  one  of  the  remedies  is 
more  or  less  sulphur  at  the  proper  time. 

I  think  it  might  be  corrected  by  long  prun- 
ing in  the  spring,  and  then  shorter,  later  in 
the  season. 

Mr.  Jackson. — Cut  off  those  vines  later 
in  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  think  by  pruning  them 
to  four  or  five  buds  and  after  the  buds  are 
out  four  or  five  inches,  and  then  cutting 
them  back  to  the  lower  buds  that  you  are 
going  to  get  the  fruit  on  later  and  you  will 
set  your  first  crop.  I  feel  confident  that  we 
can  do  it. 

Dr.  Stillman  has  planted  Muscats  out 
on  a  low  sandy  deposit  and  he  tried  the  plan 
that  I  suggested  last  year  and  he  thought  it 
was  going  to  work,  and  though  it  did  not 
work  he  saw  so  much  difference  in  it  that 
he  believes  in  the  theory.  I  believe  in  some 
land  that  a  long  cane  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
with  a  spur  to  come  back  on,  and  a  short 
cane  fastened  down  to  the  ground  will  do 
well  with  the  Muscat. 

The  size  of  the  berry  can  be  controlled 
very  largely  by  the  distance  they  are  from 
the  soil.  The  higher  up  they  are  the 
smaller  the  berry,  the  better  fruit  being 
down  near  the  ground.  By  keeping  them 
down  you  can  have  large  berries  and  ripe 
berries . 

Mr.  Bramhall . — How  can  you  control  that 
fruiting  near  the  gronnd  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — By  pruning.  You  can 
dig  a  hole  around  the  vine  and  make  it  grow 
right  down  in  the  hole.  That  is  the  way 
they  are  grown,  near  the  ground,  except 
among  those  who  have  to  irrigate  in  the 
summer.  Then  when  the  high  summer  sun 
comes  on  the  fruit  they  get  small  as  they  do 
in  other  places.  You  then  get  them  large 
again  by  putting  more  water  on.  Then 
when  you  dry  them  out  you  say  there  is  no 
juice  in  them,  you  mean  there  is  no  sugar 
in  them.  The  determination  of  having  size 
and  quality  together  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
test  of  success  in  raisin  growing,  and  not 
size  alone. 

Mr.  Bramhall. — Size  is  regarded  as  one 
element  of  quality. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Yes.  It  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult branch  to  viticulture  on  account  of 
finding  the  right  place  for  it.  In  all  Europe 
there  is  only  one  Malaga.  And  there  is  only 
one  district  really  where  the  seedless  Sultana 
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is  grown  to  perfection,  there  is  only  one 
part  of  the  world  that  grows  the  currant 
grape.  We  cannot  do  much  with  them  here. 
In  this  State  we  will  find  some  places  where 
the  Muscat  cannot  be  grown  and  it  is  no 
use  trying  to  deceive  ourselve  of  that  fact. 
There  are  places  in  ,this  State  that  will  be 
superior  for  the  Muscat  and  others  inferior, 
and  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  make  people 
think  that  we  can  grow  the  Muscat  every- 
where and  get  a  fine  grape,  market  their 
raisins  and  that  the  market  will  not  dis- 
tinguish in  quality. 

I  believe  that  covers  in  a  sort  of  general 
way  all  the  trouble  that  is  with  the  raisin 
makers. 

The  question  of  public  taste  is  something 
that  the  merchant  knows  more  about  than 
we  do.  I  doubt  myself  whether  there  is 
ever  going  to  be  as  critical  a  taste  in  the 
matter  of  raisins  as  there  is  in  the  matter 
of  wine.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  be- 
cause the  raisins  are  only  used  occasionally 
and  do  not  produce  any  great  delight  to  the 
person  tasting  them.  They  are  nice  sweet 
things  to  eat  and  that  is  all  you  can  say  of 
them.  They  do  not  rise  to  the  distinction 
of  wine  ;  they  do  not  produce  the  result  of 
pleasurable  sensation,  but  I  do  believe  that 
we  will  do  wrong  if  we  do  not  couple  this 
idea  of  size  with  the  idea  of  quality  and  get 
the  growers  to  aim  at  it . 

Mr.  Jacobs. — In  speaking  of  size  being  a 
test  of  quality  I  would  say  that  when  the 
purchaser  buying  in  the  Eastern  market 
buy  five  or  ten  car-loads  of  a  brand,  he  will 
touch  the  raisin  to  see  if  it  is  tender  and  if 
it  is  tender  and  of  good  size  he  will  consider 
them  as  of  good  quality. 

The  President. — I  was  in  a  restaurant 
here  where  they  furnish  very  fine  wine  (we 
furnished  the  wine)  (laughter),  and  they 
placed  some  very  fine  raisins  on  the  table 
with  the  nuts  and  after  the  nuts  were  cracked 
we  went  for  the  raisins  ;  my  friends  said 
liere  is  something  very  fine.  Between  the 
six  or  seven  of  us  at  the  table  we  ate  three 
raisins.  It  was  a  hard  raisin  and  tasteless. 
Such  sorts  of  raisins  may  do  for  a  restaurant 
raisin — they  will  stay  there  a  long  time — 
but  it  is  not  profitable  for  the  grower. 

The  evening  I  think  has  been  a  profitable 
one  and  it  being  late  we  will  bring  it  to  a 
close.  To-morrow  morning  and  part  of  the 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  the  tasting  of 
the  wines  and  should  we  meet  any  persons 
who  are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in 
our  business  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  show 
them  the  different  qualities  of  wine  we  are 
making.  In  the  afternoon  we  will  discuss 
the  experiences  in  fermentation  during  the 
past  vintage,  which  has  been  the  most  dif- 
ficult one  we  have  had .  Three-quarters  of 
the  wines  were  not  fermented  out  this  year. 

The  convention  was  then  adjourned  until 
the  following  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 


THIRD  DAY. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 


Wednesday,  March  17,  1886. 
The  President,  Arpad,  Haraszthy,  called 
the  Convention  to  order  and  stated  that  the 
subject  for  consideration  for  the  afternoon 
and  evening  session  was  fermentation  as 
carried  on  last  year,  its  faults,  effects,  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  first  called 
upon  Professor  Hilgard,  who  had  kindly 
consented  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 

PROFESSOR    HILGARD. 

I  am  called  upon  rather  suddenly  to  make 
some  remarks  on  this  subject,  but  I  shall 
draw  as  well  as  I  can  from  recollections, 
and  make  some  remarks  on  what  I  have 
seen  from  the  vineyards  of  1885.  In  the 
first  place,  as  of  course  you  all  understand, 
the  vintage  came  around  in  a  great  hurry, 
the  grapes  in  nearly  all  portions  of  the 
country  had  a  very  large  amount  of  sugar, 
they  ripened  in  hot  haste.  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  grapes  go  to  the  fermenting  vat 
with  twenty-nine,  thirty,  and  even  thirty- 
two  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Of  course  the  fer- 
menting under  those  circumstances  was 
a  somewhat  critical  question.  You  know 
that  any  wine  with  more  than  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  of  sugar  is  apt  to  ferment  out  with 
some  difficulty  ;  it  requires  peculiarly  favor- 
able circumstances  to  bring  about  a  thor- 
oughly dry  wine  in  that  case.  Of  course  it 
can  be  done.  You  may  ferment  out  thirty 
per  cent.,  provided  the  circumstances  are  all 
favorable. 

In  regard  to  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  accompanied  the  last  vintage,  one  of 
the  prominent  was,  that  a  great  many  un- 
sound grapes  were  mixed  in,  almost  every- 
where, when  the  grapes  were  vatted.  I 
visited  a  number  of  wineries  at  the  time  of 
the  vintage  and  I  noted  very  few  bunches 
were  to  be  found  that  had  ripened  uniformly, 
or  had  not  some  berries  dried  up.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  season  when  the  weather  be- 
came moist  the  fruit  became  mouldy,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  a  good  many  of 
the  grapes  went  into  the  vat  under  very  un- 
favorable circumstances  for  sound  fermenta- 
tion. 

A  number  of  cases  have  come  before  us 
in  which  the  wines  were  fermented  out  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  ferment  them  out, 
but  they  were  not  satisfactory.  I  had  one 
wine  sent  me  which  originally  started  at 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  those  that 
sent  it  imagined  that  it  could  be  fermented 
out,  which  of  course  it  could  not.  The 
wine  happened  to  remain  sound  because  it 
fermented  out  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
and  that  was  enough  to  prevent  its  going 
wrong.  But  in  other  cases  wines  that  have 
as  much  as  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  sugar 
fermented  out  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  sugar  remained.  Of 
course  that  exposes  the  wine  to  great  danger, 
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and  if,  as  frequently  happened  daring  this 
last  vintage,  unsound  grapes  entered  the 
vat,  the  result  would  be  that  milk-sourness 
set  in. 

I  want  to  speak  about  the  tendency  to 
milk -sourness  which  is  excited  by  a  too  high 
fermentation.  It  is  generally  known  and 
accepted  in  all  other  wine  making  countries 
that  the  temperature  for  the  most  rapid  and 
successful  vinous  fermentation  is  some- 
where between  sixty-five  and  seventy-five 
degrees — some  say  a  little  less  and  some  say 
a  little  more,  but  the  successful  fermenta- 
tion, and  most  rapid  conversion  depends  a 
little  on  what  else  is  present  in  the  must. 
If  then,  the  vinous  fermentation  proper 
takes  place  most  readily  and  rapidly  at  a 
temperature  between  sixty-five  and  seventy- 
five,  if  you  fall  below  sixty-five  or  rise  above 
seventy-five  the  fermentation  is  weakened. 
Now  the  improper  fermentations,  such  as 
the  lactic,  acetic  and  mucous,  are  favored 
by  a  higher  temperature,  such  as  runs  some- 
where between  seventy-five  and  ninety-five. 
You  can  thus  readily  see  that  in  our  warm 
vintage  weather,  the  fermentation  in  a  vat 
which  starts  perhaps  at  eighty-five  or  ninety, 
as  I  have  often  seen  it,  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion is  weakened,  and  on  the  contrary,  the 
lactic  and  other  improper  fermentations 
take  precedence.  So  it  is  not  at  all  strange, 
considering  how  many  unsound  grapes 
went  into  our  vats  last  year,  that  we  find 
many  unsound  wines.  But  I  confess  thac 
in  the  tasting  done  here  I  have  been  pleas- 
antly impressed  with  the  fact  that  although 
a  large  proportion — I  should  judge  about 
two-thirds  of  the  wines,  have  yet  from  one- 
half  to  two  per  cent,  of  sugar,  that  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  is  actually  milk- 
sour  ;  and  I  think  we  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  this  state  of  the  case. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  point 
in  regard  to  this  topic  of  arrested  fermenta- 
tion that  has  been  so  largely  reported  this 
season.  In  the  experiments  made  at  the 
University  we  had  only  one  opportunity  of 
observing  the  stoppage  of  fermentation. 
That  occurred  in  a  hot  box  in  which  we  fer- 
ment very  small  quantities  of  must,  and  in 
which  by  accident  the  temperature  rose 
during  the  night  to  110  degrees.  The  fer- 
mentation was  checked  and  did  not  start 
again.  We  put  a  little  fresh  fermenting 
must  into  it  and  it  then  went  through  with- 
out any  further  difficulty  ;  but  it  would  not 
start  of  its  own  accord.  The  ferment  germ 
had  evidently  been  killed  by  the  high  tem- 
perature, which  was  110  when  we  came  to 
it  in  the  morning,  but  might  have  been 
higher  during  the  night.  I  have  this  very 
year  put  my  hand  into  fermenting  vats,  just 
below  the  cap  on  the  top,  where  the  tem- 
perature was  so  hot  that  it  was  uncomfort- 
able to  the  hand  ;  not  to  scorch  it  but  un- 
comfortably warm.  Observe  that  the  tem- 
perature in  the  tank  may  be  very  different 
in  its  several  parts.  You  may  take  the  tem- 
perature at  the  bottom  of  the  fermenting  vat 


and  may  get  80  degrees,  and  you  may  take 
it  at  the  top  of  the  hat  or  cap  that  is  on  the 
top  and  you  may  again  find  it  80,  but  you 
put  the  thermometer  down  to  where  the 
liquid  joins  the  cap  and  you  will  find  it  is 
110  or  over.  The  reason  of  that  is  the 
yeast  rises  up  from  below  and  right  where  it 
accumulates  on  the  top  of  the  liquid  beneath 
the  cap,  is  essentially  the  place  of  the  high- 
est temperature.  There  the  fermentation 
is  quickest,  and  the  temperature  may  be  so 
high  that  the  germs  are  killed  right  then 
and  there,  although  on  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  vats  it  may  not  be  high  enough  to  do> 
any  damage.  I  may  say  that  from  the  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  from  persons  send- 
ing me  wine  for  examination,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  accidents  to  fermentation  are  re- 
ducible to  the  fact — that  tanks  were  started 
too  high,  and  afterwards  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently stirred  to  insure  that  the  tempera- 
ture which  is  underneath  the  cap  would 
not  rise  so  high  as  to  injure  the  yeast. 

Another  obstacle  has  been  the  difficulty 
of  starting  fermeutation  again  without  fresh 
must,  which  we  know  this  year  it  has  often 
been  difficult  to  get.  So  far  as  my  exper- 
ience has  gone,  where  there  was  fresh  must 
or  fresh  grapes  to  start  the  fermentation 
over  again,  the  wines  have  gone  through 
without  any  difficulty. 

Among  the  wines  that  have  been  sent 
here  I  have  found  but  few  which,  according 
to  my  taste,  contain  more  than  about  one- 
half  to  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  su- 
gar, and  so  far  as  those  wines  are  concerned, 
I  think  you  may  safely  expect  them  to  fer- 
ment through,  provided  you  give  them  suf- 
ficient air  in  the  racking;  but  to  keep  them 
close  bunged  now,  without  sufficient  aera- 
tion in  and  racking,  I  think  will  be  likely 
to  make  a  large  proportion  of  them  milk- 
sour.  Aeration  in  racking  is  a  wonderful 
preventative  of  that.  We  have  tested  this 
in  the  University  experiments.  We  have 
racked  some  samples  of  wine  considerably 
and  others  less,  some  have  received  consid- 
erable aeration  and  others  not  much.  In 
the  one  case  it  remained  turbid  and  became 
milk  sour,  in  the  other  it  cleared  and  ferment- 
ed through  without  any  difficulty.  I  think 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sweet  wines  we 
have  tasted  to-day  would  go  through  in  a 
similar  fashion . 

Now,  as  regard  the  general  quality  of  the 
wines  of  this  year,  I  have  had  under  exam- 
ination about  70  or  80  samples,  and  I  find 
some  very  remarkable  characteristics.  The 
must  from  grapes  that  came  to  the  labora- 
tory generally  showed  a  remarkably  high 
acid,  which  was  unexpected  because  it  is. 
usually  the  case  that  when  the  grapes  ma- 
ture very  fully,  the  acid  is  very  low.  I  have 
had  Zinfandel  come  to  the  laboratory  with 
8  pro  mille  of  acid,  but  as  these  musts  had. 
so  much  sugar  and  got  very  strong  in  the 
fermentation,  of  course  the  greater  part  of 
the  acid  went  out  with   the   lees,    and   the- 
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wines  were  not  particularly  acid .  There  was 
therefore  a  large  preponderance  of  acid, 
notwithstanding  there  was  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  sugar. 

Another  thing  which  seems  to  be  true, 
and  which  I  also  find  in  tasting  the  wines 
here,  is  that  the  arnount  of  tannin  in  this 
year's  wine  is  uncommonly  high.  Why,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  make  out.  Between 
last  year  and  this,  in  the  same  localities,  I 
find  about  50  per  cent.  more.  For  instance 
at  Mission,  San  Jose,  Mr.  Gallegos'  wines 
have  usually  about  7  to  9  ten  thousandths 
of  tannin,  this  year  from  11  to  13.  On  the 
West  side  of  the  valley,  the  same  wines,  for 
instance  the  Cabernets  last  year  that  had 
10  and  11  ten  thousandths,  this  year  have 
from  15  to  16.  And  so  it  is  throughout. 
It  appears,  then,  that  most  of  our  wines 
this  year  will  be  found  to  have  relatively  a 
larger  proportion  of  tannin  than  you  can 
count  upon  in  ordinary  years.  Of  course 
comparing  them  with  the  previous  year 
1884,  the  difference  will  be  greater  than 
that  I  have  stated.  I  have  tasted  this  morn- 
ing one  remarkable  sample  of  Trousseau, 
from  Cupertino,  that  in  my  judgment  must 
contain  10  or  12  ten  thousandths  of  tannin, 
while  the  Trousseau  that  is  generally  raised 
here  contains  about  5  ten  thousandths;  so 
here  the  increase  has  been  very  remarkable . 
Of  course  in  blending,  it  is  important  to 
take  that  matter  into  consideration.  The 
same  plants  that  last  year  would  give  you 
about  enough  tannin,  this  year  would  give 
you  an  excess.  Taking  the  wines  all  through 
the  difficult  fermentations  notwithstanding, 
we  have  this  year  an  uncommonly  large 
proportion  of  alchohol.  Again  the  wines 
that  are  in  ordinary  years  light-bodied  are 
this  year  relatively  heavy-bodied;  this  is 
the  natural  result  of  high  maturity,  and  if 
only  we  can  keep  them  sound,  I  think  that 
the  character  of  these  that  have  gone  right 
up  to  this  point,  will  be  very  fine.  But  I 
must  confess  that  if  (as  unfortunately  I  have 
not  yet\  I  had  personally  wines  at  stake 
such  as  many  have,  I  should  make  exten- 
sive use  of  the  pasteur  apparatus.  I  sup- 
pose most  of  you  in  general  know  what  this 
is,  but  do  not  perhaps  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  construct  this  apparatus,  and  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  a  number  of  those  wines,  which 
are  now  in  danger  of  becoming  milk-sour, 
perfectly  secure  against  it.  You  really  need 
little  more  than  a  good  still  worm,  and  re- 
verse its  action.  Pasteurizing  means  noth- 
iug  more  than  this — to  heat  the  wine  to  a 
certain  temperature.  In  some  cases  140 
degrees  is  enough,  but  we  will  say  145  to 
155,  and  even  160  is  not  too  much  for  some 
wines  that  I  have  tested.  The  heating  must 
be  given  in  some  way  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  aroma,  or  to  disturb  the  wine.  The 
older  wines  that  are  bottled  can  be  pasteur- 
ized by  immersing  in  hot  water  of  a  proper 
temperature,  and  letting  then  cool  off  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Pasteurizing  in  the 
bottle  is  much  preferred  in  France  for  deli- 


cate wines, '  but  in  pasteurizng  on  a  large 
scale  it  must  be  done  differently,  You  have 
to  provide  a  heating  coil  long  enough,  but 
not  too  wide  like  a  still  worm  kept  hot,  so 
that  the  wine  can  come  out  of  the  end  where 
the  spirit  usually  comes,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  150.  That  stops  at  once  all  fer- 
mentation, and  after  that  whatever  happens 
to  the  wine  is  due  to  subsequent  negligence 
and  not  to  what  was  there  before.  In  oth- 
er words,  if  you  pasteurize  the  wine  in  that 
fashion  you  can  rid  it  of  whatever  unsound 
germs  are  contained  in  it  now.  I  do  not 
mean  taint  of  mould,  or  bad  taste,  such  as 
are  imparted  by  mould  or  the  scum  that 
gathers  on  the  fermenting  vat;  but  you  can 
rid  it  of  an  acquired  tendency  to  milk-sour- 
ness and  pricking.  You  can  then  take  a 
new  start,  as  it  were. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  might  be 
done  in  this  way  :  the  wine  that  is  now  just 
about  milk  sour,  but  is  still  sweet  and  con- 
tains four  or  five  per  cent,  of  sugar,  that 
you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with — you  do 
not  want  to  distill  it- -might  be  pasteurized 
now,  and  then  it  may  keep  until  the  next 
vintage  and  be  started  afresh  with  new  wine 
or  fresh  must,  and  carried  through.  Such 
a  thing  is  possible;  I  do  not  say  it  is  the 
right  way  to  do  it,  but  you  can  stop  right 
now  the  injurious  actions  of  the  noxious 
germs  that  are  in  the  wines,  the  vinegar 
sour  and  milk  sour  germs  by  this  pasteurizing 
process.  There  are  but  few  who  have  per- 
feot  arrangements  of  this  kind  in  the  State. 
They  ought  to  be  in  every  good  winery; 
they  ought  to  be  in  every  winery  that  wants 
to  prevent  accidents  such  as  might  happen 
in  every  establishment.  I  quote  the  case 
of  Mr.  Gallegos,  of  Mission  San  Jose,  who 
constructed  an  extremely  simple  pasteuriz- 
ing arrangement,  which  runs  about  five 
hundred  gallons  a  day.  That  is  constructed 
simply  of  two  coils  of  tin  pipe,  half  an 
inch,  I  believe,  in  the  inside  diameter,  and 
one  of  these  coils  is  immersed  in  the  heater 
and  the  other  coil  in  the  cooler.  The  heat- 
ing is  accomplished  simply  by  a  large  iron 
boiler,  running  around  the  inside  of  which 
this  coil  is  placed  touch  the  inner  sur- 
face. The  one  to  do  the  heating  is  raised 
above  the  cooler,  and  by  hanging  the  ther- 
mometer at  the  point  where  the  spindle 
usually  is  in  a  still,  and  taking  care  that 
the  temperature  is  at  150  when  the  wine 
runs  out,  ycra  have  the  wine  made  safe  for 
the  time  being  against  all  noxious  germs. 

It  is  preferable,  as  a  rule,  to  cool  the 
wine  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  quicker 
it  is  cooled  after  it  is  heated  the  less  is  the 
danger  of  injury  to  flavor,  and  of  course  pas- 
teurizing in  a  bottle  would  be  perfection  ex- 
cept for  the  slow  heating  and  cooling  it  goes 
through.  The  best  pasteurizing  then,  con- 
sists in  heating  the  wine  to  a  temperature 
of  150  degrees  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
letting  it  run  into  the  cooling  coil,  in  which 
it  is  very  rapidly  cooled  down  to  the  ordin- 
ary temperature.     But   even   Mr.    Pasteur 
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himself  states  that  in  case  of  ordinary 
wines,  they  may  be  allowed  to  run  into 
•casks,  well  sulphured  in  the  first  instance, 
and  clean  free  of  all  noxious  germs.  Let 
it  run  from  the  pasteurizing  coil  into  the 
cask,  so  that  it  will  have  a  temperature  of 
145  degrees  when  it  is  full.  It  is  then  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  can  be  kept  bunged 
up  until  wanted  for  future  use. 

I  think  with  this  small  apparatus,  which 
you  see  implies  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
only,  a  still  worm,  carefully  used,  and  the- 
water  outside  of  the  coil  heated  up  by  a  fire 
from  below,  or  by  steam,  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  expense,  you  will  be  enabled  at  once, 
as  soon  as  the  wine  starts  on  the  wrong  path, 
to  stop  it,  and  stop  it  for  good. 

I  think  this  viutage  shows  the  great 
necessity  of  this  pasteurizing  arrangement 
being  very  largely  utilized  in  California, 
lor  the  reason,  particularly,  that  our  vintage 
temperature  is  abnormally  high.  We  can- 
not help  ourselves,  we  have  not  as  yet  cool 
cellars  in  which  to  ferment,  and  by  the  way 
we  don't  yet  count  on  low-fermentation 
anyway.  It  frequently  happens,  therefore, 
that  in  the  hurry  of  the  vintage,  wine  con- 
taminated with  noxious  germs  is  the  out- 
come. We  are,  therefore,  doubly  under 
the  necessity  of  making  extensive  use  of 
pasteurizing. 

In  the  case  of  wines  that  have  already 
acquired  some  age,  and  have  acquired  their 
bouquet,  which  you  do  not  want  to  lose,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  cooling 
should  be  done  right  off.  Wines,  which 
you  have  already  valued  for  age,  must  not 
be  treated  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  to 
be  run  into  the  cask  hot.  They  must  be 
cooled- immediately  when  coming  out  of  the 
hot  worm,  and  then  they  may  be  considered 
safe. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more 
to  say  on  this  subject  just  now,  but  I  think 
I  might  say  this  in  general:  This  vintage, 
as  I  think,  proves  more  than  we  have  ever 
had  before,  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  government  of  temperature  in  our 
wineries.  In  other  words  the  hot-and-fast 
fermentations  have  to  be  done  away  with, 
we  have  to  ferment  at  a  more  moderate 
temperature,  and  we  must  have  better  con- 
trol of  that  temperature  than  it  is  now;  or 
otherwise  our  shipping  wines  will  inevitably 
bear  within  them  this  evil  of  improper 
germs. 

I  can  only  reiterate,  and  I  think  it  well 
to  do  so,  what  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that 
a  temperature  of  65  to  75  degrees  is  best 
for  vinous  fermentation,  although  it  may 
seem  to  some  of  you  that  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  gas  is  greater  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. That  is  all  a  delusion.  It  has  been 
shown  hundreds  of  times  that  the  forma- 
tion of  alcohol  is  the  quickest  at  a  moder- 
ate temperature.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again.  That  may  not  seem  to  be  the 
case;  to  you   sometimes  it  may  seem   that 


the  gas  is  escaping  faster  when  the  temper- 
ature is  higher,  but  as  a  fact  it  is  greatest 
when  it  is  between  65  and  75  degrees. 
Seventy-five  degrees  is  as  much  as  you 
want  for  fermentation.  Why  then  should 
we  want  a  higher  one,  when  that  is  the  one 
that  favors  the  wrong  fermentations,  the 
lactic  and  acetic  ?  I  think  that  these  high 
temperatures  should  be  avoided  among  the 
very  first  things.  We  have  a  great 
many  wines  before  us  to-day  that  show 
manifestly  the  fact  of  "  pricking."  The 
"  pricking  ''  usually  occurs  right  on  the  top 
of  the  liquid  where  the  hat  is  allowed  to 
remain,  and  there  again  the  high  temper- 
ature of  the  hat  on  the  top  of  the  red  wine 
tank  leads  to  vinegar  formation.  Then  if 
that  hat  is  pushed  down  the  vinegar  germs 
go  through  the  whole  wine. 

You  know  the  practice  of  fermentation 
in  this  State  has  assumed  about  three  differ- 
ent shapes.  The  common  form  is  simply 
to  let  the  hat  rest  on  the  top  of  the  wine 
and  then  take  care  of  itself,  until  the  wine 
ferments  out.  The  wine  is  run  off  below 
when  the  fermentation  is  over;  the  pomace 
is  not  then  fully  extracted,  and  it  is  sure  to 
sour.  That  of  necessity  must  make  a 
faulty  wine.  To  prevent  that  there  is  an- 
other way  of  submerging  the  pomace  by 
means  of  frames.  If  that  is  done  by  using 
several  frames,  or  if  one  is  submerged 
deeply  enough,  it  is  a  good  method.  But 
if  the  liquid  above  a  shallow  frame  is  not 
changed;  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
top,  the  same  liquid  being  thus  exposed 
continually  on  the  surface,  that  portion  of 
the  wine  is  bound  to  be  imperfect — not  only 
vinegar-sour  but  milk-sour.  Then  when 
you  draw  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
that  milk-sour  wine  goes  through  the  whole 
of  it,  and  thus  you  have  a  faulty  wine  at 
once.  A  third  method  is  coming  into  vogue, 
that  of  stirring  the  pomace  several  times  a 
day.  This  is  probably  the  best  and  is  the  most 
approved  in  France,  but  you  must  be  very 
particular  that  it  is  done  often  enough,  so 
as  to  keep  the  pomace  thoroughly  immersed; 
and  in  the  second  place  that  unsound  grapes 
do  not  get  into  the  vat.  You  can  make  white 
wine  out  of  unsound  grapes  with  compara- 
tive impunity,  but  in  red  wine  the  pomace 
is  so  long  in  the  wine  that  it  is  going  to 
make  trouble  just  as  soon  as  you  do  not 
take  particular  pains  as  to  proper  selection. 
I  suppose  I  may  take  it  for  granted  tha^ 
you  understand  from  the  result  of  the  tast- 
ing through  this  week,  if  not  in  general, 
that  what  we  must  now  aim  at  s  do'  qu,  nt- 
ity  of  wine,  but  good  wine.  Mr.  WUmore 
and  Mr.  Pohndorff  have  givt  n  you  reports 
from  the  East,  which  show  that  all  we  need 
for  opening  a  market  for  our  wines  is  good 
wines,  which  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  not  at  present,  that  they  should  be 
made  so  as  to  stand  transportation,  and  not 
spoil  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer  or  con- 
sumer. It  is  quality  and  not  quantity  that 
we    must    be   after  if    we   want   to   make 
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money,  and  I  think  that  this  year's  experi- 
ence will  go  very  far  towards  impressing 
this  fact  upon  our  wine  makers. 

The  President. — In  the  matter  of  refer- 
mentation,  or  secondary  fermentation  of 
red  wine,  I  mean  after  the  vintage  is  over, 
where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  sugar 
left,  but  where  the  fermentation  is  favor- 
able to  disintegrate  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  is 
it  not  likely  to  lose  color  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard.- -I  am  not  aware  that  it  is. 

The  President.— My  experience  has 
taught  me  that  it  loses  about  one-half  of 
the  color  in  red  wine;  when  that  is  the  case 
I  have  noticed  that  they  are  also  likely  to 
lose  flavor. 

There  is  another  thing,  in  speaking  of 
the  amount  of  tannin,  did  you  test  the 
tannin  from  the  grapes  direct,  or  did  you 
test  it  in  the  wine  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  tested  it  in  the  wine. 

The  President. — Would  it  not  be  a  great 
deal  better  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
tannin  likely  to  be  introduced  by  taking  it 
from  the  grape  itself,  for  the  fermentation 
itself,  varying  from  one  to  four  weeks,  may 
have  some  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
tannin  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — "We  made  experiments  in 
that  respect  which  demonstrated  one  point 
very  plainly .  We  had,  I  believe,  Zinf andel 
from  Lower  Lake.  It  showed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tannin  in  the  young  wine.  After 
the  fermentation  had  gone  for  about  seven 
days  .after  the  crushing  we  determined  the 
amount  of  tannin.  A  part  was  then  left  at 
rest  for  ten  days  longer  on  the  potnaoe  and 
the  result  was  precisely  the  same  in  both 
cases.  I  have  made  repeated  experiments 
of  that  kind  with  other  wines,  and  my 
experience  is  that,  as  a  rule,  we  will  gain 
very  little  tannin  after  the  first  week  unless 
the  stems  are  there,  for  then  it  will  take 
longer  for  the  full  extraction,  but  with  the 
wines  coming  up  to  the  high  percentage  of 
alcohol  of  our  California  wines,  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  great  gain  in  tannin 
after  the  first  week  or  ten  days. 

The  President. — You  think  it  would  not 
be  increased  by  longer  fermentation  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — There  would  not  be  as  a 
rule  much  increase,  and  the  increase  that 
occurs  is  not  from  the  skins  but  from  the 
kernels.  It  is  well  known  that  the  tannin 
can  be  extracted  from  the  kernels  by  addi- 
tion of  alcohol.  I  think  that  leaving  the 
wines  too  long  on  the  pomace  is  objection- 
able for  the  making  of  a  high  quality  of 
wine,  is  not  that  your  opinion  ? 

The  President. — Yes.  They  leave  them 
much  longer  in  Bordeaux  than  they  do  in 
Burgundy,  and  yet  the  Burgundy  wines 
have  more  tannin  than  those  of  Bordeaux. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — It  comes  back  to  what  I 
say,  that  from  the  larger  proportion  of 
alcohol  that  we  usually  have,  in  our  Cali- 
fornian  wines  I  think  that  we  can  get  as 
much  tannin  as  we  safely  can,  consistent 


with  the  clean  taste  of  our  wines,  about 
when  the  violent  fermentation  is  over. 

The  President. — The  great  trouble  of  it 
all  is  that  our  wines  are  tasted  now  to 
determine  the  qualities  of  them  when  they 
are  new  and  if  they  happen  to  be  rough  now 
they  are  condemned.  In  Bordeaux  they 
do  not  attempt  any  such  report  until  they 
are  four  years  old,  and  they  expect  them  to 
be  rough  up  to  that  time.  If  we  are  to 
imitate  that  style  of  wine  we  ought  to  defer 
our  judgment  until  the  second  year. 

Prof.  Hilgard,  —  Whenever  the  wine 
makers  of  California  are  willing  to  keep 
their  wines  for  four  years  as  they  do  in 
Bordeaux,  that  course  would  be  the  right 
one  to  pursue. 

The  President.  —Let  us  divide  it  and  say 
two  years. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — There  were  some  wines 
that  were  sent  in  from  Fresno  that  con- 
tained an  extraordinary  amount  of  tannin. 
They  had  been  left  six  weeks  on  the  pomace 
with  the  kernels,  and  they  had  become 
tolerably  rough  in  that  time.  I  think  we 
must  admit  that  there  is  a  limit  of  desira- 
bility in  the  amount  of  roughness  we  can 
give  to  our  wines  in  that  way.  Except  for 
common  wines  I  must  say  I  should  not 
advise,  generally  speaking,  allowing  of  the 
wine,  however  light,  to  remain  on  the 
pomace  after  fermentation  is  completed. 

The  President.— If  it  did  not  acquire  a 
bad  flavor  or  suffer  afterwards  there  would 
be  no  objection.  Every  Californian  who 
has  noticed  the  gelatine  would  eliminate  a 
great  part  of  it,  as  long  as  there  is  no 
parting  with  the  tannin  properties. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  would  say  more  than 
that.  Far  instance  with  many  varieties  of 
Cabernets  that  we  have  tried,  the  remaining 
on  the  skins  for  a  leng  time  would  be 
desirable,  providing  only  that  the  grapes 
are  perfectly  sound.  But  in  the  case  of 
these  large  Californian  wineries  in  which 
they  crush  the  product  of  from  100  to  600 
acres,  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  that  the  grapes 
are  perfectly  sound,  and  after  you  have 
immersed  them  for  a  long  time  on  the 
skins  the  unsound  grape  is  going  to  tell, 
and  it  tells  more  after  fermentation  than 
during  the  process,  for  the  active  fermenta- 
tion keeps  the  other  processes  in  check. 
But  as  soon  as  the  unsound  fermentation 
commences  in  the  pomace,  every  day  that 
you  leave  your  wine  on  it  it  is  likely  to 
deteriorata  in  flavor.  I  am  merely  speak- 
ing for  our  present  Californian  wines.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  leave 
wine  on  the  pomace  very  long.  I  find 
more  wines  faulty  from  that  cause  than 
from  the  too  early  racking  of  the  sound 
wines. 

The  President. — Now  about  Pasteurizing. 
Have  you  not  found  in  your  experience 
with  Pasteurizing  that  it  only  prevents 
fermentation  for  a  very  limited  time,  if 
there  is  any  amount  of  sugar,  say  one-half 
to  two  per  cent  of  sugar — two  per  cent  of 
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course  is  a  large  amount,  but  say  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  sugar. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — When  the  Pasteurizing 
is  properly  done  I  think  European  experi- 
ments show  that  the  wine  will  remain  still. 
But  of  course  it  must  be  done  with  extreme 
care.  It  is  so  easy  in  a  damp,  unclean 
locality  to  get  bad  germs  right  in  the  cask 
itself,  that  you  cannot  rely  on  absolute  im- 
munity for  a  great  length  of  time.  But  by 
keeping  off  the  impure  air  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  perfectly  good. 

The  President. — I  have  tried  Pasteurizing 
and  I  have  had  some  success.  I  have  tried 
Pasteurizing  in  casks.  I  have  tried  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April  and  it  is  sure 
to  ferment  before  the  first  or  second  week 
in  June.  Then  I  have  tried  in  July  and 
they  were  perfectly  sure  to  ferment  in  the 
month  of  August. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — How  was  that  Pasteur- 
izing done,  by  cooling,  or  running  into  the 
casks  hot  ? 

The  President. — It  was  done  by  running 
it  into  the  casks  hot.  But  both  of  these  I 
did  not  try  with  red  wines.  I  have  tried  a 
number  of  experiments.  And  when  we 
have  tried  with  white  wines,  for  the  reason 
that  there  certainly  was  not  more  than  one 
per  cent  of  sugar  in  them  there  was  no 
further  trouble  excepting  that  they  would 
change  in  their  disposition  to  clarify.  I 
did  not  clarify  them  again.  They  would 
become  clear  and  then  cloud  over.  They 
were  mostly  the  Mission  wines.  For  a  time 
the  wine  would  be  quiet  (referring  to  the 
red  wine),  but  afterwards  start  in  again. 
Our  system  is  that  of  Mr.  Curtis  which  is  a 
very  excellent  one  as  you  can  regulate  it, 
and  the  order  was  not  to  allow  it  less  than 
140  but  have  it  range  somewhere  between 
140  and  155.  There  were  two  systems.  I 
had  one  made  out  of  half-inch  gas  pipe  and 
put  in  the  stove,  and  afterwards  a  boiler 
with  Mr.  Curtis'  apparatus  which  worked 
about  the  same  only  I  could  do  a  little 
more  with  it  under  the  old  system  by  keep- 
ing a  man  firing  all  the  time  with  wood. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  think  from  the  French 
and  German  experiments  with  different 
wines,  the  result  is  that  you  should  Pas- 
teurize at  different  temperatures.  I  would 
suppose  that  our  Mission  wines  would 
require  as  high  a  temperature  as  any  wine 
to  keep  them  safely. 

The  President. — The  trouble  in  pasteur- 
izing is  that  all  these  wines  ferment  out 
and  you  cannot  keep  them  from  fermenting 
out  except  in  certain  departments.  The  red 
wine  of  the  Berl  and  the  Mediterranean 
where  Pasteurizing  is  mostly  used,  in  Bor- 
deaux and  on  the  Bhine  and  other  places 
where  it  is  also  used,  those  wines  ferment 
out  easily.  They  seldom  have  a  large 
amount  of  sugar  left  over.  "With  us  it  is 
the  contrary  and  especially  with  the  Mis- 
sion wine,  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  we  must  not  depend  on  it.  In  some 
cases  it  seems  to  give  a  new  energy  to  fer- 


mentation. I  have  read  somewhere  on  the 
subject  and  I  think  Pasteur  himself  admits, 
by  more  recent  investigation  that  there  are 
certain  germs  that  feed  on  the  fermenting 
germs  and  this  heat — which  Mr.  Wetmore 
recalled  my  attention,  to  a  fact  that  I  read 
some  time  ago — I  was  speaking  to  him  of 
what  Pasteur  or  somebody  else  had  said 
about  these  germs,  and  he  said  he  believed 
the  way  was  to  do  this  Pasteurizing  and  then 
allow  the  fermentation  to  go  on. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — The  different  germs  re- 
sist Pasteurizing  in  various  degrees.  The 
easiest  killed  is  the  vinous  germ ;  the  lactic 
and  the  acetic  germs  require  a  higher  tem- 
perature, it  takes  more  to  kill  them  than  to 
kill  the  vinous.  If  therefore  any  one  wants 
to  Pasteurize  milk-sour  wine,  or  any  that  is 
beginning  to  turn  milk-sour,  I  would  heat 
it  to  160  and  not  150.  If  I  simply  svanted 
to  stop  the  fermentation  of  wine  and  to 
keep  it  sweet  then  the  lower  temperature 
ought  to  be  sufficient  but  1  must  say  that 
according  to  the  number  of  experiments  I 
have  made  the  operation  has  to  be  conduct- 
ed with  very  great  care.  That  is  why  I  do 
not  usually  recommend  passing  into  the 
casks  at  once  after  Pasteurizing,  for  a  cask 
that  is  perfectly  free  from  impure  germs  is 
a  rarety.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  sucn  casks. 
You  may  sulphur  it  and  rinse  it  again  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  the  germs  get  in  at 
the  bunghole  particularly  if  it  is  done  in  a 
cellar  with  an  impure  atmosphere.  But  if 
you  do  the  filling  at  a  high  temperature, 
through  pipes  into  a  perfectly  tight  cask  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  phenomenon  spoken 
of,  that  of  refermentation  will  occur.  The 
proof  of  that  is  the  success  that  accompan- 
ies the  Pasteurizing  in  bottles.  In  the  bot- 
tle experiments  140  degrees  is  sufficient  for 
almost  anything,  and  that  seems  to  show 
almost  irrefutably  that  that  temperature  is 
sufficient  to  kill  the  germs,  provided  you 
keep  out  fresh  ones. 

The  President. — You  think  the  fault  then 
with  the  wines  that  are  overworked  is  that 
other  germs  are  introduced? 

There  was  a  system  if  you  remember  for 
which  a  few  years  ago  they  were  asking  a 
patent,  whereby  the  man  before  he  started 
fermentation  boiled  the  must.  You  remem- 
ber that  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers four  or  five  years  ago.  I  found  that 
there  was  really  something  in  it  and  that  if 
I  boiled  the  must  I  got  a  good  fermenta- 
tion. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — That  is  perfectly  true  if 
you  get  a  must  that  has  a  large  amount  of 
impure  germs  in  it.  It  will  be  better  to 
Pasteurize  that  first. 

I  have  seeu  must  this  year  in  which  you 
could  taste  the  mould.  The  presence  of 
the  mould  must  of  necessity  start  the  un- 
healthy fermentation.  You  might  start  the 
fermentation  with  must,  but  the  lactic  fer- 
mentation will  occur  in  spite  of  everything. 
Such  a  must  might  be  made  sound  by  first 
boiling  it.     But  I  think  that  we  must  sub 
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mit  to  the  idea  of  sorting  over  the  grapes 
and  laying  aside  the  unsound  ones.  If  we 
want  shipping  wines  I  think  we  shall  have 
to  pick  our  grapes  or  we  cannot  make  sound 
wine;  if  not,  every  particle  of  wine  should 
be  Pasteurized  before  it  is  shipped,  for 
unsound  grapes  cannot  be  excluded. 

Mr.  De  Turk. — What  do  you  mean  by 
temperature,  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere or  of  the  fermenting  mass  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — The  temperature  of  the 
fermenting  mass.     [Applause.] 

The  President. — I  shall  next  call  upon 
Mr.  Crabb  who  has  prepared  for  us  some 
very  valuable  experiments,  and  being  a 
man  of  very  large  experience,  I  am  sure  his 
report  will  be  listened  to  with  very  close 
attention. 

ME.  H.  W.  CRABB 

Then  came  to  the  front  of  the  platform, 
but  as  he  was 'suffering  from  such  a  severe 
cold  that  he  could  scarcely  speak,  the  paper 
which  he  had  prepared  was  read  by  Mr.  C. 
A.  Wetmore  and  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  theme  of  fermentation  is  worn  so 
thread  bare,  that  I  feel  unable  to  offer  you 
anything  on  the  subject  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention. The  vinetage  of  '85,  was  the  most 
difficult  and  rebellious  of  any  in  my  experi- 
ence It  can  be  attributed  to  the  dessica- 
ting  North  winds  that  prevailed  at  the  time, 
and  the  consequent  over  ripening  of  the 
grapes — thereby  causing  relatively  an  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  grape.  The  fermentation  commenced 
naturally,  but  soon  became  violent,  increas- 
ing the  temperature  to  one  hundred  de- 
grees— and  then  ceasing  entirely.  We  know 
that  during  the  process  caloric  is  elimina- 
ted, and  in  greater  or  less  degree  depending 
upon  conditions  present  at  the  time.  We 
also  know  that  during  the  time  there  is  a 
plant  growth — or  budding  process — or  germ 
formation — that  large  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  are  liberated — and  that  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process,  the  sugar  in  the 
liquid  has  been  converted  into  alcohol. 

But  about  just  how  that  change  was  ef- 
fected, there  seems  to  be  some  doubt ;  or 
different  theories  at  least.  Viz  :  by  the  ac- 
tion of  germs  and  by  chemical  action.  It 
proceeds  most  favorably  in  a  moist  sultry 
atmosphere,  with  a  temperature  of  65  or 
70  degrees —  but  does  not  proceed  in  a  tem- 
perature of  95  or  100  degrees,  and  more 
especially  if  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
electricity,  by  a  wind  from  the  North.  This 
seems  to  favor  the  germ  theory,  as  the  lat- 
ter condition  is  utterly  destructive  to  germ 
life,  while  the  former  is  the  most  favorable 
to  their  growth.  Now  this  excessive  heat  is 
the  cause  of  ail  our  difficulties.  What 
causes  it  ?  This  is  the  problem.  Can  it 
be  caused  by  the  growth  of  germs  ?  There 
is  no  heat  evolved  in  even  the  strongest 
vinegar  by  the  growth  of  the  acetic  germ. 


In  the  vats  of  leaven  I  made  from  com- 
pressed yeast  and  bran,  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible increase  of  temperature,  even  in 
the  most  violent  ones.  It  seems  to  me  im- 
possible, even  if  they  were  Animaculse  with 
digestive  and  assimilative  organs.  And 
suppose  they  are  such,  and  they  fed,  lived 
upon  and  consumed  the  sugar,  how  could 
that  produce  alcohol  ?  Would  it  not  sim- 
ply leave  an  insipid,  perishable  liquid  full 
of  dead  Animalcule  ?  But  instead  of  that, 
we  find  that  a  new  compound  has  been 
formed,  and  of  a  more  stable  character. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Simply 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  decomposition  of 
any  off>anic  svibstance,  where  a  recombina- 
tion takes  place,  accompanied  by  evolutions 
of  heat  and  gas,  that  the  new  compound 
was  formed  by  chemical  action.  This  is 
precisely  the  case  in  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. Now  if  the  decomposition  takes  place 
rapidly,  the  evolutions  of  heat  and  gas 
drive  out  all  the  oxygen,  and  the  chemical 
action  dies  out,  slowly  or  suddenly,  like  the 
flame  of  a  candle  would  for  the  want  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  the  h^at  may  also  so  affect 
the  albuminous  parts  of  the  liquid  as  to 
partially  preserve  them,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  tendency  to  decomposition.  Is  not  this 
germ  a  sequence  of  the  commencement  of 
the  dissolution,  and  its  function,  like  para- 
sites on  other  decaying  organisms,  to  create 
dissolution,  and  hence  the  chemical  action. 
Assuming  that  the  chemical  theory  is  cor- 
rect, our  remedy  would  lie  in  changing  our 
machinery,  so  as  to  only  crush  a  portion  of 
the  grapes.  Those  passing  through  whole, 
would  remain  so,  till  the  others  were  nearly 
done  fermenting.  This  would  prolong  the 
fermentation,  and  avoid  this  rapid  chemical 
action,  by  a  gradual  decomposition  of  the 
mass.  Give  it  more  access  to  oxygen,  by 
using  wide  and  shallow  tanks.  Another 
method  would  be  to  put  in  pieces  of  ice  to 
keep  the  temperature  below  80.  Never 
crush  any  grapes  picked  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  weather  is  hot.  Let  them  stand 
in  the  vineyard  over  night.  If  not  boxes 
enough,  then  fill  your  tanks  half  full  in  the 
morning  and  fill  up  in  the  afternoon.  Do 
not  in  any  case  undertake  to  ferment  in 
tanks,  more  than  24  per  cent  sugar.  When 
a  tank  of  wine  stops  fermenting  with  more 
or  less  sugar,  immediately  add  to  it  one 
fourth  its  bulk  of  fresh  grapes.  If  not 
room  enough — divide  it  into  two  tanks,  and 
fill  with  fresh  grapes.  Or,  pump  off  the 
wine  into  several  tanks,  and  then,  fill  up 
with  fresh  grapes.  Fermenting  in  this 
manner,  is  the  most  successful  of  any  thing 
I  have  found.  At  the  request  of  the  com- 
mission, I  tried  on  a  number  of  tanks  leaven 
made  from  compressed  yeast  and  bran,  but 
without  particularizing,  would  state,  with 
only  partial  success.  While  I  believe  this 
leaven  will  succeed  in  a  small  mass  at  Co 
or  70  degrees  temperature,  yet  it  is  soon 
overcome,  when  put  into  a  large  body  of 
"  100    degrees    Fall.      It    requires   a   larger 
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.amount  of  new  fermentative  matter  to  be 
successful.  I  pressed  out  a  number  of 
tanks  with  from  two  to  four  per  cent  sugar, 
and  added  30  gallons  of  leaven  made  from 
•compressed  yeast  and  wine  lees.  This 
never  failed  to  continue  the  fermentation, 
and  generally  to  completion.  This  leaven 
is  easily  made,  and  easily  kept  sweet  and 
active,  by  adding  every  day  fresh  lees  and 
must,  and  accasionly  a  little  yeast. 

TBEATMENT   OF   SWEETISH    WINES. 

As  soon  as  possible,  rack  them  off  the 
lees,  cutting  two  or  more  together.  If  this 
does  not  start  a  fermentation,  rack  them 
once  or  twice  more,  and  give  them  a  fining 
of  one  lb.  gelatine  to  the  1000  gallons.  If 
the  wine  is  flat,  add  at  same  time  from  5  to 
10  oz.  of  tannin,  and  from  one  to  two  lbs. 
of  tartaric  acid.  The  most  of  the  tannin 
will  be  removed  by  combining  with  the 
gelatine.  The  main  object,  is  to  get  the 
wines  clear  and  bright  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  prevent  their  becoming  sharp.  Draw 
them  off  into  puncheons  by  the  first  of 
April,  to  finish  their  fermentation  during 
the  summer,  and  be  left  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion. But  when  a  white  wine  becomes 
sharp  and  milk  sour,  either  distill  it  at 
once,  or  add  three  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
Neutralize  the  acid  with  prepared  chalk, 
and  send  it  to  the  baking  oven,  where  it  can 
be  turned  into  a  fair  article  of  Sherry.  Ked 
wines  can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  or  after  it  has 
been  so  treated,  can  be  kept  over  till  the 
next  vintage,  when  it  can  be  nearly  fully 
restored,  by  being  passed  on  to  fresh  pomace 
for  a  few  hours,  and  again  pressed  out . 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Crabb  whether  he  observed  any  higher 
temperature  than  100  degrees  in  the  tanks 
last  season  ? 

Mr.  Crabb. — I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
have. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — How  was  the  tempera- 
ture observed,  where  was  the  thermometer 
put? 

Mr.  Crabb. — I  generally  drew  out  in  a 
cyphon,  and  put  the  cyphon  into  the  tank 
about  half  way. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — The  thermometer  was 
not  put  into  the  hat  ? 

Mr.  Crabb. — No,  sir. 

Prof .  Hilgard . — But  into  the  liquid  below. 

Mr.  Crabb. — The  wine  was  drawn  through 
the  cyphon  and  the  thermometer  was  out- 
side. 

Mr.  Combe. — I  would  ask  Mr.  Crabb 
whether  carbonate  of  magnesia  would  not 
be  better  than  lime  or  chalk,  it  being  free 
from  alkali  and  has  not  any  taste.  I  have 
seen  results  from  a  number  of  them  and 
have  noticed  but  very  little  difference. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  should  be  afraid  that 
the  carbonate  of  magnesia  would  be  ob- 
jected to  by  the  consumers  as  tending  to 
purge  them.  The  chalk,  I  think,  is  about 
all  that  the  consumer  will  stand.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 


The  President. — Are  there  not  other 
questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  would  like  to  ask. 
I  suppose  that  all  the  experts  here  have 
noticed  differences  in  fermentation  of  wine 
about  which  they  would  like  to  ask  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Mr.  Crabb  made  one  ex- 
periment last  year  with  Zinfandel  on  the 
pomace.  I  do  not  know  how  it  turned  out 
afterwards  for  I  went  away.  How  long  was 
it  kept  on  the  pomace  ? 

Mr.  Crabb. — Six  weeks. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — "Was  it  injured  ? 

Mr.  Crabb — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — How  was  the  taste ;  was  it 
rough  ? 

Mr.  Crabb. — No.  There  is  a  sample  of 
it  here.  There  were  also  two  samples  made 
one  with  plaster  and  one  without.  The 
one  with  plaster  has  a  little  color,  is  a  little 
clearer,  and  has  a  little  more  tannin,  and 
generally  is  considered,  I  think,  by  those 
who  have  examined  it  to  be  the  best  wine. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Did  the  wine  being  on 
the  pomace  contract  any  undesirable  taste  ? 

Mr.  Crabb. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  think  that  would  be  the 
experience  of  others.  I  think  others  this 
last  year  have  experimented  with  Zinfandel 
on  the  pomace .  Prof.  Hilgard  has  raised 
a  question  in  regard  to  thjs  practice,  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  what  others  have  to  say. 
There  were  two  very  remarkable  Zinf  andels 
sent  here,  one  from  San  Diego,  that  were 
fermented  on  the  pomace. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Combe. — I  have  experimented 
with  Zinfandel  on  pomace  this  year,  but  it 
was  Trousseau  pomace  that  must  not  have 
had  less  than  eight  or  nine  per  cent.of  tannin 
according  to  the  proportion  of  Trousseau 
in  that  neighborhood  (Cupertino)  and  it 
was  fermented  two  days  and  then  drawn  off 
and  made  into  port  wine;  the  Zinfandel 
was  then  put  on  the  pomace  and  the  fer- 
mentation commenced,  continued  and  was 
carried  through  very  easily,  and  the  analy- 
sis proved  that  the  wine  contained  just  as 
much  tannin.  So  it  is  considered  that  the 
leaving  of  the  Zinfandel  on  this  pomace  did 
not  help  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Wetmore . — Did  it  hurt  it  any  ? 

A. — It  did  not  hurt  it  any,  but  this  was 
in  active  fermentation  all  the  time.  It  did 
not  remain  any  on  the  pomace  after  the 
fermentation  was  over. 

Prof.  Hilgard.— How  long  had  the  Trous- 
seau been  on  the  pomace  ? 

A. — I  put  fresh  grapes  with  the  pomace, 
however,  that  is,  filled  the  tank,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  presence  of  that  ex- 
tra quantity  of  pomace  would  not  help  the 
action. 

Prof.  Hilgard.— What  I  want  to  find  out 
was  whether  the  Trousseau  on  fermenting 
on  the  pomace  had  not  taken  away  all  the 
tannin  already  ? 

A. — The  Trousseau  remained  forty-eight 
hours. 
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Prof.  Hilgard. — Only  forty-eight  hours  ? 

A. — Only  forty-eight  hours. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — Then  there  ought  to 
have  been  some  of  the  tannin  left;  but 
generally  speaking  the  Trousseau  is  very 
poor  in  tannin.  I  have  found  the  Trous- 
seau from  very  young  vines  it  is  true,  con- 
tain three  and  three  and  a  half,  and  rarely 
over  four  and  five  ten-thousandths  ;  and  it 
is  only  this  week  that  I  have  come  across 
Trousseau  which  I  think  will  run  as  high  as 
twelve  ten-thousandths.  That,  however, 
was  from  the  neighborhood  where  tannin  is 
exceptionally  high. 

Mr.  Portal. — Was  that  the  Trosseau  that 
you  crushed  and  fermented  yourself  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard.— No. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — One  other  question,  Mr. 
Crabb.  In  your  observations  in  the  Napa 
Valley  of  the  checked  fermentations  this 
year  were  they  more  apparent  in  the  cellars 
where  there  was  a  high  temperature  over 
which  they  had  little  control,  or  vice  versa? 

Mr.  Crabb. — I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
material  difference.  It  has  happened  in 
different  cellars.  I  think  the  heat  is  gen- 
erated immediately  under  the  hat  in  the 
tank  and  is  not  much  affected  by  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — That  is  precisely  what  I 
observed  last  year.  I  found  them  ferment- 
ing both  out  of  doors  and  indoors,  and  the 
worst  cases  of  spoiled  fermentation  were  in 
the  best  cellars. 

Query. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  depth  of 
the  fermenting  tanks  ? 

Mr.  Crabb.— Three  and  a  half  feet.  The 
inside  measurement  of  the  staves  is  four 
feet  eight  inches. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — And  there  were  18  inches 
left  vacant  ? 

Mr.  Crabb.— About  18  inches. 

The  President. — In  this  matter  of  tannin 
on  which  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the 
effect  on  the  palate  of  the  use  of  plaster, 
that  is  of  a  certain  amount,  limiting  it  say 
to  two  grammes,  or  a  gramme  and  a  half  to 
the  litre,  the  regular  standard  amount  of  the 
French  government  ?  What  is  the  effect  of 
that  on  the  wine,  is  it  an  astringent  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — The  value  that  attaches 
to  it  as  I  understand  is  mostly  this,  that  the 
French  are  in  the  habit,  as  most  habitual 
consumers  of  red  wine  are,  of  putting  a 
little  water  with  the  wine  ;  and  when  the 
water  is  mixed  with  wine  deficient  in  tannin, 
it  becomes  flat.  To  overcome  that  they  re- 
quire for  standard  clarets  about  18  to  20 
ten-thousandths  of  tannin  (say  two  per 
mille),  and  from  5  to  6  per  mille  of  acid. 
With  these  proportions  the  wine  dilutes 
well,  astringing  and  retaining  their  proper 
proportions  all  through. 

The  President. — The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  is  that  there  was  a  remark  made 
by  Mr.  Crabb  that  one  of  the  tanks  he 
experimented  with  contained  plaster  and 
the  other  did  not  and  they  seemed  to  have 


the  same  amount  of  tannin.  Very  often  a 
wine  might  become  more  astringent  by  the 
addition  of  plaster  and  we  would  attribute 
it  to  the  tannin.  The  question  is  whether 
the  palate  would  not  be  deceived  in  the 
matter  and  would  not  attribute  it  to  the 
tannin  in  place  of  the  plaster, 

Prof.  Hilgard — That  is  very  apt  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  plaster  would  precipitate  the 
tartaric  acid,  and  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  would  take  its  place, 
which  is  much  more  pungent  to  the  palate 
than  the  tartaric . 

In  making  preliminary  examinations  of 
wines  I  generally  first  guess  at  the  per 
mille  of  tannin,  and  I  am  so  accustomed  to 
it  that  I  can  guess  very  near  unless  there  is 
a  very  large  proportion  of  acid;  when  that 
is  the  case  and  especially  when  the  acid  is 
nof  tartaric  but  of  the  lactic  or  acetic  kind, 
I  am  apt  to  be  deceived.  I  made  a  mistake 
in  one  case  but  a  short  time  ago,  in  which 
I  supposed  a  wine  to  contain  ten  of  tannin,, 
but  it  proved  to  contain  only  between  three 
and  four .  Such  a  mistake  does  not  happen 
to  me  in  a  wine  that  contains  tartaric  acid 
only;  the  trouble  was,  it  appeared  to  be 
astringent  from  the  sharpness  of  the  im- 
proper acids. 

The  President. — There  is  another  ques« 
tion  that  occurs  to  my  mind,  whether  in 
the  addition  of  plaster  in  the  tank  there  is 
not  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  more 
tannin;  that  is  giving  to  it  more  alcohol. 
Is  there  not  a  bare  possibility  that  such  is 
the  case  by  its  presence  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — There  is  not  any  warrant 
for  the  supposition.  Sulphuric  acid  exerts 
no  special  influence  on  the  taunin  so  far  as 
known,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ever 
claimed  that  the  plaster  increases  the  tan- 
nin. It  certainly  does  not  increase  its 
strength  in  the  wine,  that  is  to  the  palate. 
The  acid  holds  out  very  much  longer  than 
the  tannin.  For  instance,  the  wine  con- 
taining twenty  ten-thousandths  of  tannin 
and  six  pro  mille  of  tartaric  acid  will 
exactly  hold  out  when  watered .  With  this 
proportion  of  tartaric  acid  to  the  tannin  the 
one  will  disappear  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — There  is  one  point  that 
ought  to  be  brought  out  with  respect  to 
this  checked  fermentation,  the  difference 
that  was  experienced  between  white  and 
red  wine  under  the  same  temperature  and 
same  circumstances  of  fermentation.  Mr. 
Crabb  had  considerable  to  do  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  President. — Will  you  favor  us,  Mr. 
Crabb,  with  your  experience  under  similar 
conditions  ?  Have  you  made  white  wine 
from  the  same  variety  as  you  made  the  red 
wine  ? 

Mr.  Crabb. — No  sir,  I  have  made  white 
wine  from  white  grapes. 

The  President. — That  would  not  be  under 
the  same  conditions.  Did  your  white  wine 
grapes  ferment? 
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Mr.  Crabb. — No  difficulty  at  all  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  tanks  and  those  I 
fermented  with  fresh  white  wine  must. 

The  President.— I  may  say  that  in  our 
vineyards  we  have  no  difficulty  with  our 
white  wine.  The  Orleans,  which  is  a  very 
poor  f ermenter,  this  year  fermented  out  per- 
fectly, in  spite  of  the  great  temperature  and 
much  saccharine.  I  must  confess  however 
that  I  made  my  white  wine  principally  in 
tanks  in  a  cool  cellar,  crushed  my  grapes 
early  in  the  morning  between  5  and  7 
o'clock.  Those  I  picked  I  laid  out  for  I 
had  plenty  of  room,  my  cellars  are  cool,  but 
I  still  had  a  bad  fermentation  with  my  Zin- 
fandel.  Then  I  re-started  the  fermentation 
but  I  lost  my  color  as  I  had  anticipated.  I 
got  them  through  but  the  color  was  gone. 

Mr.  Crabb. — I  have  had  no  trouble  that 
way.  They  went  through  the  second  fer- 
mentation. In  the  first  place  they  over- 
heated, and  that  made  the  wine  very  dark, 
but  when  I  crushed  fresh  grapes  they  seemed 
to  make  it  all  right. 

The  President.  —I  did  not  crush  fresh 
grapes.  Have  you  any  other  experience  in 
the  manner  of  fermentation  of  white  wines, 
anything  you  noticed  especially  ? 

Mr.  Crabb.— Yes,  I  had  two  pipes  of 
Semillon  and  Savignon  at  30  of  sugar.  I 
crushed  them  in  the  morning  and  threw 
them  into  a  tub  and  the  next  morning 
pressed  them  out,  and  put  them  into  the 
pipes  inside  of  the  cellar  and  in  three  or 
four  days  they  were  milk  sour. 

Now  in  1884  the  same  grapes,  the  same 
quantity  and  same  rate  of  sugar,  which 
were  crushed,  left  over  night  and  pressed 
out  the  next  day  there  was  not  any  trouble. 
Instead  of  putting  the  wine  right  into  the 
pipes  I  put  it  into  another  open  tub  and  let 
it  stay  24  hours  until  the  fermentation 
started  and  then  scummed  off  the  foreign 
matter  from  the  top  and  in  three  or  four 
days  put  it  into  the  pipe  where  it  fermented 
out  quite  dry. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  have  seen  lots  of  wines 
fermented  out  at  30  per  cent, 

The  President. — What,  white  or  red  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Both.  We  have  some  in 
the  office.     One  ran  16  per  cent,  alcohol. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  would  ask  Mr.  Crabb  if 
he  knows  anything  about  the  relative  acid 
proportions  of  the  wines  of  the  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Crabb. — I  think  about  the  same  as 
near  as  I  could  judge.  Those  varieties  that 
I  tested  were  about  the  same. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — It  is  exceedingly  obvious 
in  this  year's  fermentation  that  the  most 
acid  wines  fermented  out  best.  Wines  of 
16  per  cent,  alcohol,  that  Mr.  Wetmore  al- 
luded to,  I  have  found,  and  I  have  also 
noticed  that  many  of  such  wines  had  as 
much  as  8  pro  mille  of  acid  in  their  musts* 
They  fermented  out  very  qutckly  and  thor- 
oughly, and  have  now  15%  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  The  wines  that  fermented  with  3 
or  4  pro  mille  of  acid  only,  seem  to  have 
had  the  difficulties  in  fermentation,  for  I 


have  noticed  that  all  such  that  came  to  me 
went  down  in  tartaric  acid  to  less  than  4. 

The  President. — Undoubtedly  there  is  one 
lesson  to  be  learned  and  it  is  confirmatory 
of  what  was  said  at  our  last  convention.  It 
was  supposed  that  we  knew  all  about  it,  but 
some  one  suggested  that  we  didn't  know  all 
about  it  and  that  we  might  have  some  dif- 
ficulties yet  to  meet.  It  came  the  very  next 
year  and  we  will  know  more  about  it  in  the 
month  of  July,  at  Which  time  the  distilleries 
will  be  very  active.  (Laughter.)  Unless 
you  have  something  of  interest  to  offer  we 
will  adjourn  until  this  evening  when  the 
same  subject  will  be  continued  by  Capt. 
Mclntyre. 

The  Convention  was  then  adjourned  until 
8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  President  on  calling  the  Convention 
to  order  announced  that  the  subject  for  the 
evening  would  be  a  continuation  of  that 
started  in  the  afternoon,  viz:  the  experi- 
ences of  the  fermentation  of  1885.  In  an- 
nouncing the  subject  he  said: 

To  begin  with  I  will  call  upon  Captain 
Mclntyre  to  give  us  some  of  his  experiences. 
He  has  a  great  many  and  has  kept  a  record. 
I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  introduce  him. 
You  remember  him  from  last  year.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  him  fifty  times 
during  the  year  and  have  done  it  with  great 
pleasure.  His  remarks  read  very  well  in 
print. 

CAPTAIN  W.  H.  M'lNTYRE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
In  speaking  to  you  of  my  experience  during 
the  vintage  of  1885  I  hardly  know  where  to 
begin,  or  what  would  be  interesting,  or  what 
would  be  required.  I  hardly  know  what  to 
pick  out  from  the  mass  of  matter  that  came 
under  my  observation,jthat  which  would  be 
of  value  to  any  of  you.  To  say  that  any 
rule  could  be  deduced  from  the  observations 
that  were  made  during  the  vintage  of  1885 
is  almost  impossible.  I  ought  perhaps  to 
tell  you  in  the  outset  somewhat  of  the 
manner  of  fermentation  in  order  that  you 
may  clearly  understand  the  result  as  indi- 
cated from  the  note  book  that  I  have  before 
me.  Our  wines  are  fermented  in  casks 
containing  1000  gallons  each  or  about  that. 
Our  custom  has  been  with  red  wines  to  fill 
the  tank  about  one-third  to  one-half  full 
with  pomace.  In  white  wines  some  have 
been  fermented  in  tanks  of  this  kind,  others 
have  been  drawn  out  and  fermented  in 
puncheons,  and  others  in  packages  con- 
taining about  450  gallons  each.  Our  prac- 
tice in  such  cases  has  been  to  about  half  fill 
each  of  these  packages.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  vintage,  in  the  commencement  of 
fermentation,  there  was  no  trouble  what- 
ever. In  turning  to  the  record  of  fermenta- 
tion during  the  first  few  days  we  find  that 
all  went  throngh  without  exception  and  in 
from  six  to  eight  days.  During  this  time 
the  temperature  of  the  grapes  as  they  were 
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crushed  was  about;  67  degrees,  and  that 
continued  during  the  first  three  days  of 
fermentation.  We  found  that  on  the  out- 
side the  temperature  went  up  as  high  as  90 
degrees,  and  it  went  through  without  any 
trouble  at  all.  There  js  one  that  I  find  in 
my  book  which  gives  a  record  of  24  per 
cent  of  sugar  for  Zinfandel  grapes,  and  in 
seven  days  it  was  dry,  having  passed  through 
various  temperatures  from  67  to  90  degrees 
and  falling  to  81  at  the  close.  The  very 
next  one  is  Mataro,  starting  in  at  26  per 
cent  sugar,  crushed  on  the  first  day  of 
October  at  60  degrees  and  going  to  92  de- 
grees, and  in  five  days  and  a  half  being  dry, 
standing  at  92  degrees  and  dry  by  saccharom- 
eter  at  that  point.  Of  course  there  is  some 
sugar  yet  remaining.  But  it  went  on  in 
due  process  of  fermentation  carrying  itself 
completely  dry.  The  next  that  falls  under 
my  observation  is  also  Mataro,  which 
stopped  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent  with  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees  and  having  been 
as  high  as  89  degrees.  And  so  I  can  go  on 
through  the  list  noticing  the  different  tem- 
peratures that  occurred.  And  I  know  it  is 
impossible  to  say  from  the  temperatures 
that  developed  during  the  fermentations 
precisely  whether  a  tank  would  go  through 
or  not.  When  I  found  a  tank  of  wine 
approaching  90  degrees  I  regarded  it  as 
dangerous  and  took  active  measures  to 
check  it  and  long  before  it  reached  that, 
in  fact  my  practice  on  starting  was  to  stir 
the  ferments  three  or  four  times  a  day  and 
sometimes  I  kept  a  man  continuously  on 
the  tank  for  the  24  hours,  no  cessation  at 
all,  a  man  kept  at  work  all  the  time  stirring 
the  tank  of  wine.  One  peculiarity  was 
noted  that  they  seemed  to  be  so  completely 
wild  that  in  using  the  stirrer  made 
with  forked  prongs  it  seemed  to  meet  with 
no  resistance.  Up  boiled  the  pomace  so 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  find  anything 
more  than  if  you  were  stirring  water.  And 
all  this  time  the  tank  stopped,  that  was  the 
peculiar  feature  that  developed  this  year, 
and  was  more  marked  than  ever  before. 
That  would  continue  not  during  one  day 
but  perhaps  for  two  or  three  days,  during 
the  most  violent  fermentation. 

At  the  same  time  or  about  the  same  time 
we  commenced  to  make  white  wine.  We 
carried  that  on  simultaneously  with  the 
making  of  red  wine  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
the  condition  that  prevailed.  Our  custom 
in  making  white  wine  was  to  crush  the 
grapes  alone  in  a  receptacle  called  a  re- 
ceiver ;  let  them  stand  12  or  20  hours 
according  to  the  temperature;  then  put 
them  into  another  tank  and  allowed  the  fer- 
mentation to  set  in  slowly,  and  took  off  any 
scum  that  would  arise  to  the  top  during  the 
commencement  of  the  first  fermentation. 
I  also  kept  the  mass  well  stirred  to  allow 
any  sediment  that  might  be  there  to  fall  to 
the  bottom,  and  render  the  wine  clear.  I 
noticed,  however,  in  some  tanks  in  which  I 
did  not  take  this  precaution,  to  draw  the 


must  from  under  the  sediment,  that  a  foam 
would  form  and  rise  to  the  top,  and  that 
went  through  with  a  very  clear  fermenta- 
tion,  even   clearer   than   when   they   were 
drawn  off  the  second  time.     The  fact  that 
they  were  drawn  off  from  the  tank,  from 
under  this  scum  or  from  the   second  re- 
ceiver,   seemed  to   arrest  or  stop   it  in   a 
measure.      I    had  no  trouble   with  white 
wines,  the  fermentation  was  good  and  fair 
and  without  any  trouble.     In  cases  where  I 
did  not  draw  the  wine  from  the  tank  or  the 
second  receiver,  the  fermentation  was  car- 
ried through  rapidly  and  a  high  degree  of 
heat  was  developed.     In  the  case  of  Kous- 
sillon,  crushed  at  24  per  cent  sugar  with  an 
initial   temperature   of   75  degrees,  and  in 
five  days  afterwards  it  was  dry,  having  been 
at  90  degrees,  and  was  dry  at  85  degrees, 
and  in  that  case  it  was  very  remarkable,  for 
it   seemed   to   be   very   dry.     A  sample  of 
Sauvignon  Vert,  crushed  at  25  per  cent  with 
an  initial  temperature  at  78  degrees,  and  in 
five  days  it  was  dry,  having  been  only  to  88 
degrees.     While  this  was  going  on  the  red 
wines  just  alongside  were  stopping,  some  of 
them  with   a   temperature  of   90   degrees, 
while   others   were  going  through   with   a 
temperature  of  90  degrees.     I  find  it  here 
stated  in  the  report  that  certain  tanks  went 
through  and  were  dry,  having  been  at  a 
temperature   of   90   degrees.     I    have   one 
under  my  eye  that  started  with  an  initial 
temperature  of  66  degrees,  with  25  per  cent 
of   sugar.     It  went  to  91    degrees   on   the 
fourth  day,  and  then  fell  to  85,  remained  at 
85  for  three  days  and  then  the  next  day 
was  at  zero  with  a  temperature  of  83.     It 
seems  therefore  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  phenomenon  of   rise  of  tempera- 
ture, and  whether  it  was  the  active  fermen- 
tation that  caused  it  to  stop,  or  whether  it 
was  the  heat  developed  that  stopped  it .    It  is 
hard   to   say   what  rule  was   followed,   or 
whether  there  were  one  or  more  disturbing 
elements.     The  fact  that  we  had  white  wine 
going  through   rapidly  at  a  temperature  at 
which    the    red    wine   stopped,    renders  it 
difficult  to  tell  where  the  trouble  was  and 
what  rule  can  be  deducted  for  our  guidance 
in  the  matter.     I  acknowledge  I  could  not 
form  any  opinion,   and  could  not  say  what 
I   would   do   beforehand.     I  will  say  this, 
that   the   only  successful   re-fermentations 
that  I  found  in  the  cases  where  the  fermen- 
tations were  checked  was,  by  the  addition 
of  fresh  must;  not  allowing  it   to  stop,  but 
taking  it  in  time,  if  possible,  and  removing 
the  wine  from  that  tank  on  to  the  must  that 
was  just  coming  into  fermentation.    I  found 
that  it  was  much  better  to   draw  the  wine 
from   the   tank   on   to  must  that  had  just 
started  into  fermentation  than  to   put  the 
new  must  into  the  old  tank,  and  I  could, 
witn  a  less  amount  of  grapes,  carry  on  a 
fermentation   successfully.      If    I   crushed 
grapes  on   to  the  top  of   a  tank  that  had 
stuck,  I  required  more  grapes.   For  instance 
if  I  bad  a  tank  that  held  four  tons  of  grapes' 
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coming  to  a  point  where  I  feared  it  would 
stop,  I  crushed  upon  it  one  load  of  grapes 
of  about  40  or  50  boxes.  That  was  suffi- 
cient to  carry  it  through ;  but  if  I  had  the 
grapes  at  hand,  and  could  crush  25  boxes 
into  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  allowing  them 
to  get  into  fermentation  and  the  next  day 
pump  the  wine  from  the  tank  that  had 
stopped  on  to  this  must  that  had  just  started 
in  fermentation,  the  25  boxes  were  sufficient 
to  carry  through  the  fermentation,  quite  as 
much  so  as  the  greater  quantity  when 
placed  on  the  top,  so  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  using  the  grapes  it  is  better  to  use 
them  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  pump 
the  wine  on  top.  By  that  means  I  was 
enabled  to  carry  on  the  fermentation  with 
less  trouble  in  furnishing  new  material 
which  was  a  great  consideration.  So  far  as 
the  handling  of  the  wine  was  concerned, 
after  fermentation,  I  racked  it  off  quickly . 
It  seems  to  me  it  was  but  the  confirmation 
of  opiDions  previously  formed  that  it  was 
far  better  to  rack  it  immediately  in  those 
cases  of  rapid  fermentation  and  high  tem- 
perature and  remove  it  as  soon  &s  it  stops. 
I  hardly  know  that  anything  beyond  this, 
that  I  could  say,  would  be  of  interest. 

The  President. — I  would  like  to  know  if 
you  have  mixed  the  white  wine  with  white 
grapes  in  these  difficult  fermentations  ? 

Mr.  Mclntyre. — I  did.  The  result  was 
various.  Sometimes  successful  and  some- 
times not.  I  was  quite  as  successful  in  us- 
ing the  second  crop  Zinfandel  as  I  was  in 
using  the  must  from  white  grapes;  although 
I  carried  some  fermentations  through  suc- 
cessfully by  placing  the  must  from  the  white 
grape  to  the  amount  of  about  150  gallons 
in  a  tank  and  then  drawing  the  other  over 
it.     In  some  cases  it  stopped. 

The  President. — In  the  cases  that  stopped 
had  fermentation  started  in  the  white  juice 
previously? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — In  some  it  had  and  in 
some  it  had  not.  It  seemed  to  be  capri- 
cious altogether. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — What  was  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cellar  generally? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — It  varied.  It  was  a 
wooden  building,  and  the  temperature  va- 
ried greatly  with  the   temperature  outside. 

The  President. — We  had  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Crabb  this  afternoon,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  if  your  experience  differs  from 
his.  In  the  case  of  the  Sauvignons,  did  you 
draw  off  the  juice  from  the  top  and  the  bot- 
tom sediment  before  fermentation  was  com- 
pleted, or  did  you  allow  it  to  remain  on  the 
sediment? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — In  this  particular  case 
I  cited  I  did  not  remove  it.  It  fermented 
with  the  two  yeasts. 

The  President. — And  it  went  through  in 
what  time. 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — Five  days. 

The  President. — And  was  pretty  clear? 

Capt.McIntyre. — Yes,  very  nicely  cleared. 

The  President.— And  dry? 


Capt.  Mclntyre. — And  dry. 

The  President. — That  is  capricious  too. 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — There  could  be  no  fault 
found  with  that  of  the  two  fermentations  of 
Roussillon  that  stood  beside  it  at  the  same 
time .     It  was  with  the  Franken  Riesling. 

The  President. — I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  noted  any  difference  as  to  a 
greater  or  less  fermentation,  more  rapid  or 
more  complete  where  you  left  this  yeast  on 
the  top  or  bottom,  or  where  you  drew  off 
the  juice,  did  you  take  it  before  or  after  the 
rise? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — I  preferred  to  wait  un- 
til the  rise  and  then  draw  it. 

The  President. — Do  you  think  that  it  is 
the  better  fermentation? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — It  seems  to  me  so.  At 
all  events  it  leaves  it  in  better  condition. 

The  President. — Does  it  get  clear  quicker? 

Capt.  Mclntyre.— It  seems  to  me  it  does. 

The  President. — Then  the  top  and  bot- 
tom yeast  are  left  in  the  tank. 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — They  are  left  in  the 
tank.  And  this  as  soon  as  it  fairly  corner 
to  the  top,  so  that  we  can  see  the  cap  is. 
completely  formed . 

The  President. — What  did  you  do  with 
those  two  yeasts;  those  remnants  ? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — We  used  them  in  fer- 
mentation this  year  to  a  great  extent.  We 
tried  experiments  with  them.  Sometimes 
we  were  very  successful  with  our  operations 
with  this  yeast,  by  putting  it  into  a  tank  of 
red  wine  and  starting  up  the  fermentation 
with  it,  and  carrying  it  through  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others  the  capriciousness  of 
the  fermentation  would  assert  itself. 

The  President. — The  fermentation  this 
year  was  not  as  fine  as  it  was  in  years  pre- 
vious. 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — It  was  very  difficult, 
not  as  uniform,  not  as  easy. 

Mr.  Portal. — Did  you  have  more  sugar  in 
your  must  this  year  than  last  year? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — Very  much  more. 

Mr.  Portal. — Did  you  attribute  that  diffi- 
culty to  the  addition  of  the  sugar  or  to  the 
temperature  more  than  to  anything  else? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  grapes  were  completely  thrown  out  of 
balance  by  the  heat,  from  the  fact  that  the 
fermentation  was  so  very  good,  at  the  out- 
start,  when  during  the  first  days  we  were 
making  wine,  we  had  no  trouble  at  all.  We 
did  not  dream  of  trouble .  It  came  upon  us 
suddenly,  and  the  grapes  went  up  in  sugar 
from  22  and  24  per  cent,  to  26  and  28  per 
cent,  within  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Portal. — Then  it  was  caused  by  the 
excessive  hot  weather? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — It  seemed  to  me  so. 
The  Saccharometer  showed  the  increasing 
sugar,  but  the  grapes  did  not  seeem  to  be 
deficient  in  acid  at  all,  Zinfandel  seemed  to 
be  normal,  and  as  I  had  found  it  years  be- 
fore. The  weather  seemed  to  have  thrown 
it  all  out  of  balance. 
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Mr.  Portal. — Did  you  try  this  addition  of 
water  in  this  must  at  28  per  cent. 

Captain  Mclntyre. — Yes.  In  a  case  of 
Malvoisie  where  I  designed  it  for  distilla- 
tion I  tried  an  experiment  regardless  of 
consequences.  I  added  water  and  reduced 
the  must  from  32%  per  cent  of  sugar  to 
21.  The  next  day  as  there  were  some  dry 
grapes,  that  had  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  had  so  far  yielded  their  sugar 
that  the  must  was  then  26  per  cent,  I  again 
reduced  it  by  the  addition  of  water.  Fer- 
mentation went  on  for  eight  days  and 
stopped  with  four  per  cent  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Portal.— With  this  must  at  21  ? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — Yes. 

Mr.  Portal. — Were  those  grapes?  picked 
during  the  hot  weather,  or  after  it  had 
passed  ? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — Some  were  picked  in 
the  hot  weather,  but  only  iu  the  cool  por- 
tions of  the  day. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Did  you  observe  in  the 
different  cellars  which  you  visited — I  know 
you  visited  a  good  many  of  them — whether 
controlling  the  temperature  in  the  cellar 
has  much  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  fer- 
mentation ? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — It  seemed  to  me  not,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  you  could  not,  by  con- 
trolling the  temperature  in  the  cellars  con- 
trol altogether  the  fermentation.  In  a  cer- 
tain degree  it  can  be  done,  but  not  alto- 
gether. It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  I  found 
any  rule  of  control  that  would  carry 
through  altogether  the  difficult  fermen- 
tations. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Did  you  see  the  tank 
that  Mr.  Wheeler  fermented  out  of  doors  ? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — I  saw  it,  but  not  at  the 
time  it  was  working — not  at  the  time  it  was 
so  extremely  warm.  I  only  saw  it  after  it 
was  through  with  the  fermentation. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — He  told  me  that  the  tem- 
perature in  that  went  up  to  110  de- 
grees, with  36  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  it 
went  through. 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — It  stood  in  the  sun.  I 
recollect  seeing  it,  and  that  the  temperature 
had  been  at  that  point,  as  showed  by  the 
record  on  the  tank. 

Query. — Did  you  continue  the  regular 
stirring  of  the  fermenting  mass,  while  fer- 
menting red  wines  until  the  fermentation 
was  entirely  over  ? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — I  did  not  usually. 
Where  I  found  a  tank  would  be  dry  or 
nearly  dry,  and  the  temperature  had  begun 
to  fall,  I  did  not  continue  the  stirring,  or 
stirred  then  only  once  a  day. 

Querist. — I  found  some  difficulty  in  that 
very  matter  of  stirring  with  must  at  22  and 
23  per  cent. 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — I  had  no  trouble  so  far 
as  the  stirring  was  concerned.  It  seemed 
to  have  the  effect,  in  many  cases,  of  keep- 
ing down  the  rapid  fermentation,  so  that 
the  tank  did  not  become  unmanageable  and 
cause  a  loss  by  boiling  over.     [Applause], 


The  President. — I  will  now  call  upon  Mr. 
Portal  for  a  few  remarks.  He  comes  from 
a  different  district  and  we  would  like  to 
hear  somewhat  of  his  experience. 

J.  B.  J.  Portal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
I  did  not  take  any  notes  to  bring  to  you  re- 
garding fermentations  that  we   had  in  our 
section.     I  will,   therefore,    have   to  speak 
in  a  general  manner  of  what  I  have  seen  in 
our  cellars  rather  than  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, in  course  of  which,  I  may  mention 
a  few  of  the  circumstances  that  I  noticed 
in  regard  to  the  increasing  degrees  of  heat 
in  the  tank.     There  have  been  remarks  as 
to  the  difficulties  that  occurred  last  year, 
which  were  not  experienced  before.     I  do 
not  consider  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
must,  neither  the  temperature  in  the  cellar 
is  the  particular  objection  in  the  fermenta- 
tion.    My  tanks  are  larger  than  the   size 
ordinarily  used  for  fermenting  tanks;  they 
contain  about  2000  gallons.     I  do  not  fill  to 
the  top  in  fermentation,  but  I  put  seven  or 
eight  hundred  gallons  of    must  in  it.     I 
found,  by  the  temperature  rising  somewhat 
suddenly  in  48  hours  that  the  fermentation 
was  going  to  stop  sooner  than  others  that 
commenced  slower,  but  rose  higher  in  pro- 
portion.    For  instance,  I  had  one  tank  con- 
taining a  blend  wherein  the  sugar  of  the 
different  grapes   was  22   per   cent,   in  the 
Mataro,  26  in  the  Grenache  and  24  in  the 
Carignan.      I   picked  the   Mataro   a  little 
sooner  than  the  others,  for  I  was  afraid  of 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  of  the  degree  of 
sugar    in    the    Carnignan   and   Grenache; 
therefore  I  picked  the  Mataro  a  little  sooner 
than  I  would  have  under   other  circum- 
stances.    The  fermentation  went  through 
and  got  dry  without  any  trouble.     I  had  a 
lot  of  Zinfandel,  and  before  the  filling  of 
the  tank,  the  must  had  risen  apparently  to 
80;  the  weather  was  warm  and  during  my 
absence  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  so,  the 
men  had  brought  the  grapes  from  the  warm 
side  of  the  vineyard  and  crushed  them  to- 
gether.    There  was  too  much   sugar,  and  I 
reduced  it  with  water  to  23   per  cent.,   and 
the    fermentation  went  through  all  right. 
That  was  a  small  tank.     Another   tank  of 
Petit  Pinot  started  up  suddenly  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  I  wanted    the  Pinot  to 
ferment.    I  could  uot  stop  it,  and  I  had  to 
press  new  grapes  to  get  a  new  fermentation. 
There  were  no   reasons  to  guide  me,  and  I 
had  just  to  watch  every  one  of  them  separ- 
ately without  having  any  concerted  action 
for  the  whole.  If  I  thought  it  was  the  high 
degree  of  sugar  that  was  likely  to  produce 
mischief,  I  had  varieties  in   the  vineyard 
that  were  not  so  high  in  sugar.    That  was 
the  reason  for  blending  Mataro  at  22  with 
Grenache  at  24   and   Carignan   at  26,  and 
they  did  very  well .    The  intense  heat  was 
started  in  the  centre  of  the  tank.     I   had 
men  to  keep  moving  the  must  all  the  time, 
ventillating  it  as  much  as  I  could,  and  con- 
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tinning  the  operation  until  the  last  day. 
With  white  wines  I  had  no  difficulty.  I 
generally  ferment  them  dry  in  the  puncheons 
that  I  start  them  in.  I  do  not  ferment  large 
quantities  of  white  wine.  If  another  sea- 
son should  come  like  the  last,  I  would 
always  aim  to  pick  my  grapes  a  little  below 
recognized  standard  of  sugar  rather  than 
above  it.  I  think  the  bouquet  of  the  wine 
is  improved  by  it,  and  if  by  that  we  could 
regulate  the  ferments,  it  would  be  a  consid- 
erable progress. 

I  have  heard  one  gentleman,  to-day,  re- 
mark that  he  would  not  crush  the  grapes 
picked  through  the  day  the  same  day  that 
they  were  picked.  That  is  contrary  to  my 
rule  of  fermentation.  I  generally  manage 
to  crush  all  the  grapes  picked  during  the 
day.  I  do  not  pick  any  before  the  sun  is 
up,  and  quit  a  little  before  sundown,  so  that 
they  can  be  all  crushed  the  same  day.  If 
the  day  is  warm  I  tell  the  pickers  to  put  the 
box  in  the  shade,  and  that  they  should  be 
put  in  the  shade  before  the  sun  affects  them 
much.  If  the  temperature  of  the  grapes  is 
high,  I  would  not  crush  them  immediately, 
but  I  would  not  consider  it  a  good  plan  to 
leave  them  until  the  next  day.  That  is  the 
practice  I  have  pursued  during  the  last  year, 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  except  with  one  tank 
of  Zinfandel,  with  nearly  30  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  and  when  we  drew  it,  it  had  five  de- 
grees and  we  had  no  more  fresh  grapes  to 
put  in.  I  brought  a  sample  of  it  here.  I 
think  it  was  dry  when  we  drew  it  last  week. 
It  was  kept  in  the  higher  temperature,  for 
I  did  not  care  whether  I  lost  it  or  not.  I 
took  the  chances  on  the  thing,  and  you  see 
the  result. 

The  President. — I  have  quite  a  number 
of  names  of  gentlemen  here,  whohave  their 
opinion  about  wine  making,  and  have  had 
some  experience.  I  will  call  upon  the  Hon- 
orable M.  M.  Estee  as  the  next  speaker. 
He  made  some  wine,  and  was  quite  success- 
ful in  carrying  it  through. 

HON.    M.     M.    ESTEE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  :— • 
I  do  not  know  much  about  making  wine, 
not  as  much  as  I  do  about  law,  I  hope  I 
inow  more  law  than  wine  making,  but  I 
have  given  some  attention  to  wine  making 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  This  year 
I  gave  some  personal  attention  to  it,  and  I 
can  tell  you  in  a  few  words  what  we  did. 
My  cellar  is  located  three  miles  from  Napa 
where  my  vineyard  is.  My  vineyard,  ex- 
cepting about  60  or  70  acres,  is  all  rolling 
land,  very  rocky,  and  not  very  rich  land. 
My  cellar  is  a  good  stone  cellar  and  my 
cooperage  was  new.  I  got  the  size  of  my 
fermenting  tanks  from  Captain  Mclntyre, 
who  was  my  architect.  He  recommended 
and  I  most  heartily  endorse  his  recommen- 
dation, fermenting  tanks  of  ten  feet  across, 
and  4  or  4%  feet  high,  holding  about  23  or  24 
hundred  gallons.  I  have  had  no  trouble  in 
fermenting,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think 


I  did  not.  In  the  first  place,  it  did  not  get 
as  hot  at  my  place  as  it  did  up  in  St.  Helena, 
but  it  did  get  very  hot  there  last  fall  not- 
withstanding. In  the  next  place,  my  cellar 
was  a  pretty  cool  building.  It  is  against 
the  bank,  and  the  sun  does  not  fairly  strike 
it.  It  never  got  as  hot  as  a  good  many 
cellars  I  have  visited,  and  in  fact  most  of 
the  cellars  that  I  have  seen.  In  the  next 
place,  we  sorted  our  grapes,  that  is,  we  did 
this:  we  did  not  adopt  the  plan  that  is 
usually  adopted  of  picking  all  the  grapes 
off  the  vine .  We  did  not  wait  until  some  of 
the  bunches  were  dry.  I  did  not  have  so 
many  grapes  but  what  we  could  look  them 
over  a  second  time,  and  we  did  so,  and  we 
never  crushed  any  grapes  that  were  very  hot. 
I  think  I  had  5  or  6  hundred  boxes,  just 
from  my  own  vintage,  and  we  rarely  crushed 
a  grape  if  it  was  hot,  and  never  crushed  any 
that  were  picked  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
We  would  have  a  hundred  to  250  boxes 
stand  over  night,  the  next  morning  they 
would  be,  of  course,  quite  cool.  Then  we 
would  run  them  through  the  crusher  and 
stemmer  and  fill  the  tank  from  18  inches  to 
two  feet  deep.  I  never  had  a  tank  more 
than  two  feet  in  depth  of  must. 

The  President. — Do  you  mean  the  juice 
and  skins  ? 

Mr.  Estee. — Everything.  Never  more 
than  two  feet,  for  we  had  plenty  of  cooper- 
age and  not  many  grapes.  I  was  not  buying 
grapes  this  year.  I  was  just  making  up  my 
owrv  grapes,  and  was  doing  it  in  a  way  I 
thought  would  result  in  good  fermentation. 
Then,  we  had  racks  to  every  tank,  and  these 
racks  were  pressed  down  on  to  the  pomace 
until  the  liquids  rose  above  it  and  were  in 
that  way  fermented.  We  would  take  these 
racks  out  twice  a  day  uniformly,  for  there 
was  not  any  reason  for  taking  them  out 
of  tener,  and  stir  the  must ;  and  there  was 
not  much  reason  when  they  had  gone  down 
to  5  per  cent,  of  sugar  to  take  them  out  at 
all,  but  we  did  it,  for  we  did  not  have  many 
grapes,  and  had  plenty  of  men.  The  result 
was  we  did  not  have  any  rapid  fermentation, 
as  did  our  friend  Portal,  that  is,  we  did  not 
get  any  tank  through  in  3  or  4  days  or  in  24 
hours. 

I  have  no  record  here,  but  I  remember 
that  our  record  shows  that  so  far  as  our  red 
wines  are  concerned,  the  fermentations 
averaged  from  6%  to  8%  days,  generally 
about  7  days,  and  we  never  had  a  tank 
stuck  ;  we  never  had  the  slighest  trouble, 
not  the  slighest.  I  know  one  day  that  the 
top  of  the  fermenting  tank  was  a  good  deal 
above  80  in  heat,  for  I  went  there,  and  was 
dreadfully  alarmed,  for  I  thought  it  was  not 
going  through  ;  I  believe  it  reached  90,  but 
I  really  cannot  say,  for  I  was  so  afraid  it 
was  more  I  did  not  want  to  look  at  the  ther- 
mometer. I  was  afraid  it  was  over-heated. 
I  left  the  wine  on  the  pomace  then  from 
24  hours  to  three  days  after  it  was  perfectly 
still.  Then  we  drew  it  off  and  put  it  down 
in  the  lower    story.    That    is  very   cool. 
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Since  then  I  have  racked  it  twice  ;  that  is 
my  claret. 

The  white  grapes  were  crushed  just  as  we 
did  the  others  and  they  were  run  into  small 
tanks,  I  think  about  2  feet  high  ;  about  that, 
isn't  it,  Capt.  Mclntyre  ?  He  is  the  boss,  I 
don't  claim  to  know  anything  about  it.  We 
left  them  right  in  the  pomace,  I  mean  skins 
and  all,  the  whole  business  always  over 
night,  and  the  next  morning  it  would  be  just 
commencing  to  ferment  a  little  and  then  we 
would  draw  off  all  we  could,  of  course,  and 
run  the  balance  through  the  presses.  I 
kept  my  pressed  wine  entirely  separate  from 
the  wine  I  drew  off.  That  is  the  way  we 
did  it. 

I  want  to  say  I  made  several  little  exper- 
iments during  the  vintage.  I  had  some  must 
that  was  in  fine  condition.  Only  about 
21%  to  22  of  sugar.  I  put  them  in  shallow 
tubs,  not  more  than  8  inches  high,  and  do 
you  know  it  was  11  days  fermenting,  and 
never  stopped  either.  I  am  satisfied  you 
could  put  the  must  but  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  and  may  be   it  would   never  ferment. 

The  President. — Keep  on  fermenting  all 
the  time.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Estee. — Well,  the  point  I  am  getting 
at  is  this,  the  deeper  your  fermenting  tank, 
of  course  the  greater  heat  accumulates,  and 
produces  a  larger  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  The  center  of  the  tank  is  not  where 
the  heat  is,  nor  yet  on  the  bottom,  but  on 
the  top.  I  had  a  little  tank  of  only  about 
two  feet  deep,  and  there  were  five  degrees 
of  difference  between  the  top  and  the  bottom. 
I  satisfied  myself  of  two  things  during  this 
vintage,  first,  if  a  man  has  a  bad  fermenta- 
tion and  cannot  get  it  through,  and  if  he  is 
not  as  intelligent  about  it  as  Mr.  Crabb  or 
Mr.  Mclntyre  or  these  gentlemen  present 
who  know  all  about  it,  I  won't  designate,  if 
his  wine  does  not  go  through  but  commences 
to  spoil,  I  am  satisfied  that  there^s  not  any 
of  us  doctor  enough  to  cure  it.  We  had 
better  send  it  to  the  distillery.  That  is  the 
first  thing  I  satisfied  myself  about,  for  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  majority  of  wine  makers 
are  sufficiently  successful  in  applying  tannin 
or  tartaric  acid  or  anything  of  that  sort  to 
preserve  it.  When  you  have  spoiled  wine, 
it  is  like  a  spoiled  egg,  it  is  very  bad. 
(Laughter.)  You  had  better  get  rid  of  it 
by  sending  it  to  the  distillery.  Of  course,  I 
differ  in  that  respect  from  my  friend  Mr. 
Wetmore,  but  Mr.  Wetmore  knows  more 
about  it  than  most  of  us,  and  he  assumes 
that  we  are  as  bright  about  these  things  as 
he,  and  we  are  not.  I  therefore  assume, 
as  a  matter  of  wisdom,  that  any  wine  maker, 
when  his  fermentation  stops,  and  he  finds 
the  lactic  acid  in  it,  that  it  is  turning  to 
vinegar,  he  had  better  let  it  turn,  or  rather 
not  that,  but  send  it  to  the  distillery,  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  sure  to  get  the  price  of 
the  alcohol  that  is  in  it,  and  consequently 
he  is  sure  of  maintaining  his  reputation  us 
a  wine  maker,  and  the  maintaining  of  his 


reputation  is  a  great  deal  to  a  wine  maker. 
(Applause.) 

Every  wine  man  is  endeavoring  to  builcT 
up  his  reputation  and  especially  in  the  List 
3  or  4  years  in  making  wine,  and  that  raises 
our  prospects  of  future  success.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  a  great  deal  about  it.  I 
study  what  books  I  can  find,  and  talk  with 
Mr.  Orabb  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  Mr.  Wet- 
more and  every  body  else,  and  have  driven 
all  around  my  country  to  other  sellers  and 
talked  with  the  wine  makers  to  find  out 
what  they  know  about  it.  I  averaged  pretty 
well  this  year,  and  have  got  some  very  good 
wine. 

I  think  the  first  step  in  wine  making, *if 
you  allow  me  to  lay  down  my  creed,  is 
cleanliness;  the  next  is  to  clean  your  coop- 
erage perfectly,  that  is  the  next  and  most 
valuable,  especially  when  you  are  shipping 
wine.  Next,  I  would  add  a  uniform  tem- 
perature as  nearly  as  possible  in  my  cellar. 
You  cannot  do  it,  I  hnow,  all  through  the 
heat  of  the  day,  but  you  can  come  near  to 
it,  and  lastly,  I  never  would  attempt  to 
crush  my  grapes  when  they  are  hot  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  unless  I  was  compelled 
to.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is  buying  a  great 
many  grapes  and  attempting  to  make  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  wine, 
he  cannot  make  wine  well.  Excuse  me,  for 
I  know  there  are  some  here  who  make  that 
amount,  but  they  cannot  give  that  attention 
to  it  as  can  those  proprietors  who  only  make 
a  small  amount.  It  strikes  me  that  in  a 
year  like  this,  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sugar,  say  27  or  28  of  sugar,  and  your  grapes 
come  in  with  a  temperature  on  the  outside 
of  100  (and  that  was  so  this  fall,  I  know) 
that  it  is  not  good  to  use  them  too  quickly 
in  some  cases.  Your  grapes  will  go  into  the 
fermenting  room  at  about  90  degrees,  only 
about  10  degrees  difference,  just  about  90, 
and  you  turn  them  into  a  tank,  and  in  24 
hours  you  would  think  you  were  a  steam 
engineer.  It  is  roaring  work,  and  no  won- 
der that  it  stops.  My  experience  teaches 
me  to  let  the  grapes  remain  over  night.  I 
know  it  is  recommended  in  Europe  to  allow 
them  to  remain  two  or  three  days,  and  it  is 
almost  universally  done  for  one  day.  The 
idea  of  crushing  their  grapes  the  same  day 
they  are  picked  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
districts  where  the  best  wines  are  made. 
Then,  they  always  sort  them,  they  never 
put  in  a  dry  grape,  or  green  grape  where 
they  make  good  wine;  in  other  words,  the 
assorting  of  the  grapes  for  the  press  in  all 
wine  districts  of  Europe  is  the  great  secret 
of  making  good  wine,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed by  the  best  authorities.  Such  a 
matter  as  assorting  grapes  in  this  country 
is  almost  unknown,  of  course  we  have  a  lit- 
tle apron  where  a  man  stands  to  throw  out 
a  club  or  the  leaves,  but  as  to  assorting 
grapes,  it  is  not  known  by  me.  There  is 
one  thing  in  this  Heald's  crusher,  I  don't 
know  how  yours  are  regulated,  but  a  great 
many  of  them  go  at  about  250  revolutions  a 
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minute.  Now  when  I  started  mine,  I  found 
the  stems  came  through  there  almost  as  fine 
as  the  grapes,  that  is  the  stems  were  broken 
up  very  much.  We  put  another  belt  on  and 
reduced  the  revolutions  to  about  120  or  125 
a  minute,  which  is  so  slow  apparently,  that 
you  could  not  do  anything  with  it,  but  then 
the  stems  came  out  about  right.  My  wine 
man  said  I  was  losing  wine  in  doing  so,  and 
I  suppose  I  did  lose  a  pint  of  wine  during 
the  vintage,  bat  notwithstanding  that,  the 
stems  would  be  broken.  Now,  any  gentle- 
man that  has  made  Zinfandel  wine  knows 
that  it  is  important  to  keep  out  the  stems. 
With  Sauvignon  or  Pinot  or  Black  Burgun- 
dy, when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  the  stems  are 
dry,  but  with  Zinfandel,  the  grape  will  be 
perfectly  ripe,  carrying  probably  22,  23  or  24 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  the  stem,  except  just 
where  it  locks  onto  the  main  vine,  is  as 
green  as  grass.  Now,  these  little  pieces  of 
green  stem  going  into  the  must  give  a  bad 
taste  to  the  wine.  There  cannot  be  any 
doubt  about  that.  Now,  my  opinion  is  this, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Crabb  adopted  it,  that  you 
should  have  a  stemmer  with  pretty  small 
holes  in  it  and  no  crusher  at  all.  You  need 
not  be  alarmed.  There  might  be  one  that 
was  not  ripe  come  through  then,  but  it  will 
not  be  so  macerated,  and  the  bitterness  pro- 
duced by  the  juice  of  the  green  stems,  such 
as  we  find  in  the  Zinfandel,  will  never  go 
into  the  tank. 

I  beg  pardon  for  occupying  so  much  of 
your  time"     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Portal. — About  the  equalization  of 
the  temperature  in  the  tank,  would  not  you 
think  that  stirring  the  tank  would  equalize 
the  temperature,  and  that  the  tank  would 
be  kept  nearly  at  the  same  temperature  at 
the  bottom  and  in  the  center. 

Mr.  Estee. — The  stirring  of  the  tank  is 
the  best  thing  you  can  do,  and  you  cannot 
do  it  otherwise,  unless  as  suggested  by  the 
putting  iu  of  ice. 

Mr.  Portal. — I  would  not  like  to  put  much 
into  mine,  for  it  takes  too  long  to  make  the 
wine. 

Mr.  Estee. — During  the  fermentation 
there  is  a  chemical  change  from  sugar  to  al- 
cohol, and  the  change,  as  I  understand  it  is 
this,  that  the  sugar  is  decomposed,  it  forms 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  escapes 
very  readily  and  rises  to  the  top  where,  of 
course,  the  heat  is  much  greater  than  it  is 
below. 

The  President. — What  was  the  sugar  in 
the  grapes? 

Mr.  Estee. — In  my  Zinfandel,  it  ran  from 
22%  to  26. 

The  President. — Did  you  notice  any  dif- 
ference in  the  fermentation  of  grapes  con- 
taining much  or  little  sugar? 

Mr,  Estee. — Yes;  the  lighter  the  grape 
was  in  sugar,  take  the  Burger,  for  instance 
— that  would  not  run  over  about  22,  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  fermenting  that. 
I  think  if   my  grapes  had  run  to  28  or  29  I 


would  have  had  the  same  trouble  as  any- 
body else. 

Query. — Do  not  you  think  that  your  suc- 
cess in  fermentation  comes  from  having  so 
small  an  amount  in  your  tank,  that  you  did 
not  get  any  higher  temperature? 

Mr.  Estee. — I  think  it  is  from  three 
causes  ;  first,  I  never  put  in  any  grapes  that 
were  red  hot — if  I  may  use  the  term  ;  next, 

1  never  filled  a  tank  over  about  18  inches  or 

2  feet,  and  lastly,  my  cellar  was  a  very  clean 
cellar  ;  it  is  a  stone  cellar  and  close  up  to 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — There  was  one  thing  that 
you  did,  however,  that  had  considerable  to 
do  with  your  success.  I  was  thinking  of  it 
at  the  time  when  you  were  working,  that  is, 
in  putting  in  your  rack,  you  forced  your 
pomace  pretty  near  to  the  bottom. 

Mr. .Estee. — Yes,  I  did  so.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  anything  more  to  say.  Thank  you 
kindly  for  your  attention.     [Applause.] 

The  President. — I  see  a  gentleman  here 
who  is  turning  new  energies  into  the  wine 
trade.  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Wm.  T. 
Coleman  for  a  few  remarks.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Coleman. — I  have  nothing  to  say. 

The  President. — I  would  say  that  in  the 
next  few  vintages,  we  need  some  of  the  en- 
ergies of  capital  that  can  be  wielded  by  just 
such  men  as  Mr.  Coleman,  for  the  wine 
merchants  of  California  can  not  do  more 
than  they  are  doing. 

MB.    WM.  T.  COLEMAN. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. — Being 
raised  on  a  farm  in  Kentucky,  I  could  re- 
spond to  a  discussion  on  corn  and  do  it 
justice,  for  I  have  a  limited  knowledge  of 
small  grain  and  the  corn  fields,  but  when 
you  ask  me  to  discuss  the  subject  of  viticul- 
ture, I  must  confess  that  it  is  entirely  be- 
yond my  knowledge  and  my  province.  I 
have  tried  to  utilize  some  land  and  do  some 
good  in  planting  vines  near  San  Rafael.  I 
am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  and  am 
groping  in  the  dark,  not  having  time  to  read 
up  as  I  would  like  to,  and  I  am  asking 
questions  of  my  friends  and  neighbors.  I 
have  had  a  father-professor  in  Mr.  Wet- 
more,  but  he  has  deserted  me,  and  when  I 
needed  him  most.  I  have  planted  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  grapes,  mostly  without  in- 
telligence, without  much  system,  but  I  hope 
when  it  is  up,  it  will  do  some  good.  I  am 
getting  the  best  cuttings  I  can,  rooted  vines, 
and  preparing  my  ground  as  I  have  heard 
is  the  best  way  to  do,  and  having  planted 
corn  and  grown  corn  and  other  things,  I 
know  something  about  planting  ;  that  is  all. 
At  some  future  time,  I  may  be  able  to  say 
something  upon  viticulture  and  winemaking, 
and  it  would  then  afford  me  much  pleasure 
to  do  so.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  an  anxious, 
earnest  and  keen  listener.     [Applause.] 

The  President. — I  hope  gentlemen  you 
will  warm  up  to  this  subject,  and  get  a  lit- 
tle of  the  warmth  that  the  grapes  could  have 
spared.  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  L.  D. 
Combe. 
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MB.  L.  D.  COMBE. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen. — I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  taste  the  good  wine 
first  and  keep  the  best  to  the  last.  The 
idea  of  calling  the  young  orators  to  this 
platform  after  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
that  have  proceeded  us.  It  is  hardly  cal- 
culated to  bring  us  into  our  self-confidence. 

I  have  it  in  may  mind  to  make  a  few  re" 
marks  upon  fermentation,  and  I  shall  can- 
cel those  that  have  been  treated  upon  by 
the  gentlemen  who  have  preceeded  me.  It 
has  been  my  aim  during  this  vintage  to  be 
careful  in  observing  any  deviation  from  the 
usual  results  in  fermentation.  I  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  bring  notes  here, 
for  the  few  I  have  made,  I  have  fixed  in  my 
memory.  The  distinguishing  feature  that 
I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  is,  that  in 
my  experience,  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
carrying  the  fermentation  through,  notwith- 
standing the  percentage  of  sugar  was  below 
23 — 22%  to  23,  and  not  exceeding  in  any 
case  23%.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  since 
then  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  and 
though  I  may  be  classified  as  showing  a  lit- 
tle ignorance,  in  this  respect  I  shall  submit, 
if  my  ignorance  at  the  time  may  be  of  bene- 
fit to  others.  The  first  difficulty  I  had  in 
fermentation  was  with  a  tank  of  grapes 
mostly  Zinfandel.  The  first  two  tanks  that 
I  fermented  I  was  very  careful  in  having 
my  grapes  at  65  degrees  temperature. 
Those  grapes  that  arrived  at  the  winery  af- 
ter 12  o'clock,  I  was  very  particular  and  let 
them  stand  over  until  the  next  morning. 
The  first  two  tanks  did  not  ferment  immedi- 
ately, and  did  not  commence  fermenting 
until  24  or  40  hours  after  they  were  in  the 
tanks.  In  separating  the  grapes,  I  found 
some  that  were  not  as  acceptable  in  quality 
as  I  desired  to  put  in.  I  put  those  to  one 
side,  intending  to  make  a  different  tank  of 
wine  from  them.  Some  of  those  remained 
in  the  winery  48  hours,  and  some  24  hours. 
Those  grapes  I  put  in  with  some  that  came 
in  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Those 
that  came  in  in  the  forenoon,  were  put  in 
the  tank  at  65  degrees  temperature,  and 
those  that  came  in  in  the  afternoon  at  70 
degrees.  This  tank  started  promptly  the 
following  morning,  and  in  fact  it  started  as 
soon  as  the  two  former  ones .  I  was  very 
particular  in  ascertaining  the  temperature 
of  the  tank.  The  temperature  of  the  cellar 
was  favorable,  being  from  65  to  70  degrees, 
and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  temperature 
in  the  tank,  I  used  the  alcoholmeter,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  placed  it  below  the 
pomace,  so  that  the  ball  of  the  alcoholme- 
ter, which  in  this  case  answered  for  the 
thermometer,  reached  into  the  liquid  below 
the  tap.  In  this  way  I  secured  in  my  esti- 
mate the  highest  temperature.  I  noticed  in 
the  first  tanks  that  were  fermenting  proper- 
ly, that  it  rose  gradually  up  to  90  degrees, 
and  no  further.  They  reached  90  degrees 
only  on  the  first  day,  while  the  third  tank 


that  had  received  some  grapes  that  were 
kept  over,  and  had  also  received  some  at  75 
degrees  of  temperature  in  the  afternoon, 
rose  up  promptly  to  80  degrees  the  second 
day .  It  started  in  on  the  sixth  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  7th  it  was  up  to  80,  and  on 
the  8th  up  to  90  and  95  degrees,  and  with 
this  third  tank  was  my  first  difficulty.  Istirred 
it  3  times  a  day.  On  the  following  Satur- 
day, I  calculated  that  the  fermentation 
must  be  nearly  over,  and  testing  it  with  the 
saccharometer,  I  found  three  degrees.  I  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  continue 
stirring  of  the  surface,  and  put  on 
the  false  buttom,  intending  to  keep 
the  air  out  or  most  of  the  air  out. 
I  covered  it  almost  entirely,  and  I  think 
that  the  fact  that  the  cap  was  not  stirred 
must  have  stopped  the  fermentation.  At 
that  time  the  fermentation  in  the  cellar  did 
not  rise  above  80  or  75 .  I  do  not  think  it 
ever  went  over  75  during  this  fermentation. 
Now,  the  question  with  me  was,  whether  it 
was  due  to  the  high  temperature  of  the 
grapes  that  went  in  or  simply  to  the  fact 
that  it  should  have  been  stirred  one  or  two 
days  longer.  I  allowed  the  cap  to  remain 
without  stirring.  It  had  been  fermenting 
fully  five  days.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  I  asked  Captain  Mclntyre  whether  he 
kept  on  stirring  to  the  last. 

In  the  course  of  the  remaks  that  were 
made  here  last  year,  or  rather  the  year  be- 
fore, it  was  hinted  that  it  was  not  a  good 
plan  to  allow  the  air  to  go  through  pomace 
after  the  fermentation  was  over,  and  as  I 
was  not  able  to  remain  there  to  superintend 
the  matter,  I  let  it  alone  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  and  when  Monday  came  the  wine 
was  exactly  at  the  same  percentage  of  sugar 
as  it  was  on  Saturday.  That  wine  re- 
mained there  three  days  longer  when  I 
drew  it  off,  treated  it  with  fresh  must  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  through. 
The  wine  was  tasted  to-day.  The  second 
difficulty  I  had  was  in  two  tanks  I  had  in 
the  cellar  which  were  straight  Zinfandel. 
Ours  is  such  as  a  hundred  cellars,  it  is  not 
as  good  as  Mr.  Estee's,  and  the  temperature 
rose  pretty  high.  But  still  the  stoppage  of 
the  fermentation  was  not  due  to  the  amount 
of  sugar,  for  that  lot  of  Zinfandel  did  not 
exceed  22  per  cent.  I  have  been  alarmed 
at  allowing  the  Zinfandel  to  get  over-ripe, 
and  as  our  wines  are  rather  strong  and 
heavy  in  color  and  body  I  preferred  to  make 
a  lighter  wine.  My  impression  in  regard 
to  the  grapes  was,  that  it  is  no  damage  at 
all  to  let  them  stand  over  night,  at  least 
until  the  morning.  I  found  that,  notwith- 
standing I  kept  the  grapes  in  the  shade,  I 
had  exactly  the  same  temperature  when 
the  must  was  crushed  as  the  temperature 
of  the  cellar  was  where  the  crusher  stood, 
80  if  the  cellar  was  80,  and  I  consider  it  a 
dangerous  proceeding  to  introduce  the 
grapes  at  this  temperature.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  that  should  not  be  left  to  our  taste 
or   judgment    to  ascertain  the  degree   of 
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moisture  or  to  feel  them  to  ascertain  their 
temperature.  We  should  have  an  instru- 
ment at  hand  and  not  take  any  chances. 
I  think  in  that  way  we  may  remove  many 
difficulties  that  beset  us  and  attain  better 
results. 

The  President. — I  will  now  call  upon  Mr. 
William  Pfeffer  of  San  Jose  to  make  a  few 
remarks. 

Me.  William  Pfeffeb. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — I  am  not 
much  of  a  speaker.  As  there  is  so  much 
talk  of  the  difficulties  of  fermentation  dur- 
ing the  last  vintage  it  might  look  curious 
that  it  never  happened  to  me  to  have  any 
difficulties.  The  fact  is  I  never  made  wine 
in  big  batches.  I  have  made  a  good  many 
batches  of  wine,  but  always  on  a  small 
scale .  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  worked 
up  all  the  grapes  that  I  raised  myself  in  a 
kind  of  closed  room.  Before  that  I  made 
my  wine  outside,  in  the  open  air.  I  ob- 
served this  as  long  as  I  was  making  wine 
outside  that  generally  when  it  was  well 
under  fermentation  it  rose  in  a  foam  a  foot 
to  two  feet  high  during  the  day  time. 
Towards  the  early  morning  that  subsided 
and  there  was  hardly  any  of  it  to  be  seen. 
The  fermentation  never  stopped  but  it 
slackened  a  good  deal.  Since  I  fermented 
in  a  close  room,  where  I  have  had  pretty 
good  control  of  the  temperature,  I  notice 
that  there  is  none  of  this  foam  on  my 
tanks.  It  is  the  violent  fermentation,  I  be- 
lieve, that  has  caused  it.  Last  year,  as  well 
as  the  year  before,  I  even  was  obliged  to 
make  a  fire  to  get  my  first  batch  well  under 
way.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a  great 
difference  between  my  location  and  others. 
I  believe  that  a  cool  place  to  ferment  wine 
in  is,  at  any  rate,  better  than  where  we 
cannot  control  the  temperature.  When  I 
made  my  wine  in  former  years,  I  generally 
put  a  cover  on  the  top,  as  soon  as  I  was 
done  crushing  the  grapes,  and  fastened  the 
cover  with  some  kind  of  cleats  to  keep 
the  pomace  down,  when  it  would  rise,  be- 
low the  must.  I  never  did  any  stirring.  I 
thought  I  could  make  an  improvement  in 
that  matter,  and  this  last  vintage  I  only 
used  the  cover  on  the  top  of  the  pomace 
after  I  was  done  with  the  crushing,  but  re- 
moved it,  took  it  off  sometimes  four  times  a 
day,  and  gave  the  pomace  a  good  shoving 
down.  In  that  way,  I  believe,  I  cannot 
only  make  a  fermentation  quicker,  but  in  a 
better  way.  I  think  I  get  more  color  and 
more  tannin  out  of  the  grapes.  I  always 
stem  my  grapes,  no  matter  what  time  of  the 
season  it  may  be,  I  pick  out  every  one  of 
them.  I  do  not  think  that  if  there  is  any 
tannin  in  the  stems  it  will  do  our  wine  any 
good.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  will  have 
a  bad  effect  on  the  wine,  and  in  after  years 
spoil  the  color. 

As  I  never  had  any  difficulty  about  fer- 
mentation I  was  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
it,  and  what  the  cause  might  be  with  others, 


and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
difficulty  must  not  be  only  in  the  too  warm 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  fermenting 
tank,  but  also  in  the  grape  itself.  Not  on 
account  of  any  lack  of  ferment,  but  in  too 
large  an  amount  of  sugar.  This,  I  believe, 
we  should  try  to  prevent  instead  of  trying 
to  cure  the  mischief.  I  have  never  met  a 
wine-grower,  but  would  think  just  about 
the  same  as  what  has  come  into  my  mind  as 
to  this  matter.  I  believe  that  when  we  raise 
a  grape  on  certain  spots  and  there  has  hap- 
pened to  be  any  difficulty  in  fermentation 
that  that  grape  is  not  suited  to  be  grown 
on  that  spot.  Take  for  instance  the  Zin- 
fandel.  If  the  Zinfandel  cannot  be  fer- 
mented dry  after  it  shows  more  than  22  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  then  I  believe  the  Zinfandel 
grape  does  not  make  any  good  wine,  and 
secondly  the  ground  where  it  was  grown  is 
not  suitable.  I  believe,  on  such  place?, 
should  be  planted  a  later  ripening  variety. 
We  may  have  to  make  a  radical  change  and 
fit  every  variety  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
suited.  That  requires  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
periment, but  we  have  to  do  it.  I  think  it 
always  better  to  prevent  trouble  than  cure 
it.  Grapes  that  always  cause  too  much 
trouble  in  fermentation,  they  get  too  sweet, 
and  when  they  get  too  sweet,  they  lack  the 
necessary  amount  of  acid.  The  question 
then  arises,  how  is  it  the  grapes  get  too 
sweet?  I  think  one  cause  is  the  way  that 
we  plant  our  vines.  I  think  we  make  a 
mistake  right  at  the  start  when  we  plant  a 
vineyard,  we  plant  too  far  apart,  and  that 
gives  the  vine  too  much  space  to  feed  on 
and  keeps  the  vine  too  vigorous  in  growth, 
and  the  reason  is  that  grapes  are  apt  to 
make  more  sugar  in  proportion  to  other  in- 
gredients. If  we  were  to  plant  our  vine- 
yards the  same  way  as  they  do  in  the  old 
country,  even  then  we  would  run  some  risk 
because  our  ground  is  richer.  We  have  a 
more  stimulating  climate,  and  that  gives 
more  sugar,  but  not  enough  of  other  quali- 
ties that  are  less  bothersome  in  fermenta- 
tion. I  think  also  in  the  way  we  prune  our 
vines  in  California,  we  are  radically  wrong. 
I  have  observed  that  as  I  prune  a  vine  short 
I  get  nothing  but  wood,  the  grapes  I  get  are 
too  well  developed,  and  you  all  may  re- 
member the  remarks  published  some  time 
ago  in  the  Chronicle,  that  the  French  were 
passing  remarks  on  our  complaining  that 
the  grapes  were  too  sweet.  The  answer 
was  that  we  should  prune  close  to  the 
ground.  They  understand  better  than  we 
do  how  to  keep  their  vines  in  subjection,  and 
the  grapes  they  grow  are  only  about  half 
the  size  of  what  we  have  here,  consequently 
they  have  in  their  grapes  more  of  the  stuff 
that  gives  th-ir  wine  a  bouquet  and  flavor, 
but  not  so  much  alcohol.  I  believe  that 
we  ought  to  plant  closer  than  they  do  in 
the  old  country  and  give  more  attention  to 
pruning,  and  grow  our  grapes  not  so  much 
as  table  grapes,  but  as  wine  grapes.  I  have 
planted    within   the   last   month,    a   small 
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patch  with  vines  six  feet  by  four  and  four 
and  one-half  feet  apart.  Some  might  try 
the  experiment  of  planting  close,  for  I  am 
confident  it  will  turn  out  better  than  those 
that  are  planted  seven  and  eight  feet  apart. 
Mr.  Portal. — As  you  have  been  pressing 
your  must  this  year,  I  would  ask  if  you 
find  any  material  difference  in  the  color  of 
your  wine? 

Mr.  Pfeffer. — The  wine  I  made  this  year, 
the  pressed  wine,  is  of  a  darker  color  than 
last  year. 

Mr.  Portal. — Do  you  attribute  your  suc- 
cess to  the  pressing  of  your  grapes,  and  the 
stirring  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Pfeffer . — I  attribute  it  to  these :  Fer- 
menting in  the  cellar,  I  notice  while  it  boils 
it  does  not  make  the  foam  it  did  outside, 
and  I  think  the  coolness  of  the  tempera- 
ture would  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  President. — What  do  you  understand 
by  short  pruning? 

Mr.  Pfeffer. — What  I  understand  by  short 
pruning  is  where  you  leave  but  one  eye  to 
one  spur  and  save  from  three  to  ten  spurs 
on  the  vine. 

The  President. — Now,  what  would  you 
call  it  to  leave  four  eyes  on  the  spur,  and 
five  or  six  spurs  on  the  vine  ? 

Mr.  Pfeffer. — I  think  it  has  about  the 
same  effect.  I  observe  this,  if  I  prune  a  vine 
too  long,  say  with  canes  about  three  feet 
long  and  leave  only  two  spurs  with  two 
vines  I  just  get  that  amount  of  wood  that  I 
want  to  have  for  pruning  wood  for  next 
year,  and  the  wood  that  grows  on  the  spur 
again  I  keep  in  subjection  by  pinching  dur- 
ing the  summer  time.  In  this  way  I  get 
less  wood,  but  more  fruit,  although  the 
grapes  do  not  make  such  size  on  my  long 
canes  as  when  I  was  pruning  short,  I  be- 
lieve the  quality  of  the  grapes  is  better. 
Another  thing,  I  think  that  if  I  prune  a 
vine  short,  I  always  keep  it  more  or  less  in 
a  young  state,  and  we  know  that  a  young 
vine  does  not  make  such  a  good  quality  of 
grape  as  an  old  vine.  By  planting  eight 
feet  apart,  and  short  pruning,  we  keep  it  in 
vigor.  The  quality,  I  think,  is  better  on  a 
long  pruned  vine  than  it  will  be  on  a  short 
pruned  vine. [Applause.] 

The  President. — I  must  say  that  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  in  having  met  a  person 
who  expresses  my  ideas  in  the  planting  of  a 
vinayard,  and  the  difference  in  pruning  as 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  also  in  the 
choice.  Just  now,  in  a  vineyard  in  which 
I  am  interested,  I  am  experimenting  with 
about  30  varieties  of  grapes,  which,  follow- 
ing out  the  idea  of  Mr.  Pfeffer,  I  planted 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  as  many  as  I 
can.  I  have  planted  the  Madeline,  which 
ripens  absolutely  ripe  and  sweet  before  the 
4tb  of  July,  and  also  the  latest  grape  that  I 
know  of,  the  Verdal,  which  is  later  than  the 
Orleans,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  latest  grapes  that  we  have  in  California, 
and  have  planted  varieties  that  ripen  at 
various  times  between  the  two  extremes.     I 


thus  hope  to  escape  the  sun  burning  and 
find  a  grape  that  is  adapted  to  the  soil.  In 
spite  of  the  late  ripening  of  the  Orleans,  it 
gets  sun  burnt  every  year,  and  you  will  un- 
derstand that  when  the  leaves  are  off  the 
vine  and  the  fruit  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Where  it  is  coolest,  on  the  porch  we  have 
an  average  of  105  degrees,  and  it  takes  a 
pretty  good  grape  to  stand  that  heat  They 
dry  up  so  that  we  have  every  year  more  or 
less  fruit  lost.  Zinfandel  comes  in  some- 
what earlier,  but  we  generally  get  pretty 
good  results  from  it,  although  it  ripens  too 
quickly,  and  not  having  a  large  quantity  we 
manage  to  get  this  in,  but  we  ought  to  have 
other  varieties,  and  I  think  the  principal 
that  Mr.  Pfeffer  has  stated  in  such  practical 
words  is  correct.  If  the  grape  does  not 
ripen  to  suit  your  requirements,  you  had 
better  get  another. 

We  will  now  here  from  Mr.  Smith. 

ME.    E.    B.    SMITH. 

I  have  not  had  much  experience  of  the 
present  year,  and  that  is  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing. I  only  made  a  small  amount  of 
wine  from  my  vineyard,  and  have  some  of 
the  product  here.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
fermentation,  although  I  anticipated  it,  and 
because  I  anticipated  it,  I  pursued  the  plan 
with  most  of  my  red  wines,  of  mixing  a  lit- 
tle Burger  instead  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  sugar  by  water.  I  had  26  or  28  per  cent 
ot  sugar  in  my  Zinfandel,  and  I  tried  some 
of  it,  and  carried  it  through  by  adding  new 
must.  After  that,  I  added  from  5  to  8  per 
cent  of  Burger  with  my  Zinfandel,  and  re- 
duced the  must  to  about  25  by  that  means, 
and  my  fermentation  went  through  well, 
not  a  very  rapid  fermentation,  but  it  went 
through  in  about  6  or  7  days  and  was  per- 
fectly dry.  I  tried  the  same  thing  with  my 
Golden.  Chasselas,  which  was  about  26  or 
27  degrees  of  sugar,  and  with  an  equally 
satisfactory  result,  although  as  I  believe  it 
has  been  generally  remarked  that  there  has 
been  very  little  difficulty  with  white  wine, 
but  I  anticipated  there  might  be,  and  took 
that  precaution.  I  do  not  know  that  my 
experience  would  be  of  any  particular  value 
to  the  gentlemen  here.  I  believe,  as  the  last 
speaker  said,  that  we  should  experiment 
and  ascertain  which  is  the  best  kind  of 
grapes  for  a  given  locality.  I  know  that 
while  I  was  making  wine  at  Cordelia,  there 
were  two  varieties  in  the  vineyards  of  that 
vicinity,  with  which  I  was  almost  always 
sure  to  have  bad  fermentation  unless  I 
blended  the  grapes.  The  soil  was  a  clay 
soil  which  seemed  to  produce  too  much  al- 
buminous matter.  Then  after  fermentation 
was  through  they  did  not  clear,  and  the 
only  means  that  I  could  adopt  to  make  them 
clear,  was  to  blend  them  with  grapes  from 
other  localities,  where  there  has  been  auy 
difficulty  experienced  in  fermentation,  their 
grapes  should  be  procured  and  experiment- 
ed with,  to  see  if  another  kind  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  locality   could  not  be  procured. 
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There  was  one  matter  that  was  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Estee,  that  I  think  is  of  great  import- 
ance, that  is  in  the  stemming  of  the  grapes. 
The  stemmers  that  are  now  used,  break  up 
the, stems  so  badly  that  we  get  a  large 
amount  of  stems  ground  into  the  must,  and 
that  must  necessarily  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  wine.  I  have  tried  to  get  some  of  these 
machine  makers  to  make  a  machine  that 
will  stem  the  grapes  before  they  get  to  the 
crusher. 

The  President. — Have  you  seen  the  Wash- 
ington?    I  am  using  it. 

Mr.  Smith. — I  have,  but  have  never  seen 
it  in  operation.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
grapes  ought  to  be  crushed  before  they  are 
stemmed. 

Mr.  Portal. — What  degree  of  sugar  did 
you  have  with  the  Burger? 

Mr.  Smith. — About  19  per  cent.  The 
temperature  never  arose  above  a  degree 
which  I  considered  safe  in  all  the  grapes 
that  I  fermented  after  I  had  blended  with 
the  Burger  and  it  took  about  six  or  eight 
days  to  carry  it  through. 

The  President- — I  think  you  will  find  Mr. 
Smith's  experience  hold  good,  that  the  way 
to  get  these  difficult  red  wines  to  go  through 
will  be  to  take  the  juice  from  grapes  that 
ripen  later  and  have  not  as  much  saccha- 
rine in  them.  You  will  then  throw  away 
the  water  and  get  proper  ingredients,  espe- 
cially in  white  grapes.  You  can  have  Folle 
Blanche,  Burger,  Verdelho  and  a  host  of 
others  that  usually  would  make  light  wine 
and  not  very  good,  but  would  mix  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  I  think  that  would  solve  the 
problem  under  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  Smith . — My  Zinf andel  had  a  higher 
color  after  using  the  Burger  than  it  had  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Combe. — How  will  two  such  grapes 
act  on  each  other? 

The  President. — Usually  the  white  grapes 
are  more  active  than  the  red  or  even  the 
black  grapes. 

I  will  now  call  on  Mr.  de  Turk,  who  is  a 
large  wine  grower,  eminently  successful, 
and  is  also  an  unfortunate  member  of  the 
Commission. 

ME.  I.  DE    TUBE. 

I  thought  I  had  been  heard  often  enough 
to  be  overlooked  this  time,  but  as  this  is  a 
kind  of  a  love  feast,  where  all  are  to  give 
their  experiences,  I  have  to  take  my  turn. 
I  will  commence  like  the  balance  of  them, 
at  the  beginning.  I  may  state  that  I  fer- 
ment my  wine  in  two-thousand  gallon  tanks. 
At  Santa  Rosa  I  have  had  very  little  diffi- 
culty, while  up  at  Cloverdale  I  had  some 
difficulty.  I  crushed  my  grapes  with  Hill's 
crusher,  and  put  them  into  the  tank  at  all 
times  of  the  day.  I  am  compelled  to  do 
that  for,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  in  a  large 
winery  we  can  not  stop  to  select  our  time. 
I  had  men  assorting  the  grapes  as  well  as  I 
could,  bunches  and  clusters  were  thrown 
aside.     While  I  selected  to  some  extent,  it 


was  not  as  thorough  as  I  would  like.  My 
cellar,  like  that  of  Mr.  Estee's,  is  much 
cooler  than  any  of  the  surrounding  vine- 
yards, and  I  think  that  is  one  element  of 
success,  although  it  got  pretty  warm  there 
last  year.  I  had  some  grapes  that  went  up 
to  32  in  saccharine,  but  my  average  was  be- 
tween 23  and  24.  I  experimented  in  stirring 
the  grapes,  and  also  without.  I  am  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  process  of  stirring 
the  must  when  it  is  fermenting,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  generally  acknowledgf  d  by  all 
those  who  have  given  their  experiences  this 
evening  that  it  is  valuable,  though  I  have 
made  a  very  good  wine  by  simply  keeping 
the  perforated  cover  on,  and  submerging 
the  whole  must.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference,  only  I  am  sat- 
isfied by  stirring  the  carbonic  acid  gas  will 
go  throrgh  and  go  off  quicker.  Another 
thing  I  did  in  my  cellar  which  may  have 
helped  my  fermentation.  Every  evening  I 
steamed  my  crusher  and  receiving  vessels, 
and  that  left  a  moisture  and  steam  in  the 
cellar  that  kept  it  from  getting  so  extremely 
dry  as  it  would  otherwise  have  done.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  have  thought  of  this 
but  there  was  a  doctor  who  made  the  re- 
mark that  it  had  a  beneficial  effect  and  kept 
the  germs  of  fermentation  afloat  in  the  air, 
as  he  called  it,  and  kept  them  alive.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  has  any  effect  or  not 
but  at  any  rate  I  do  not  think  it  did  any  in- 
jury. I  always  use  steam  in  keeping  up  my 
machinery,  and  with  the  steam  you  can 
clean  much  more  thoroughly.  The  force  of 
the  steam  through  a  hose  is  equal  to  blow- 
ing off  anything  that  is  left  on  the  crusher, 
and  any  remaining  stems. 

I  don't  think  that  I  can  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said  here.  At  Cloverdale, 
the  fact  is,  I  had  some  wine  that  did  not  go 
through,  it  still  remains  sweet.  Whether  it 
will  turn  sour  in  the  spring  or  not  I  cannot 
say. 

The  President. — What  was  the  saccharine 
matter  ? 

Mr.  de  Turk.— 24  to  30. 
The  President. — Do  you  know  what  the 
temperature  was  ? 

Mr.  de  Turk.— I  cannot  say,  although  it 
was  extremely  high. 

The  President.— Did  you  try  any  experi- 
ment ? 

Mr.  de  Turk.— I  stirred  all  the  grapes, 
and  stirred  them  continually. 

The  President. — Did  you  mix  any  other 
grapes  ? 

Mr.  de  Turk. — I  tried  one  lot  of  about  G 
or  8  pipes  wherein  I  mixed  Grosser  Blaut  v 
with  Zinf  andel.  I  will  say  here  that  I  think 
our  remedy  for  getting  through  with  these 
stubborn  wines  is  smaller  tanks.  Shallow 
tanks  will  give  better  results  than  deep 
tanks.  You  get  more  efficient  fermentation 
and  avoid  the  difficulty  of  extreme  heat ;  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  that  has  to  work  its  pas- 
sage up  through  6  feet  of  moisture  cannot 
escape  so  rapidly  as  through  2  feet.     With 
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the  shallower  vat  you  can  get  through 
easier. 

The  President. — You  can  make  these 
tanks  of  greater  diameter.  That  would 
not  influence  the  heat.  I  find  no  difficulty 
in  fermenting  my  white  wine.  I  usually 
crush  my  grapes  for'  the  white  wine,  and 
leave  them  in  the  tank  until  there  is  a 
slight  fermentation  set  in,  and  then  I  press 
them  and  run  them  into  a  puncheon  and 
they  ferment  splendidly.  At  Cloverdale  I 
fermented  in  tanks,  and  it  is  not  so  good. 
Another  thing  I  noticed  at  Cloverdale  is, 
that  the  wine  I  put  in  puncheons  came  out 
better  than  the  wine  I  put  into  the  two 
thousand  gallon  tanks.  The  must  is  so 
deep  it  can  not  cool  off  fast  enough. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — You  had  some  experience 
in  making  Tannic  wine  ? 

Mr.  De  Turk. — Yes;  I  had  no  other 
grapes  than  the  Zinfandel.  Those  are  the 
best  1  had.  After  the  fermentation  was  over 
no  saccharine  left  in  the  pomace,  I  took 
the  puncheon's  heads  out  and  filled  them 
full  of  pomace,  and  then  added  XXX  spirits 
and  covered  it  completely,  and  I  find  it  is 
excellent  to  feed  the  wine  with,  it  extracts 
all  the  color  and  tannin,  and  is  a  fine  article 
in  place  of  cherry  juice.  I  only  made  a 
few  puncheons  full,  and  I  am  favorably  im- 
pressed with  it.  I  think  by  taking  the 
finest  grapes,  as  the  fine  claret  grapes,  the 
article  will  be  much  finer  than  from  the 
Zinfandel. 

Mr.  Estee. — In  Europe  they  ferment  the 
skins  over  twice. 

Mr.  De  Turk. — I  will  give  you  my  opin- 
ion of  the  cause  of  this  imperfect  fermen- 
tation. I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
touched  upon,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
state  the  fact,  but  it  will  set  you  to  think- 
ing. I  read,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
Pasteur  or  some  other  author,  but  I  read  it 
in  some  of  my  works  that  the  inside  of  a 
grape  was  extracted  and  put  in  a  vial  and 
closed  up,  and  without  any  skin  of  the 
grape,  and  it  remained  in  that  condition. 
They  took  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  what 
was  on  the  outside  of  the  grape  and  intro- 
duced it  into  glass  vials  and  fermentation 
set  in.  This  went  to  prove  that  the  germ  is 
on  the  outside  of  the  grape,  or  on  the  skin 
of  the  grape.  Now,  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
difficulty  that  arose  during  this  last  fermen- 
tation is  that,  it  was  the  heat  that  destroyed 
the  skins,  and  with  it  the  fermentation  of 
the  grape  before  it  gets  to  the  ■cellar.  If 
you  get  a  full  sound  heavy  grape  in  the  cel- 
lar that  has  not  been  scalded  your  fermen- 
tation will  go  through  without  any  trouble. 
That  is  not  new,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
of  you  are  new  in  the  business.  I  remem- 
ber the  time  very  well  when  every  cellar  in 
Sonoma  and  Napa  counties  was  filled  with 
milk  sour  wine.  You  remember  in  1880-81- 
82-83-84  we  had  a  series  of  cold  years,  but 
previous  to  that  we  had  hot  years,  and 
when  we  had  them  we  had  plenty  of  milk 
sour  wine.    This  has  revived  the  questions 


that  were  talked  about  then.  We  then  at-, 
tributed  it  to  mismanaged  cellars,  poor 
quality,  cooperage,  etc. 

Query. — Do  not  you  find  that  in  a  rainy 
season  fermentation  is  much  more  active 
than  with  a  long  continued  dry  season? 

Mr.  De  Turk. — Yes;  in  a  rainy  season 
like  1884.  The  fermentation  then  went 
through  rapidly.  The  grapes  were  low  in 
saccharine. 

Querist. — My  experience  has  been  that  it 
was  slow  in  a  dry  year  and  in  a  rainy  sea- 
son it  became  more  active,  and  I  have  ex- 
plained the  difficulties  that  occurred  tnis 
season,  in  which,  however,  I  did  not  suffer 
by  the  long  continued  drought,  the  grapes 
having  a  sort  of  unnatural  ripeness,  and 
they  are  without  life  and  vigor. 

Mr.  De  Turk. — I  think  myself  the  grape 
matured  in  an  unnatural  way  this  last  year. 
They  seemed  to  mature  at  once-  —in  a  few 
days;  whereas,  if  the  weather  had  been  a 
little  cooler  they  would  have  had  two  week's 
to  mature  in.     [Applause.] 

The  President. — We  have  amongst  us  a 
person  of  considerable  experience.  He  is 
manager  of  a  large  wine  cellar  here.  I 
will  call  on  Mr.  Kose,  the  manager  for  Mr. 
Scheffler,  to  address  us. 

MR.  EOSE. 

Mr.  President  : — I  am  entirely  unpre- 
pared, and  as  you  well  know,  my  system  is 
different  from  the  system  adopted  so  that  it 
will  be  quite  difficult  to  explain  about  it, 
but  I  will  ask  if  you  will  permit  me,  to  find 
out  a  point  about  this  sweet  or  interrupted 
fermentation.  I  would  like  to  ask  Capt. 
Mclntyre  in  the  case  of  the  e  interrupted 
fermentations  how  much  alcohol  was  re- 
duced during  the  24  hours  previous  to  the 
stopping  of  the  fermentation. 

Capt.  Mdntyre. — It  varied  greatly,  so 
much  that  I  could  not  give  you  the  data. 

Mr.  Rose. — How  many  degrees  of  sugar 
had  been  lost  in  the  24  hours  ? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — I  find,  on  reference  to 
my  notes,  that  the  saccharine  matter  fell 
from  20  or  22  to  14,  even  to  10  in  24  hours. 

Mr.  Rose. — In  my  practice  I  never  had  a 
chance  to  observe  this  checked  fermenta- 
tion, but  this  year  I  got  one  chance  with 
Zinfandel,  in  which  the  grapes  had  28  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  and  when  I  tasted  it  the 
next  morning  it  only  had  8,  so  I  thought 
that  as  in  making  sweet  wine  we  used  that 
amount  of  alcohol  to  check  the  fermentation 
I  thought  that  amount  of  alcohol  had 
checked  it.  I  did  not  wait  for  anything 
further,  but  pressed  the  wiue  through  and 
it  took  me  eight  days  more  to  get  out  the 
eight  degrees  that  had  been  left.  I  there- 
fore think  that  the  real  stopping  and  check- 
ing of  the  fermentation  is  the  extreme  and 
sudden  developement  of  alcohol.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  further  question  of  Capt.  Mc- 
lntyre. how  he  took  the  temperature  ? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — We  aim  to  take  an 
average  temperature. 
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Mr.  Rose.— How  did  you  get  it  ?  Did 
you  put  the  thermometer  in  the  liquid  un- 
der the  cap  or  did  you  take  the  thermom- 
eter right  on  the  cap  ? 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — We  calcnlated  to  get 
the  thermometer  right  down  near  the  center 
of  the  tank,  as  nearly  as  possible  and  fre- 
quently used  a  self-regulating  instrument. 

The  President. — There  are  a  number 
more  gentlemen  whom  I  would  like  to  call 
upon,  but  it  is  growing  late,  and  there  will 
be  an  ample  opportunity  for  discussion  on 
this  subject  before  we  adjourn  this  Conven- 
tion. 

I  will  announce  that  to-morrow  morning 
sampling  will  be  continued  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  there  will  be  special  attention 
given  to  the  experimental  samples  that 
were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Viti- 
cultural  Commission,  and  the  wines  that 
were  made  in  Mr.  Crabb's  cellar  and  others. 
In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  report 
from  the  State  Analyst,  Professor  Rising, 
to  the  Commission,  and  there  will  be  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  experiments  of  the  Viticul- 
tural  Commission,  and  there  will  be  a 
microscopic  observation  made  on  the  vari- 
ous germs  of  disease.  Those  who  desire 
will  be  shown  the  various  disease  germs, 
the  fungoids,  the  mycoderma,  lactic  acid, 
etc. 

The  Convention  was  then  adjourned  until 
the  following  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


FOURTH   DAY. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Thursday,  March  18,  1886. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  C. 
A.  "Wetmore,  Chief  Executive  Viticultural 
Officer,  called  the  Convention  to  order.  In 
doing  so,  he  said: 

"The  subject  for  this  afternoon  is  that 
pertinent  to  the  work  of  the  State  Analyst, 
Professor  Rising.  The  work  of  the  State 
Analyst  in  connection  with  this  Commis- 
sion and  also  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  and 
State  Board  of  Health,  is  probably  very  soon 
going  to  assume  great  importance,  especial- 
ly in  connection  with  our  work  in  regard  to 
spurious  wines.  The  analytical  work  in 
connection  with  it  is  partly  experimental, 
and  partly  has  reference  to  the  mercantile 
products  of  our  country,  at  least  those  that 
are  in  commerce.  The  work  is  only  just 
startiug,  but  the  report,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  interesting  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  I 
now  call  upon  Prof.  Rising.' ' 

PROFESSOR  W.  B.  RISING. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: — 
The  work  of  the  State  Analyst  has  been  for 
the  most  part  analytical,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  in  place  to-day  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  that  work,  the  most  that  I  can 
do  is  to  make  a  running  comment  on  some 


of  the  work,  and  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
class  of  work  which  has  come  under  my  ob- 
servation. 

Among  the  analyses  which  have  been 
asked  of  the  State  Analyst,  I  will  mention 
first  a  number  of  so-called  preservatives. 
We  have  found  one,  for  example,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  spirit,  another 
of  bi-sulphite  of  potash  with  borac- 
ic  acid.  Three  samples  of  grape  juice  which 
has  been  preserved  have  been  found  to  have 
been  preserved  in  salicylic  acid.  These  are 
samples  of  so-called  preservatives  which 
have  been  presented  for  analysis. 

Of  coloring  matters  several  samples  have 
been  presented  which  have  been  found  to 
be  analine  colors. 

The  Commission  has  submitted  a  number 
of  wines,  and  many  of  them  were  experi- 
mental wines  and  special  determinations 
were  asked  for.  Those  I  will  pass  over  en- 
tirely. The  Commission  has  undertaken 
the  study  of  a  number  of  the  best  foreign 
wines  with  a  view  of  comparing  them  with 
those  of  our  own  production.  We  have 
taken  the  best  foreign  ports  made  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  them  to  determining  the 
alcohol  and  sugar.  The  solid  residue  at 
212  degrees  the  ash,  soluble  and  insoluble, 
tannic  acid,  volatile  acid,  tar- 
tar glycerine.  These  are  the  principal  de- 
terminations which  have  been  made.  It  is 
too  soon  to  give  any  comment  on  these 
wines.  Their  results  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  further  study  and  comparison  with  our 
own  wiues. 

Experiments  were  made  on  different  wines 
of  this  State,  plastered  and  unplastered.  A 
number  of  experiments  of  this  sort  have 
been  submitted  for  analysis  and  the  results 
are  varied. 

Some  wines  which  were  sent  from  the 
East  and  which  we  believed  or  suspected  to 
have  been  made  not  from  grape  juice  but 
with  artificial  substances  have  been  anal- 
yzed and  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that 
they  were  artificial  wines.  The  Catawba, 
for  instance,  yielded  40  per  cent,  sugar,  to- 
tal solid  residue,  without  a  trace,  or  hardly 
a  trace  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  alcohol  or 
brandy,  distilled  from  the  wine,  had  noth- 
ing of  the  true  brandy  flavor,  in  fact  the 
whole  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  wine 
indicated  that  it  was  a  spurious  wine. 

A  sample  of  port  of  the  same  manufac- 
ture and  sold  for  medicinal  purposes  resem- 
bled very  closely  the  Catawba.  The  three 
samples,  Catawba,  Port  and  Sherry,  we 
were  compelled  to  pronounce  imitation 
wines. 

The  State  Analyst  was  invited  by  the 
Commission  at  the  time  when  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  was  had  in  the  papers,  in  re- 
gard to  the  possible  danger  to  grapes  from 
the  use  of  arsenic,  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  the  grass-hopper.  I 
visited  one  of  the  regions  where  the  arsenic 
had  been  used  most  freely  and  made  per. 
sonal  examination,  and  reported  at  the  tim 
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the  result  of  that  examination  to  the  Com- 
mission. It  was  to  the  effect  that  no  ap- 
preciable danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  use  of  arsenic.  I  will  take  a  few 
moments  to  state  the  matter  a  little  more 
fully,  than  was  given  at  the  time,  the  rea- 
sons for  that  conclusion. 

The  method  in  which  the  arsenic  was  ap- 
plied was  such  as  to  preclude  any  probabil- 
ity or  even  possibility  of  the  arsenic  being 
carried  by  the  wind  and  being  lodged  on  the 
grape  bunches,  That  was  the  point  really 
at  issue,  whether  the  grapes  by  any  means, 
either  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  or 
whether  carried  by  the  insects,  or  any  other 
way,  could  have  been  touched  by  the 
arsenic,  whether  the  arsenic  could  have  been 
deposited  upon  them  or  in  them.  I  say  the 
manner  of  applying  the  arsenic  precluded 
the  possibility  of  the  wind  carrying  it,  for 
it  was  mixed  with  bran  or  middlings,  and 
syrup  or  glucose,  so  lhat  it  was  hardened 
into  almost  a  stiff  paste  or  cake,  and  this 
was  usually  placed  on  a  shingle  or  shake 
and  laid  about  the  vineyard.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  appreciable  danger  of  it  being 
blown  about  by  the  winds. 

The  next  question  which  arose  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  danger  of  the  insects,  the  grass- 
hoppers, carrying  this  arsenic  and  deposit- 
ing it  in  any  way  upon  the  grapes.  In  a  few 
instances  I  could  see  that  the  grasshoppers 
having  lighted  upon  this  paste  had  crawled 
alterwards  on  to  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and 
their  tracks  could  be  easily  seen  because 
the  arsenic  destroyed  the  leaf  wherever  it 
came  in  contact  with  it,  and  in  this  way 
anyone  would  be  able  to  trace  the  grass- 
hopper as  it  crawled  over  the  vine.  But 
this  was  seen  in  only  a  few  instances,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  was  able  to  confirm  a  single 
one  in  which  it  had  reached  the  berries . 
There  was  no  indicatton  of  vomit  being 
left  on  the  berries,  and  in  studying  the  hab- 
its of  the  grasshopper,  and  inquiring  from 
those  who  were  on  the  ground,  I  feel  there 
is  no  danger  from  this  source. 

I  found,  however,  that  where  the  grass- 
hoppers were  most  abundant,  where  their 
ravages  were  the  greatest,  that  they  had 
left  a  certain  amount  of  excrement  on  the 
leaves,  and  when  in  the  vineyards,  I  was 
afraid  that  this  might  be  a  source  of  dan- 
ger; but  a  careful  analysis  of  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  this  excrement  which  was 
collected,  showed  not  a  trace  of  arsenic, 
and  the  habit  of  the  grasshopper,  as  gath- 
ered from  those  who  watched  him  most 
closely,  is  that  immediately  upon  eating 
the  paste  he  sought  the  shade,  and  in  con- 
firmation of  this,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
dead  grasshoppers,  without  almost  excep- 
tion, are  to  be  found  under  the  vines,  or  un- 
der the  clods  at  the  foot  of  the  vines.  In  no 
case  was  the  grasshopper  found  in  the  sun. 
It  seems  immediately  on  eating  the  arsenic, 
he  felt  the  effect  of  it  and  retreated  to  the 
shade,  or  the  water,  if  there  was  water 
close  by,  and  died  very  quickly. 


Three  samples  of  grapes  were  taken  from 
a  place  where  the  arsenic  was  found  most 
abundant.  Thirty  or  forty  pounds  were 
taken  for  exact  samples,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  a  chemical  analysis  for  arsenic, 
and  the  result  was  that  we  were  able  to  re- 
port no  appreciable  danger  from  arsenic  to 
the  grapes. 

I  will  add  at  this  time  a  few  words  of  the 
danger  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  wells  that 
may  arise  from  the  application  of  the 
arsenic.  Can  plants  take  up  arsenic,  assim- 
ulate  it,  and  afterwards  when  the  plant  or 
the  fruit  of  the  plant,  becomes  the  fruit  of 
man  or  animals,  is  there  danger  of  poison- 
ing from  the  arsenic  which  may  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  plant  ?  I  found  upon 
studying  the  literature  of  this  subject,  that 
it  had  been  carefully  investigated  by  chem- 
ists at  different  times  and  in  different  coun- 
tries. Careful  investigation  had  been  made 
at  the  experimental  station  in  Germany, 
where  arsenic  was  applied  to  plants.  A 
certain  amount  may  be  taken  up  by  certain 
plants.  That  seems  to  be  the  most  that  can 
be  said.  Yet  the  amount  is  small,  for  the 
plant  is  extremely  sensitive  to  arsenic,  and 
if  any  appreciable  quantity  is  supplied  in 
the  food  of  the  plant,  the  plant  immedi- 
ately withers  and  quickly  dies  from  the 
effect  of  the  arsenic.  So  that  the  danger  is 
to  the  plant  rather  than  to  the  animal 
which  may  afterwards   consume   the  plant. 

As  a  further  confirmation  on  this  point, 
arsenic  is  known  to  be  present  in  certain 
wells  in  appreciable  qualities,  yet  the 
healthfulness  of  the  water  from  those  wells 
has  never  yet  been  questioned.  The  min- 
ing Director  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
had  noticed  that  iron  ores  which  came  to 
him  from  certain  localities  for  analysis  were 
always  impregnated  with  a  certain  amount 
of  arsenic.  He  set  to  work  and  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  went  from  the  iron 
ore  to  the  iron  springs,  and  he  found  that 
the  iron  springs,  including  some  of  the 
most  famous,  contained  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  arsenic — Weisbaden  and  other 
springs  showed  arsenic.  And  in  looking 
over  the  results  of  the  Analysis  of  Springs, 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  published 
by  professor  Benson,  I  find  that  every 
spring,  or  all  that  can  be  called  iron  springs, 
contain  a  trace  of  arsenic.  An  analysis  of 
the  soils  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 
showed  that  those  containing  an  apprecia- 
ble amount  of  iron,  also  contained  a  trace 
of  arsenic,  showing  its  wide  distribution  in 
that  Department  at  least,  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  analysis  of  the  mineral  waters 
of  the  world  will  show  that  arsenic  is  very 
frequently  present  in  those  waters.  If  it 
has  not  been  recognized  in  all  cases  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  special  examinations 
have  not  been  made  for  it.  For  it  is  only 
where  a  special  examination  has  been  made 
for  arsenic  that  it  will  be  found.  As  a  still 
further  confirmation,  the  boiler  crust  of  a 
steamer  plying  from  Cologne  to  Bingin  ctt 
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the  Khine,  was  found  to  contain  an  appre- 
ciable trace  or  presence  of  arsenic.  So 
much  then  for  the  wide  distribution  of 
arsenic.  The  experience  up  to  this  time  is 
that  the  plants  do  not  contain  any  apprecia- 
ble amount,  or  any  injurious  amount  at 
least,  of  the  arsenic. 

A  word  more  in  regard  to  the  possible 
-danger  of  contaminating  wells.  Upon  this 
point  I  hope  to  continue  a  few  experiments 
not  yet  concluded.  Yet  there  have  been 
experiments  enough  made  to  justify  a  state- 
ment of  this  sort,  I  think.  Where  a  small 
-quantity  of  arsenic  was  mixed  with  the 
soil  and  then  bleached  with  water,  the 
greater  part  of  the  arsenic  was  retained  in 
the  soil.  In  the  case  of  iron  soil  I  think 
we  can  affirm  very  positively  that  the 
arsenic  will  be  entirely  retained  in  the  soil. 
In  the  case  of  calcareous  soils  the  greater 
portion  of  the  arsenic  will  be  retained  in 
the  form  of  arsenic  calcium. 

This  gives  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  work 
that  has  been  performed  in  the  State 
Analyst's  office.  I  should  not  do  right  if  I 
did  not  acknowledge  the  services  of  my 
assistant,  Mr.  Grandjean,  who  has  been 
so  active,  and  willing  in  the  work  of  the 
office. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Are  there  any  questions 
•connected  with  this  subject,  that  has  not 
been  introduced  by  the  State  Analyst  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — He  spoke  of  analyzing 
some  Ports.  I  would  like  to  know  what  he 
found  in  the  way  of  tannin  and  acids  in 
such  Ports  ? 

Prof.  Rising. — I  would  like  to  leave  the 
tannin  report  for  another  time,  but  the  acid 
was  reported  on  the  basis  of  sulphuric  acid, 
it  was  35-100  of  one  per  cent.,  the  volatile 
was  .04  or  nearly  .05  of  one  per  cent.  A 
second  examination  of  what  was  known  as 
Medium  Port  gave  .38  of  total  acidity,  vola- 
tile acid  .06  of  one  per  cent. 

Prof.  Hilgard.— Not  the  total  acid  ? 

Prof.  Rising. — Yes;  the  total  acid  was 
.35  of  one  per  cent.,  and  .06  volatile  acid 
— it  was  almost  nothing. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — .06  of  one  per  cent  ? 

Prof.  Rising. —  .06  of  one  per  cent.  The 
best  foreign  Port  showed  .35  and  the  vola- 
tile acid  nearly  .04  of  one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  have  a  number  of 
analyses  in  my  hand,  but  they  only  arrived 
yesterday,  and  I  have,  therefore,  not  had 
any  time  to  study  them.  I  presume  they 
will  be  more  valuable  to  discuss  when  they 
are  in  print,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow 
figures.  I  observe,  however,  in  the  analyses 
•of  the  tannic  solution  that  the  Tannat 
shows  .035  per  cent,  tannin;  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon,  .038;  Lenoir,  .032:  Matrro,  .046. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — Is  it  decimal  thirty-five 
or  naught  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — That  is  the  way  it  is 
written  here. 

Prof.  Hilgard.— That  is  it  would  be  .35. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — It  has  tannin  written  per 
-cent,  above,  and  this  naught   35  would  be 


three  and  a  half  pro  mille.  The  peculiar 
thing  in  the  making  of  this  tannic  wine  was 
that  the  alcohol  was  lost.  We  used  in 
making  this  wine  alcohol  at  proof,  and 
after  it  had  been  on  the  pomace  for  some 
time  we  found  the  Tannat  had  only  21  per 
cent,  of  volume,  the  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
30,  the  Lenoir  31,  the  Cabernet  Franc  34  ; 
losing  on  an  average  about  one-half  of  the 
alcoholic  strength.  We  found  also  in  a 
Cognate  case,  when  examining  some  wine 
last  summer,  or  last  fall,  after  it  was  left  a 
week  on  the  pomace,  smelling  of  the  pom- 
ace, it  showed  a  very  strong  absorption  of 
the  alcohol.  So  there  is  a  question  as  to 
the  advantage  of  allowing  the  wines  to  ma- 
cerate on  the  pomace  ;  the  pomace  seems  to 
have  absorbed  the  alcohol.  Mr.  Crabb 
called  my  attention  to  it  last  fall  also. 
After  putting  the  alcohol  on  the  pomace  he 
very  soon  found  that  he  had  only  15  per 
cent,  instead  of  having  a  very  strong  alco- 
holic compound,  so  that  in  making  this 
tannic  wine  you  did  not  get  a  very  high 
spirit  for  the  fortifying  of  wines. 

Mr.  Smith. — Is  it  not  probable  that  the 
alcohol  is  absorbed  in  the  pomace  and  by 
distillation  it  could  be  extracted  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — It  is  there  but  you  can- 
not press  it.  The  highest  record  so  far,  as 
shown  by  the  analysis,  shows  but  34  per 
cent.,  while  the  alcohol  used  was  50  per 
cent,  or  proof. 

Mr.  Smith. — How  was  the  volume  of 
liquid  that  you  extracted  from  it  as  to  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  you  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — That  we  have  not  abso- 
lutely determined.  This  examination  was 
made  in  a  hurry,  and  recently,  and  we  have 
not  made  that  determination.  Mr.  West 
has  ascertained,  however,  by  using  the 
alcohol  once  and  drawing  it  off  that  he 
could  use  it  over  again  on  the  same  pomace. 
While  I  am  on  that  subject,  as  it  is  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  those  present,  I  will  refer  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  concluded  the 
best  use  could  be  made  of  it.  For  instance, 
after  fermenting  in  a  vineyard  where  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  Zinfandel  or  fair  ordinary 
grapes,  you  have  also  to  ferment  a  small 
portion  of  other  grapes  that  you  may  have 
in  your  vineyard,  say  of  Cabernet  or  Mataro 
or  Black  Burgundy,  and  by  saving  the  pom- 
ace and  putting  it  into  the  barrel  and  adding 
to  it  XXX  spirits  reduced  with  water  to 
proof,  the  tannin  solution  obtained  will  pro- 
duce a  good  effect  when  added  to  the  wines. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — How  long  is  it  on  the 
pomace  before  extraction  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Our  experiments  have 
not  made  that  determination.  The  first 
was  only  ten  days  but  it  was  a  very  power- 
ful extract,  but  at  the  cellar  we  have  kept  it 
from  5  to  40  days.  The  authorities  I  con- 
sulted in  the  use  of  this  indicate  that  tha 
proper  way  was  to  leave  it  all  winter  and 
use  it  in  the  spring,  but  from  the  experi- 
ments that  we  conducted  we  were  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  best  time  to  use  it  was  at 
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the  time  of  the  first  racking,  say  in  December. 
The  material  can  be  made  and  can  then  be 
used  for  putting  the  wine  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion for  spring  time.  If  the  wines  contain 
a  little  trifle  of  sugar  this  material  will  be 
the  only  sure  means  of  preventing  all  neces- 
sity of  Pasteurizing  and  all  necessity  of 
dosing  and  caring  for  the  wines  in  spring. 
In  other  words  it  clears  and  brightens  them 
and  puts  them  in  a  sound  healthy  condition. 
You  get  an  extract  of  tannin  which,  while  it 
relatively  appears  to  be  weak,  performs  in 
the  wine  a  marvelous  result.  This  experi- 
ment together  with  others  of  a  similar 
nature  make  me  believe  that  we  do  not  know 
much  yet  about  the  use  of  tannin,  or  how 
much  it  is  necessary  to  use  in  a  given  case, 
because  the  intensity  of  the  action  may  de- 
pend upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dis- 
solved. For  the  small  amount  of  tannin 
that  relatively  there  is  in  this  solution  as 
compared  with  the  amount  of  wine  that  can 
be  treated,  and  as  compared  also  with  the 
result,  seems  trivial,  and  yet  it  has  produced 
remarkable  results.  Have  you  any  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  making  of  these  analyses  ? 
I  would  like  to  understand  particularly  if 
there  is  any  difficulty  about  determining  the 
sugar  in  wine.  I  have  been  very  much  con- 
fused in  studying  these  tables  from  time  to 
time  of  the  sugar  analyses. 

Prof.  Rising. — The  sugar  analysis  is  the 
easiest  one  we  have  to  make.  The  copper 
test  is  the  one  employed  and  is  very  simple 
and  straightforward,  and  the  result  would 
be  very  nearly  correct. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — How  is  it  as  to  the  tannin? 

Prof.  Rising. — That  is  a  more  difficult 
problem.  We  are  not  satisfied  entirely 
with  the  results  and  therefore  we  have  not 
inserted  the  figures  in  this  report  that  have 
actually  been  obtained. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — What  method  have  you 
used  in  the  determination  of  the  tannin  ? 

Prof.  Rising. — The  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash with  indigo.  We  were  compelled 
to  make  our  own  indigo  solution  and  we 
were  not  wholly  satisfied  with  that  solution 
— there  was  not  time  to  order  any,  so  the 
tannin  experiments  will  be  repeated. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  have  found  in  my  ex- 
perience, in  the  spindle  and  copper  test  ex- 
periments that  the  sugar  with  the  copper 
test  almost  always  was  equal  and  sometimes 
above  the  spindle  indications.  The  copper 
test  I  think  is  the  best  in  pure  solutions  of 
sugar  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  that 
had  been  your  experience  also. 

Prof.  Rising. — There  is  a  certain  element 
of  error  there,  yet  I  have  not  considered  the 
error  a  very  large  one. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — The  test  that  we  made 
amounted  to  this:  That  while  the  body 
indicated  by  the  spindle  was  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  sugar  the  sugar  indicated  by  the 
copper  test  was  equal  to  the  total  amount 
indicated  by  the  spindle,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  agent  was  pre- 
pared every  time  fresh  in  the  beginning.     I 


think  we  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  about 
the  correct  determination  of  sugars  in  musts. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — That  is  the  reason  I  asked 
the  question,  for  wine  makers  want  to  know 
how  much  sugar  they  have  in  their  musts 
and  what  is  the  best  way  of  determining  it 
and  how  much  alcohol  they  have  a  right  to 
expect.  The  best  method  I  can  see  is  the 
use  of  the  saccharometer.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  well  in  making  these  analyses  in 
the  future  that  whatever  method  may  have 
been  used  for  determining  the  sugar  it 
should  be  stated,  and  that  at  least  some 
standard  saccharometer  should  be  recog- 
nized for  the  wine  makers  must  use  a 
saccharometer  for  they  cannot  make  anlay- 
ses.  I  noticed  in  the  reports  of  Professor 
Hilgard  some  time  ago,  in  analysis  of  must, 
the  sugar  column  showed  less  than  the 
total  column  of  solid  contents,  so  there  was 
a  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  alco- 
hol and  sugar,  as  though  there  was  a  loss 
of  sugar  ;  as  though  the  analysis  was  not 
accurate.  We  are  all  able  to  understand 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  wine  how  much  alcohol  we  are 
entitled  to  receive;  when  we  use  the  Balling 
scale,  I  found  by  our  experiments,  we  got  a 
little  more  than  one-half.  For  instance, 
with  Trousseau  examined  here  (I  made 
that  myself  so  I  know  just  what  it  is)  it  had: 
24  per  cent  by  Balling  but  the  analysis  of 
the  wine  showed  13  3-10  per  cent  of  alco- 
hol. And  so  with  many  other  cases.  But 
it  is  very  close  to  Balling  and  we  can  figure 
a  little,  therefore,  over  one-half.  Divide 
the  amount  of  sugar  by  two  and  you  get 
about  the  approximation  of  alcohol.  Whereas 
you  cannot  do  this  by  any  other  of  these 
chemical  tests.  They  bear  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  result. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  have  noticed  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  sugar  and  indications 
of  alcohol.  I  have  in  several  instances 
obtained  more  alcohol  than  the  sugar 
seemed  to  entitle  one  to, that  is  by  the  spindle 
indication,  and  it  has  puzzled  me  much 
and  I  have  been  investigating  as  to  what 
made  the  trouble.  As  regards  the  copper 
test  I  really  rely  on  it  less  than  I  do  on  the 
spindles.  I  use  always  the  optical  method, 
the  polarizing  saccharometer  which  gives 
the  more  reliable  information. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — What  would  be  the  ob- 
jection to  determine  with  the  saccharometers 
in  use  the  amount  of  sugar  ?  Are  they  not 
really  more  accurate  than  the  other 
methods  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — When  you  have  a  pure 
sugar  solution  the  copper  test  is  absolute, 
but  when  it  is  not  pure  it  is  not  so  correct. 
We  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  that  difficulty. 
I  rely  on  the  copper  test  for  deciding  the 
ratio  between  two  sugars  rather  than  the 
amount  in  the  must. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  find  in  here  (referring 
to  analytical  reports)  solid  extract  which 
gives  more  than  the  amount  of  sugar,  which 
is  as  it  ought  to  be.     The  analyses  in  other 
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cases  which  puzzled  me  were  the  very  oppo- 
site, the  sugar  was  shown  to  be  greater 
than  the  solid  extract,  consequently  there 
must  have  been  a  mistake — it  was  shown 
to  be  greater  than  the  total  solid  contents. 

Prof.  Hilgard.  — That  happens  continu- 
ally: 

Mr.  Wetmore. — But  in  this  I  do  not  find 
it  so.     I  will  read  it. 

Sugar.  Total  Extract. 

.011  .307 

.011  .141 

.015  .191 

These  are  in  wines. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — That  makes  the  differ- 
ence. I  spoke  of  the  determination  in  must. 
It  is  in  must  that  this  discrepancy  occurs. 

Mr.  "Wetmore. — Does  it  not  occur  in 
wines  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — Not  so  much. 

Prof.  Eising.  — We  have  only  wines  here 
in  the  analyses  and  Prof.  Hilgard  is  re- 
ferring to  experiments  with  must.  The 
discrepancies  are  a  little  different. 

Mr.  "Wetmore. — I  did  not  know  that,  but 
I  know  that  there  have  been  these  dis- 
crepancies and  it  puzzled  me  in  studying 
them  over  for  I  did  not  know  where  the 
trouble  lay. 

I  have  been  requested  to  explain  the 
object  of  this  microscopical  exhibit.  Mr. 
Grandjean,  as  assistant  to  Prof.  Rising, 
lias  been  gathering  during  the  last  vintage 
specimens  of  the  different  fungoid  germs 
found  in  wines  during  fermentation.  Not 
only  in  those  which  were  healthy,  but  also 
in  those  which  were  diseased.  I  would 
remark  that,  before  we  adjourn,  those  who 
are  studying  wine  making  should  pay  a 
little  attention  to  this  exhibit,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  it  I  will  state  a 
single  case.  Mr.  Tobin  sent  us  some  wine 
that  would  not  remain  clear,  and  wanted 
to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  it,  he 
wanted  it  analyzed.  "We  suggested  to  put 
it  in  the  microscope.  On  doing  so  we 
found  it  full  of  floating  germs,  very  similar 
to  mycoderma  aceti,  or  the  germ  that  forms 
on  the  top  of  vinegar.  By  treating  it  anti- 
septically  we  entirely  destroyed  them,  by 
Pasteurizing  them.  That  was  a  case  in 
which  the  Pasteurizing  was  positively  re- 
quired for  the  work,  and  it  entirely  killed 
all  the  disease  that  was  in  it.  As  soon  as 
that  was  done  the  wine  stayed  clear.  The 
wine  makers  whose  wines  will  not  clear 
may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  a 
microscopic  determination  as  to  whether 
the  cause  is  disease  in  the  wine  or  from 
something  else.  If  they  find  that  the  wine 
is  diseased  they  know  what  to  do,  to  Pas- 
teurize and  the  wine  is  all  right. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Doyle. — May  I  ask  a  question 
either  of  yourself  or  of  the  other  two  gen- 
tlemen who  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  scientific  learning  on  this  subject  ? 
"Whether  anything  has  ever  been  found  out 
adverse  to  this  process  of  Pasteurizing  wine. 
I  have  read  Pasteur's  book  through  and 
through  and  of  course  he  extols  it  and 


makes  it  to  appear  a  perfect  remedy  for 
any  faults  of  improper  fermentation  which 
may  take  place  in  the  wine,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  if  it  had  been  found  to  be  so  entirely 
good  in  practice  that  it  would  have  been 
adopted  to  a  larger  extent  than  I  can  hear 
of  it  having  been  adopted  in  France.  I 
take  and  read  scrupulously  a  paper  called 
the  Moniteur  Vinicole  which  is  published  at 
Paris  and  comes  out  twice  or  three  times  a 
week.  I  read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  in- 
cluding the  advertisements,  and  I  find  very 
little  allusion  to  that  subject.  Once  or 
twice  I  have  seen  advertisements  for  works 
for  the  purpose  of  Pasteurizing  wines,  but 
it  is  very  evident  it  is  not  a  process  resorted 
to  to  any  great  extent  in  France.  Now 
why  not,  if  it  is  the  sovereign  remedy  Mr . 
Pasteur  believes  it  to  be  ?  "Why  is  it  not 
adopted  generally?  It  is  a  very  interesting 
question  for  California  for  the  reason  that 
California  wines  have  hitherto  been  sent 
abroad  and  spoiled  on  the  journey.  I 
understand  that  a  cargo  of  California  wine 
some  years  ago  was  sent  to  Germany,  and 
the  complaint  was  that  it  had  gone  wrong 
on  the  voyage  and  when  it  arrived  at  its 
destination  it  was  good  for  nothing.  "We 
certainly  have  wines  that  would  not  travel . 
Now  can  any  gentleman  tell  me  whether 
there  has  been  anv  objection  discovered  to 
Pasteurizing  wine?  If  not,  it  is  important 
to  know  it.  If  it  does  not  affect  the  flavor 
and  good  quality  of  the  wine  I  should  favor 
doing  it  in  many  cases  for  fear  of  accident. 

Mr.  "Wetmore. — I  will  answer  but  briefly, 
I  suppose  Prof.  Hilgard  will  have  something 
to  say  on  that  point.  I  have  asked  the 
same  question  myself.  Theoretically  it  is 
as  sound  as  a  dollar,  but  practically,  like 
Mr.  Werner's  project  of  carrying  must  east 
without  fermenting,  it  is  a  failure.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  that  has  to  be  managed 
with  all  the  conditions  favorable  and  with 
some  one  competent  at  the  head  of  it.  The 
pasteurizing  of  the  wine  only  kills  the  fer- 
ment that  is  there,  and  that  has  been  done 
most  thorougly,  but  the  receptacle  into 
which  the  wine  has  been  passed  through, 
the  air  contains  germs  that  have  started  it 
again .  For  practical  use  I  think  it  is  use- 
less except  to  kill  the  light  diseases  and  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  clear  the  wine.  It 
requires  too  much  of  scientific  character  in 
the  handling  to  be  in  very  general  use. 

Mr.  Doyle. — I  don't  see  much  scientific 
work  in  regard  to  it.  The  whole  operation 
consists  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
wine  to  140  degrees  Farenheit  and  letting  it 
cool  again.  Your  cook  does  that  every 
day.  In  cooking  potatoes,  he  raises  it  to 
212  and  lets  it  cool  again.  There  is  no 
science  in  that.     Now  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — What  do  you  put  it  into  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. — I  put  it  into  a  hogshead  and 
subsequently  draw  it  off  again.  It  is  not 
subject  to  any  atmospheric  influence  more 
than  it  would  be  in  the  drawing  of  wine  un- 
der any  circumstances.     There  is  no  diffi- 
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culty  about  that ;  now  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — But  the  casks  that  you  are 
drawing  it  into  are  full  of  air,  that  is  full  of 
germs. 

Mr.  Doyle. — If  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  that  I  will  put  it  into  casks  that  have 
been  sulphured.  Besides,  if  you  draw  it 
from  one  cask  to  another  you  get  into  an- 
other atmosphere,  you  cannot  get  clear  of 
the  atmosphere  under  any  circumstances . 

Mr.  Wetmore. — That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Doyle. — "Why  is  it  then  there  is  no 
danger  in  drawing  off  wine  as  we  are  always 
doing  ?  For  instance,  I  drew  off  my  wine 
about  four  weeks  ago  from  the  lees  and  put 
it  into  new  casks. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — If  the  wine  is  sound  there 
will  be  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  Doyle. — Having  been  Pasteurized, 
and  the  germs  of  false  fermentation  killed, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  sound. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — But  there  is  something  in 
it  that  will  cause  a  refermentation  of  the 
false  germs. 

Mr.  Doyle . — But  I  have  killed  the  germs 
of  the  acetic  fermentation  and  the  wine  is 
sound. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — But  there  is  material 
there  that  will  feed  the  unsound  germs  as 
the  conditions  favor  it. 

Mr.  Doyle. — Then  it  is  not  the  atmos- 
phere that  I  draw  it  into,  for  I  draw  it  into 
the  atmosphere  anyhow. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Some  wines  will  pass  into 
vinegar  quicker  than  others. 

Mr.  Doyle. — You  and  I  are  not  supposed 
to  be  posted  on  the  science  of  the  subject, 
but  I  want  these  gentlemen  who  are  the 
scientists  to  give  me  information,  if  they 
have  it,  as  to  what  is  the  objection  to  the 
Pasteurizing  system. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — 1  have  read  Pasteur  and 
all  the  authors  and  that  is  what  is  called 
science. 

Mr.  Doyle. — What  is  there  on  the  other 
side  to  read  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Nothing  at  all,  but  a 
record  of  failures  of  men  who  have  not 
practiced  the  work  according  to  Pasteur. 
As  Professor  Hilgard  said  yesterday,  when 
the  work  is  done  in  glass  you  never  have 
any  trouble,  but  when  you  do  it  in  wood 
you  have.  We  have  wine  here  that  has 
Deen  Pasteurized,  and  keeps  at  one  per  cent 
of  sugar  with  no  trouble  after  doing  it,  but 
in  running  it  into  wood  you  are  sure  to  af- 
fect it. 

Mr.  Doyle. — That  does  not  answer  the 
question.  I  am  no  worse  off  than  I  was  be- 
fore, if  that  is  so.  I  want  to  know  whether 
the  Pasteurizing  of  wine  is  liable  to  do  some 
new  mischief  ?  Whether  it  gives  to  the 
wine  as  Pasteur  relates,  that  the  people  who 
tasted  for  him,  some  of  them,  pronounced 
that  it  gave  to  the  wine  a  concocted  taste, 
and  if  it  does  that  it  spoils  the  wine  for 
drinking  purposes  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  I  have  the  atmosphere  here 
now,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  it  does  it 


some  new  harm  ?  For  instance,  in  regard  to- 
shipping  wines  are  you  in  danger  of  mak- 
ing it  unsound  where  it  was  sound  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — That  complaint  has  never 
been  made  unless  it  is  made  too  hot  for  a 
long  time.  If  it  is  Pasteurized  according 
to  Pasteur,  by  just  passing  the  heat  through 
it  I  never  heard  of  a  complaint.  Sometimes 
I  have  seen  merchants  who  have  tried  to 
use  it  pronounce  it  impracticable,  that  it 
does  not  work.  It  is  like  bisulphide  when 
used  in  the  vineyard;  it  will  kill  everything 
in  the  laboratory  but  when  you  go  into  the 
vineyard  some  thing  will  escape  it.  I  would 
rather  trust  the  tannic  wines  than  the  Pas- 
teurizing. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  must  say  as  regards  the 
failure  to  introduce  Pasteurizing  generally 
that  I  believe  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  disturbs  the  favorite  method  of  the 
dealer  and  they  do  not  like  to  introduce  a 
new  method  which  requires  a  little  outlay 
and  great  care.  It  is  much  easier  to  put 
chemicals  in,  especially  plaster,  than  to 
Pasteurize.  The  apparatus  costs,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  work  requires  care.  It 
is  very  easy  to  do  it  either  right  or  wrong. 
A  man  who  has  once  done  it  right,  accord- 
ing to  Pasteur,  does  it  as  easily  as  by  any 
other  operation  where  he  has  to  attend  a 
thermometer.  Now  the  condition  in  mak- 
ing it  thoroughly  effective  its  very  simple. 
It  is  not  desired  to  make  the  temperature 
unnecessarily  high.  It  is  intended  only  to 
raise  the  temperature  as  little  as  possible 
The  higher  you  raise  the  temperature  the 
more  danger  there  is  of  what  is  called  cooked 
taste.  Some  germs  may  be  killed  at  140; 
these  are  the  yeast  germs  of  the  vinous  fer 
mentation.  The  lactic  germs  are  not  so 
easily  killed;  they  require  a  higher  temper- 
atvre;  so  when  the  wine  is  milk-sour  you 
will  geneially  have  to  Pasteurize  it  at  160. 
The  Pasteurizing  arrangement  by  an  open 
fire  is  a  process  that  many  men  will  not  at- 
tend to  closely  enough,  and  I  think  it  is  for 
this  reason  in  Germany  they  use  the  steam 
with  a  stopcock  which  regulates  the  action 
of  the  steam.  That  has  been  substituted 
for  the  open  fire.  Anyone  can  see  in  using 
one  of  these  aparatuses  a  constant  tendency 
to  variation  in  the  thermometer,  and  these 
variations  are  due  to  a  want  of  correct  man- 
agement. It  is  perfectly  easy  after  the  tem- 
perature is  rising  too  high  to  lower  it,  but 
if  it  goes  a  little  below  the  proper  heat  some 
of  the  germs  will  escape  and  the  wine  re- 
main only  partially  Pasteurized.  Now  com- 
pare the  care  required  in  this  case,  and  you 
will  find  it  is  no  more  care  than  an  engineer 
gives  to  his  boiler  but  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
compared  with  the  process  of  putting  in  a. 
little  plaster.  It  is  so  easy  to  throw  a  few 
handfuls  of  plaster  on  the  grapes,  and  thus 
substitute  the  tartaric  by  sulphuric  acid. 
That  helps  to  preserve  your  wine.  It  may 
not  hurt  it,  but  it  has  no  hygienic  proper- 
ties and  we  recommend  wine  for  its  hygien- 
ic purpose.     That  is  the  reason  why  I  speak 
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so  strongly  in  favor  of  Pasteurizing  as 
against  all  other  modes  of  making  pure 
wines  of  all  that  are  unsound,  as  being  pre- 
ferable to  anything  that  can  be  used  in  the 
way  of  disinfectants.  Mr.  Wetmore  speak- 
ing on  the  matter  of  tannin  recalls  to  my 
mind  the  remarks  of  a  German  analyst  that 
tannin  is  by  him  considered  rather  as  a  non- 
preservative  of  wine  and  as  dangerous.  It 
was  surprising  to  me  to  have  that  said  and 
yet  it  is  from  nobody  less  than  Von  Babo, 
who  speaks  of  the  fact  that  after  full  expe- 
riment he  finds  that  highly  tannic  wines  are 
more  easily  decomposed  than  those  that  are 
not  so  highly  tannized .  Yet  it  is  not  sur- 
prising. If  you  take  the  common  tan  bark 
or  nut  galls  and  immerse  them  in  water  and 
then  let  them  stand  in  the  atmosphere  a  lit- 
tle while  it  takes  but  twelve  hours  to  cover 
them  with  mold.  The  tannin  is  completely 
destroyed  and  they  are  starting  on  decom- 
position. I  do  not  believe  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  wine  that  tannin  is  a  val- 
uable article  unless  it  is  affected  by  the  oth- 
er substances  used.  Prof.  Kising  has  spoken 
of  the  preservatives  used  and  the  one  most 
commonly  used  in  plaster.  The  objection 
to  it  is  a  sanitary  one,  the  tartar  being  sub- 
stituted by  sulphate  of  potash. 

I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition 
of  wine  makers  to  Pasteurizing  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that,  if  done  properly  it  is  a 
troublesome  and  sometimes  expensive  pro- 
cess, but  I  think  it  is  worth  more  than  the 
difficulties  that  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
process.  I  think  Mr.  Doyle  has  properly 
stated  the  points  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  atmosphere  on  Pasteurized  wines  com- 
pared with  the  effect  on  wines  that  have  not 
been  Pasteurized.  The  invention  of  Pas- 
teur is  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  certain 
noxious  germs  that  are  supposed  to  be  in 
the  wine.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  of 
Pasteurizing  wines  that  are  sound  and  in 
which  the  microscope  or  the  taste  cannot 
detect  anything  wrong.  But  it  is  certainly 
true  that  Pasteurized  wines  in  thoroughly 
bung  tight  casks,  and  proof  against  ship- 
ment— passing  the  equator  twice  and  around 
the  Horn  once  are  certainly  better  than 
those  which  are  put  in  casks  with  the  slight- 
est taste  of  milksourness  and  then  exposed 
to  the  various  changes.  But  if  the  delicate 
wines  are  not  to  lose  their  flavor  they  must 
be  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  better  to  use  the  spider  Pasteur- 
izing apparatus,  and  it  is  better  for  ordina- 
ry purposes  to  run  the  wine  hot  into  the 
barrel  in  which  it  is  to  be  shipped  by  means 
of  a  cover  around  the  pipe  which  goes  into 
the  bung,  the  hole  keeping  the  heat  so  that 
if  the  wine  comes  through  the  pipe  at  150 
or  155 — which  is  not  too  much  for  ordinary 
wine  which  has  no  delicate  bouquet  to  be 
injured,  it  will  reach  the  barrel  at  a  tem- 
perature of  145,  which  is  enough  to  disinfect 
the  barrel,  and  the  bung  put  in  it.  Of 
course  cleanliness  has  to  be  regarded  in  all 
cases.    The  reported  failures  should  be  tak- 


en with  allowance  from  persons  who  object 
to  that  which  is  less  convenient  than  that 
which  they  are  at  present  doing.  j^j 

I  think  that  Pasteurizing  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  us  as  our  wines  have 
such  a  distance  to  go  to  market.  Before  we 
pronounce  it  a  failure  I  think  we  should 
carefully  experiment  on  the  subject  and 
note  the  result.  Do  as  one  of  our  wine 
makers  has  done,  ship  a  barrel  to  New  York 
and  after  a  time  have  it  shipped  back.  If 
that  wine  arrives  safe  he  then  feels  justified 
in  shipping  it  to  Europe.  I  think  our  ex- 
periments should  be  made  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Before  condemning  Pasteurizing  I 
think  we  should  be  very  careful  in  our  trials 
of  that  which  is  better  than  anything  else 
that  has  yet  been  produced.  There  is  also 
another  advantage  in  it,  in  that  it  renders 
unnecessary  the  use  of  the  antiseptic  which 
our  temperance  friends  intend  to  substitute 
for  alcohol.  I  took  some  wine  a  short  time 
ago  with  my  supper  that  had  been  treated 
with  some  of  these  antiseptics  and  I  will 
say  that  my  supper  absolutely  stood  still  in 
my  stomach  for  3  hours.  Now  if  that  is 
any  better  than  alcohol  for  the  stomach  I 
would  like  to  know  it,  and  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  you.  I  doubt  if  salicylic  acid  should 
be  tolerated  even  in  small  proportion  where 
wine  is  used  for  hygienic  purposes.  With 
Pasteurizing  the  use  of  these  antiseptics  is 
done  away  with,  and  for  that  reason  I  think 
we  should  give  it  great  attention. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — This  subject  has  come  in 
to-day  directly  with  the  work  of  our  com- 
mission this  year.  I  think  it  would  be  of 
more  advantage  to  us  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters as  we  go  along  as  we  are  doing  than  to 
bring  in  a  long  report.  As  to  the  question 
of  antiseptics  there  should  be  no  two  ways. 
I  made  that  point  to  the  committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  in  Washington,  that  in  providing 
for  a  bill  that  aimed  to  suppress  injurious 
adulterations  we  should  endeavor  to  stop 
the  use  of  these  so-called  antiseptics.  I  am 
opposed  to  antiseptics  because  it  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  one  form  of  life. 
Now  whatever  kills  one  form  of  life  is  more 
or  less,  as  a  rule,  injurious  to  another.  It 
is  not  always  so  but  generally  that  is  the 
case.  Consequently  we  may  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  all  positive  antiseptics.  I 
never  however  heard  the  use  of  gypsum  re- 
ferred to  as  being  for  its  antiseptic  proper- 
ties. I  have  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  all 
potash  salts  are  antiseptics  more  or  less. 
Even  cream  of  tartar  is  antiseptic  naturally 
in  wine.  Sulphuric  acid,  which  the  Pro- 
fessor has  referred  to  as  antiseptic,  is  on 
the  contrary — unless  used  to  excess — not  an 
antiseptic  but  it  stimulates  the  ferment.  It 
has  been  used  for  that  purpose  in  this  State. 
I  have  used  it  in  wines  to  promote  an  acid 
fermentation.  A  great  many  people  imag- 
ine that  sulphur  of  itself  is  antiseptic.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  mix  it  up  until  the  must 
is  perfectly  yellow  with  it  and  he  will  get  a 
violent  fermentation.     Tobacco  is  supposed 
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to  be  an  antiseptic  but  it  will  promote  a 
violent  fermentation .  Coffee,  supposed  to 
be  antiseptic,  is  a  violent  promoter  of  fer- 
mentation. Sulphuric  acid  in  excess  ap- 
pears to  act  antiseptically  only  by  its  cor- 
rosive properties. 

The  use  of  gypsum-  has  been  practiced 
from  time  immemorial  in  certain  countries. 
It  is  something  we  do  not  want  unless  we 
find  ourselves  forced  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  apply  it.  The  object  is  claimed 
to  be  in  those  districts  not  to  preserve  the 
wine  against  disease,  but  to  clarify  and 
brighten  wine,  and  how  it  operates  to  do 
that  nobody  seems  to  know.  It  seems  to  in- 
tensify the  color  and  influences  the  sul- 
phuric acid  which  is  in  the  sulphate  of  lime. 
As  to  the  danger  from  its  use,  I  think  it  is 
but  the  veriest  bosh  in  the  world  to  talk 
about  it.  The  English  people  and  others 
in  European  countries,  have  been  drinking 
plastered  wine  ever  since  the  practice  was 
introduced,  and  it  was  used  by  their  grand- 
fathers before  them.  The  wines  of  Spain 
and  the  south  of  France  have  been  plastered 
(that  is  the  English  word)  for  generations, 
and  the  wines  that  have  been  so  treated 
have  been  considered  wholesome  through- 
out the  country  except  by  a  few  chemists 
who  have  arisen  lately  and  find  fault  on  the 
smallest  ground.  The  fact  is,  a  little  sul- 
phate of  potash  is  an  antidote  against  the 
alcohol.  Alcohol  tends  to  excite  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  has 
an  opposite  effect.  In  truth  it  is  simply 
a  little  Glauber  salts. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — There  I  must  take  issue 
as  a  chemist  with  the  Chief  Executive  offi- 
cer. The  salt  that  is  introduced  into  the 
wine  by  the  use  of  chemicals  is  not  Glauber 
salts ;  it  is  bi-sulphate  of  potash.  The 
double  decomposition  that  commences  in 
the  bi-tartar  of  potash  on  one  hand,  and  the 
sulphate  of  lime  on  the  other,  is  to  make 
simply  bi-sulphate  of  potash  and  precipitate 
a  carbonate  of  lime.  Now  the  reasons  for 
the  addition  of  plaster  are  very  simple  ;  one 
reason  is  that  whenever  it  forms  a  precipi- 
tate, the  wine  is  to  that  extent  clarified,  at 
least  that  is  one  effect ;  the  lime  has  a 
peculiar  effect  in  making  a  fine  sediment 
settle  ;  it  has  some  effect  to  the  clay.  When 
it  is  spoken  of  by  the  chairman  as  not  in- 
jurious it  is  a  slight  mistake. 

All  over  France  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  contained  in  the  wine  is  regulated  by 
law,  and  is  not  allowed  beyond  a  certain 
amount.  The  plaster  is  not  allowed  beyond 
a  certain  amount,  because  the  presence  of 
plaster,  and  its  amount,  indicates  the  pres- 
ence of  bi-sulphide  of  potash. 

But  to  show  the  difference  of  bi-sulphate 
of  potash  and  Glauber  salts.  The  one  is  a 
simple  aperient  which  nobody  objects  to  in 
moderate  amount,  but  the  other  would  be 
very  objectionable.  I  defy  the  stoutest 
stomach  to  take  a  tablespoonful  of  this  bi- 
sulphate  of  potash.  The  Chairman  has 
said  that  this  substance  is  not  injurious,  or 


not  antiseptic,  and  there  I  must  pointedly 
differ  from  him.  Sulphuric  acid  is  known 
as  an  antiseptic  and  as  a  preservative,  con- 
sequently it  acts,  a  certain  amount  of  it,  in- 
evitably, not  by  its  corrosive  quality  but  by 
its  strong  acid,  to  a  degree  not  compatible 
with  organic  life.  I  regret  to  differ  so 
pointedly  with  the  chairman,  but  I  must  do 
so  as  a  chemist. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — The  way  doctors  differ  on 
this  is  amusing.  I  like  to  bear  authorities 
quoted  when  I  hear  these  disputes.  I  have 
tried  sulphuric  acid  and  arsenic,  and  it  does 
not  stop  fermentation.  The  fact  that  the 
French  government  which  is  the  most 
particular  in  the  world,  allows  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  lime  shows  that  it  does  not  af- 
fect it.  They  allow  wine  to  pass  current 
which  does  not  contain  over  two  grammes 
per  litre .  They  practice  the  use  of  it  where 
it  is  necessary.  Everyone  of  these  samples 
of  these  fine  sherries  that  we  try  to  imitate 
have  been  treated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
they  are  used  by  the  medical  men  the  world 
over.'  It  was  held  in  France,  that  not  to 
exceed  the  proportion  of  two  grammes  per 
litre  of  sulphate  of  potash  would  not  make 
it  inadmissible  for  use  in  the  hospital .  Now 
that  is  not  a  consistent  statement  with  the 
other  that  they  are  absolutely  wrong.  The 
fact  that  sulphuric  acid  will  kill  certain 
germs  when  used  in  excess,  does  not  make 
it  properly  speaking  an  antiseptic,  no  more 
than  if  you  take  the  alcohol  itself.  If  you 
pour  it  over  the  germs  it  will  kill  them,  but 
in  a  weak  solution  of  it  they  will  live . 
Bassett  is  a  teacher  who  gives  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  these  matters  that  are 
favorable  to  and  opposed  to  fermentation. 
I  gleaned  more  information  out  of  his  work 
than  any  others  that  I  have  read.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  the  time  to  find  what  he 
says  on  sulphuric  acid,  but  I  state  positive- 
ly, and  challenge  the  Professor  to  disprove 
it,  that  I  will  favor  a  fermentation  with  sul- 
phuric acid  if  I  do  not  put  it  into  excess. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — On  the  point  that  acid 
favors  a  sound  fermentation  I  entirely 
agree.  Let  me  state  one  more  point,  the 
Chairman  stated  that  we  all  have  taken 
Sherry  containing  plaster,  and  no  harm  has 
come  of  it.  Yes,  but  we  take  a  very  small 
glass  of  it.  What  we  are  aiming  to  pro- 
duce in  California  is  the  wine  that  we  can 
drink  by  the  bottle,  where  a  litre  contains 
more  than  the  two  grammes  allowed  by  the 
French  Government  it  has  to  be  trimmed 
down,  and  I  think  if  we  can  avoid  it  it  is 
better  to  do  so.  A  small  amount  of  acid 
does  promote  fermentation,  and  when  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  wine  it 
forms  sulphate  of-  potash  and  free  tartaric 
acid;  but  if  you  add  sulphuric  acid  in  ex- 
cess, so  as  to  form  free  sulphuric  acid  you 
will  find  the  fermentation  is  checked.  If 
you  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  wine  in  such 
a  proportion  that  you  get  free  tartaric  acid, 
that  promotes  fermentation  so  far  as  to  be 
against  milk  sour  fermentation.    As  to  tb  e 
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second  crop  of  Zinfandel,  it  is  more  espe- 
cially affected  by  some  of  these  acids  than 
the  first.  I  do  not  want  to  go  further  into 
the  details  of  the  matter.  I  say  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  only  in  a  small  propor- 
tion so  that  it  does  not  bring  into  existence 
free  sulphuric  acid  it  will  not  be  injurious 
to  fermentation,  but  if  it  is  added  to  excess 
twill  check  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  tried  it  and  made  it  so  strong  that  it 
burned  my  tongue  in  tasting  it  and  it  did 
not  stop  the  fermentation  and  I  could  not 
find  a  limit  to  it. 

Mr.  Doyle. — I  notice  that  this  book  of 
Basset's  is  29  years  old. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Yes,  but  it  has  a  great 
deal  more  in  it,  which  on  testing  I  find  to 
be  true,  than  any  other  that  I  have  con- 
sulted. I  have  demonstrated  those  things 
to  find  whether  they  were  true  or  not.  I 
want  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and 
this  I  say  owing  to  the  disputes  that  I  was 
drawn  into  last  year,  that  I  never  did 
recommend  it  except  in  extreme  cases  and 
for  a  common  quality  of  wine  where  no 
other  remedy  is  known. 

Mr.  Doyle. — What  is  the  plaster  used  for 
and  how  do  you  use  it  ?  I  have  heard 
about  it  for  four  years  back  and  I  have 
never  known  anybody  yet  that  admitted  the 
using  of  plaster  on  any  occasion  when  it 
was  recommended. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  know  lots  of  people 
that  have  used  it  in  this  State  for  years, 
but,  like  lots  of  practice  in  the  country,  the 
people  hold  to  the  secrets  of  their  method 
and  don't  like  to  give  it  away  for  fear  of 
having  it  known  as  they  think,  because 
somebody  will  make  use  of  it.  The  use  of 
plaster  is  for  such  cases  as  our  Mission 
grape  in  the  South,  which  cannot  travel 
anywhere.  The  wine  makers  that  have 
them  cannot  send  them  away  clean.  It  is 
particularly  applicable  to  wines  that  need 
to  be  kept,  that  are  strong  in  alcohol  and 
have  a  high  degree  of  sugar  with  very  little 
tannin.  In  other  words  it  is  a  substitute 
for  tannin. 

Mr.  Doyle. — How  do  they  use  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — They  sprinkle  the  pul- 
verized gypsum  on  to  the  grapes  and  the 
amount  contained  on  the  grapes  is  small. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — Three  or  four  pounds  is 
sufficient  for  one  ton. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — They  throw  it  over  it. 
They  do  this  in  Spain,  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  wherever  they  are  troubled  with 
wines  that  won't  stay  clear  after  fermenting. 
It  was  really  an  invention  in  the  past  as  a 
substitute  for  tannin  which  they  have  now 
found  out  can  be  used  in  place  of  gypsum. 
They  accomplish  the  same  result  by  the  use 
of  tannin  and  much  better.  It  was  only 
recently  that  they  found  out  the  proper  use 
of  tannin.  The  most  important  work  of 
our  investigation  last  year  is  the  use  of 
tannin  in  wine  making  or  in  preserving  the 
tannin  afterwards,  or  in  the  dosing  of  wine, 


and  how  it  may  be  used  and  in  which  way 
it  is  most  beneficial.  I  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  tannin  had  retarded  fermenta- 
tion and  it  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
past  vintage,  when  we  first  encountered  the 
milk  sour  wines — and  they  came  upon  us 
so  quickly  before  we  had  finished  the  other 
questions  as  to  how  to  promote  fermenta- 
tion after  it  was  arrested,  that  I  looked  up 
this  question  to  try  to  find  out  how  milk 
sourness  was  produced  and  what  might  be 
its  remedy.  We  found  it  was  a  deficiency 
of  tannin  and  acid  that  caused  it.  When 
that  was  ascertained  the  remedy  was  very 
plain,  that  is  put  in  more  tannin.  Again 
the  evil  of  milk  sourness  is  more  or  less 
exaggerated.  It  will  only  go  to  a  certain 
degree;  its  own  acidity  will  kill  it.  Again 
there  is  no  milk  sourness  in  wine  that  can 
be  developed  unless  there  is  sugar  there; 
so  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  constantly  feared 
like  acetic  acid.  If  you  can  take  your  sugar 
out  it  is  a  harmless  acid.  If  it  can  be 
neutralized  and  taken  out  there  is  no  fear 
of  it,  unless  there  is  some  sugar  there,  but 
the  germs  will  not  work  in  normal  acids. 
In  the  absence  of  sugar  you  need  not  fear 
lactic  acid.  There  are  wines  here  that  have 
been  exhibited  that  have  from  one-half  to 
one  per  cent  of  sugar  that  are  still  unfer- 
mented  and  will  break  out  into  re-fermenta- 
tion this  spring.  If  that  re-fermentation 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  normal  germs 
and  with  a  proper  amount  of  tannin  in  the 
wine  it  will  be  a  good  fermentation.  Any 
excess  of  tannin  is  taken  out  in  the  clarify- 
ing. Where  it  goes  to  was  part  of  our 
problem.  We  found  a  great  many  wines 
that  have  been  analyzed  and  were  deficient 
in  tannin  that  on  an  examination  of  the 
pomace  we  have  found  plenty  of  alcohol. 
Why  is  it  we  did  not  have  it  in  the  wine  ? 
I  do  as  I  have  often  done  in  other  matters 
made  a  surmise  as  to  what  has  become  of  it 
in  order  to  test  afterwards  if  it  is  so.  I 
assume  this,  that  it  occurs  in  wine  that 
have  an  excess  of  albuminous  matter,  and 
the  tannin  is  partially  absorbed  by  the 
pomace  and  is  left  in  the  vat  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Doyle. — Then  it  would  not  be  in  the 
pomace  but  in  the  lees  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Yes.  It  has  a  great  deal 
more  that  does  not  come  out.  The  natural 
tannin  that  comes  out  in  the  solution  of 
wine  is  lost  in  the  clearing  of  the  wine  by 
an  excess  of  albuminous  matter.  And  there 
is  where  you  lose  your  color  in  a  great  many 
cases.  The  addition  of  tannin  is  said  to 
improve  the  color  of  wine.  That  is  the 
chief  value  for  its  practice.  The  natural 
tannin  of  wine  is  found  to  be  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  color  that  as  the  wine 
clears  itself,  being  charged  with  albuminous 
matter,  it  takes  the  natural  tannin  of  the 
wine  down  and  some  of  the  color.  If  you 
add  the  tannin  as  they  do  in  France  during 
the  fermentation  you  precipitate  your  lees 
without  your  loss  of  color  and  so  you  im 
prove  your  color  without  loss  to  the  wi  ne 
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We  have  tested  this  and  know  it  is  true. 
The  probability  is  that  the  use  of  gypsum 
increases  the  color  in  the  same  way  by 
getting  rid  of  the  sedimentary  matter  in  the 
red  wine  with  its  tannin.  But  some  rule 
should  be  observed  by  wine  makers  who 
are  racking  their  wines.  I  have  known 
those  that  do  not  understand  the  process 
put  gelatine  in  the  wine  to  fine  them,  and 
then  say,  "I  am  afraid  of  fining  the  red 
wine  for  fear  of  losing  color."  I  have 
added  tannin  before  fining  and  it  will  fine 
it  without  losing  the  color. 

Mr.  Doyle. — I  think  I  would  like  to  try 
the  experiment.  What  is  the  formula  as  to 
the  quantity  of  tannin  to  be  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — The  most  practical  for- 
mula that  I  know  of  is  the  one  that  you 
must  ascertain  for  yourself.  If  the  wine  is 
muddy  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  tannin. 
We  have  a  sample  here  of  Mr.  Crabb's  wine 
that  was  turning  milk  sour  and  we  took  a 
lot  of  it  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  treatment.  We  first  took  the  lactic  acid 
out  with  chalk  and  then  treated  it  with  a 
high  degree  of  tannin.  The  wine  is  now 
tolerably  clear  and  shows  no  trace  of  tannin. 
It  has  deposited  itself  and  gone  down  with 
the  natural  alcohol.  We  only  use  chalk  for 
the  clearing  where  the  lactic  acid  is  distinct. 
I  have  a  Sherry  that  has  had  both  lactic 
and  acetic  acid,  which  I  treated  by  an  addi- 
tion of  tannin  and  it  was  good  enough  for 
me  to  show  at  Delmonicos  and  they  thought 
it  was  a  good  wine.  There  is  another  ex- 
periment that  we  have  tried  for  taking  the 
acetic  acid  from  pricked  wines.  It  is  com- 
mon on  all  public  occasions  to  say  that  you 
cannot  do  it.  But  people  will  do  it  so  long 
as  they  can  save  the  wine  from  souring. 
They  wont  throw  it  away  if  they  can  help 
it  and  the  best  way  is  to  find  out  how  to  do 
it.  It  is  easy  to  tell  the  people  to  send  the 
stuff  to  the  distillery,  the  merchants  will 
not  buy  it,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
wine  maker  is  not  going  to  attempt  to  re- 
move the  acidity,  for  somebody  is  going  to 
do  it.  There  is  one  way  of  removing  this. 
It  consists  in  this  that  the  acetic  acid  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  lime  in  the 
wine  forms  an  acetate  of  lime  which  is  in- 
soluble in  the  wine  and  is  injurious  to  the 
stomach  and  gives  the  taste  that  has  been 
given  to  wine  and  is  said  to  be  the  lime 
taste.  All  wines  have  more  or  less  lime  in 
them.  In  Basett's  book  I  found  a  remedy 
for  that,  which  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  somebody  but  no  one  took  it  up. 
It  was  the  use  of  cream  of  tartar.  The 
acetate  of  lime  then  being  in  the  shape  of 
potash  which  instead  of  being  unwholesome 
is  a  slight  diuretic.  I  tried  some  and  there 
was  no  lime  taste  left  in  the  wine. 

Mr.  Doyle. — What  quantity  should  I  use? 
Suppose  you  have  a  hogshead  of  pricked 
wine,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ? 
How  would  you  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Take  one  gallon  out  and 
see  how  much  of  the  article  you  want. 


Mr.  Doyle. — What  lime  shall  I  use;  quick 
lime? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Yes;  you  can  use  quick 
lime  if  you  want. 

Mr.  Doyle. — Between  what  limits  am  I  to 
guess  as  to  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — By  your  taste;  the  proba- 
bility is  that  if  you  need  more  than  from 
half  to  a  pound,  the  wine  is  so  bad  that 
you  cannot  save  it.  If  it  is  worse  than 
that  you  need  not  use  it  for  the  wine  is  not 
worth  saving.  But  if  it  has  only  a  slight 
taste  of  vinegar,  just  starting  in  you  will 
not  want  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Doyle. — You  first  put  the  half  pound 
of  lime  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  —You  have  to  make  the 
lime  into  a  form  of  milk  of  lime,  and,  then 
stir  it  into  the  wine  until  it  settles,  and 
after  that  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  immediate  agitation  again.  The 
addition  of  tannin  holds  the  wine,  or  as 
some  people  do,  add  one-half  per  cent  of 
spirits.  The  tannin  can  be  dissolved  in 
alcohol. 

Mr.  Doyle. — How  much  tannin  and  how 
much  alcohol.  Suppose  we  were  going  to 
make  an  experiment  here  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — If  it  was  a  wine,  bright, 
clear  and  old  it  would  require  very  little 
tannin,  but  most  of  them  are  muddy  and 
in  some  cases  you  use  a  quarter  pound  of 
tannin  to  a  hundred  gallons.  If  there  is 
material  in  the  wine  to  combine  with  the 
tannin,  it  will  disappear  and  precipitate.  If 
it  is  pretty  clear  wine  you  want  but  little 
tannin.  You  must  use  this  estimate  as  to 
how  much  tannin  you  may  need. 

Mr.  Doyle. — A  man  who  is  as  ignorant 
as  I  am  of  the  whole  matter  wants  to  know 
whether  he  is  to  put  in  a  pound  or  fifty 
pounds. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  am  only  referring  to 
this  as  an  experimental  work  on  our  part 
to  determine  the  process,  leaving  it  for  you 
to  determine  the  rule. 

Query. — You  say  that  after  putting  in 
the  lime  and  forming  an  acetate  of  lime, 
you  require  some  cream  of  tartar.  How 
much  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  if  you  have 
used  a  half  pound  of  lime  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — In  the  experimentation 
that  we  commenced  last  fall,  I  used  about 
half  a  pound  of  cream  of  tartar  to  100  gal- 
lons. 

Query. — What  is  your  theory  of  the  re- 
action that  takes  place  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — The  acetate  of  lime  is 
changed  into  an  acetate  of  potash.  It  does 
not  stay  in  the  wine. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  think  I  can  clear  the 
matter  a  little  by  a  suggestion .  It  has  been 
used  for  a  long  time,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Pohndorff,  in  the  East  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  recommendation  of  the  Chair- 
man is  that  in  the  first  place  you  use  lime 
to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid,  and  then  add 
cream  of  tartar.  This  makes  acetate  of 
lime,  and  then  you  further  decompose  the 
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acetate  of  lime  by  cream  of  tartar.  That 
is  perfectly  rational,  and  this  method  is 
preferred  simply  that  you  may  form  a  pre- 
ciptiate  in  wines  that  are  usually  turbid,  and 
the  precipitate  of  lime  clears  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  acetate  of  potash  can  be  formed 
just  as  well  direct,  and  there  is  sold  in  this 
city  a  so-called  wine  restorer  marked  "E. 
V.,''  which  I  lind  is  simply  a  carbonate  of 
potash.  You  add  that  to  the  wine  and  it 
puts  it  in  the  same  condition  as  if  you  had 
gone  through  the  process. 

Mr.  Doyle. — But  how  much  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — As  you  are  not  a  chem- 
ist, and  I  cannot  tell  pro  mille,  I  must  say 
with  the  Chairman,  that  your  taste  must  be 
your  guide . 

Mr.  Doyle. — Now,  I  have  a  puncheon  of 
wine  pricked,  and  I  want  to  try  that  experi- 
ment. I  take,  say  60  gallons,  now  exactly 
how  much  of  the  carbonate  of  potash 
would  you  begin  with  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  would  in  the  first  place 
try  one  drop  in  a  gallon,  and  if  it  is  too 
much  try  half  a  drop.  Or  put  in  two 
drops,  just  until  you  find  by  your  taste  that 
it  is  satisfactory.  I  think  that,  perhaps,  a 
half  a  thimbleful  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
gallon  of  wine.  That  gives  you  some  idea, 
but  you  must  be  guided  by  your  taste.  If 
I  had  it  in  the  laboratory  I  would  ascertain 
how  much  acetic  acid  it  contained  and  then 
add  the  exact  equivalent.  Not  having  it  there 
to  determine  exactly  what  is  required  I  ean 
only  say  to  you  that  your  taste  is  the  best 
guide. 

Mr.  Doyle. — Is  the  action  instantaneous? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — Yes;  but  in  cases  where 
the  wine  is  turbid,  the  round-about  method 
that  the  Chairman  speaks  of,  is  preferred, 
because  thereby  the   precipitate  is  formed. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  read  these  same  things 
just  as  I  am  announcing  them,  and  I  had 
to  go  to  work  and  find  out  just  what  was 
wanted,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  lay  down 
any  rule.  In  the  case  of  lactic  wine  I  do  not 
know  of  any  cause  for  carrying  through  more 
than  one  and  a  half  pro  mille  of  lactic 
acid.  As  soon  as  they  get  strong  in  lactic 
acid  it  stops.  The  only  serious  disease  we 
have  to  encounter  in  wine  is  the  acetic 
that  we  cannot  cure  easily . 

Query. — Is  there  anything  else  we  can 
get,  any  wine,  any  other  substance  that  we 
can  get  to  mix  with  the  wine,  or  to  suspend 
in  wine  to  take  the  place  of  lime.  I  have 
cured  pricked  wine  frequently  by  suspend- 
ing marble  in  the  middle  of  a  cask  of  wine. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — That  is  lime. 

Query. — As  soon  as  the  acid  is  neutral- 
ized the  action  stops.  The  consequence  is 
you  have  not  got  to  use  the  other  means 
to  clear  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — The  trouble  is  you  do 
not  distribute  it  through  the  wine  suffi- 
ciently. Another  thing  is  you  can  take  a 
small  egg  shell.  If  there  is  any  acid  in  the 
wine  it  neutralizes  it  and  will  take  the 
acetic  acid  out . 


Mr.  Doyle. — Is  the  action  instantaneous? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — The  moment  you  put  it 
in  there  is  action  if  there  is  acetic  acid,  but 
if  there  is  not  any  acetic  acid  there  is  no 
action. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — There  is  this  to  be  said 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman,  that 
the  acetic  acid  is  first  acted  upon  by  the 
marble.  After  the  acetic  acid  is  formed, 
an  insoluble  substance  forms  on  the  top  of 
the  marble  and  stops  the  action.  As  soon 
as  the  acetic  acid  has  gone  through  there 
begins  the  formation  over  the  lime,  and  so 
far  this  is  a  perfectly  rational  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, but  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  in  that  way,  as 
creating  an  acetate  of  lime  when  you  can 
use  the  carbonate  of  potash  direct.  The 
"E.  V."  is  essentially  carbonate  of  potash, 
or  as  they  called  it  in  olden  times,  pearl 
ash. 

Mr.  Portal. — Have  you  read  any  author- 
ity given  why  the  plaster  is  used  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  how  they  use  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — The  best  authority  I  have 
been  able  to  consult  on  the  subject  is  con- 
tained in  Gotte  of  the  laboratory  of  Paris. 
There  have  been  a  good  many  substances 
used.  The  use  of  it  by  some  is  simply  fol- 
lowing the  rule  of  thumb — he  finds  out  that 
it  does  his  wine  some  good.  I  asked  all  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  found  in  London,  "Why 
do  you  use  it  ?"  One  said  for  one  reason, 
and  one  said  for  another.  The  fact  is  they 
used  it  because  they  found  it  did  the  wine 
some  good  and  the  wine  kept  well  but  could 
give  no  explicit  reason  for  doing  so.  You 
will  find  a  commercial  reason  for  a  wine 
being  plastered  as  in  many  of  our  southern 
wines. 

Mr.  Portal. — They  generally  put  it  on  the 
grapes  before  crushing. 

Mr.  Doyle. — My  conclusion  about  the 
European  methods  is  that  the  bulk  of  the 
wine  made  in  France  is  made  in  small  quan- 
tities by  peasant  proprietors.  There  a  man 
who  has  six  or  eight  hectares  of  ground  and 
he  makes  his  wine  as  his  grandfather  did 
before  him  and  he  has  got  no  more  scientific 
information  than  his  grandfather  had  and 
he  knows  no  more  about  it.  So  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  shall  get  much  benefit  by  studying 
their  reasons  and  I  look  therefore  to  the  in- 
telligent discussions  amongst  the  people  of 
this  country  for  conclusions  and  informa- 
tion. The  way  they  have  been  making  their 
wine,  simply  following  the  course  that  their 
fathers  before  them  did  is  very  much  like 
the  story  told  of  the  way  in  which  the  Irish 
people  carry  in  their  butter  to  market.  They 
carried  a  firkin  of  butter  on  one  side  of  the 
donkey  and  a  big  stone  on  the  other,  An- 
other woman  would  follow  with  a  donkey 
having  a  firkin  of  butter  on  one  side  and  a 
stone  on  the  other,  and  so  on.  But  when 
it  was  suggested  that  they  could  put  a  firkin 
of  butter  on  each  side  and  leave  the  stone 
off,  they  said  it  was  good  enough  for  their 
fathers  and  it  was  a  way  that  suited  them, 
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and  they  went  on  in  the  same  way.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  bulk  of  the  wine  made  in 
France — outside  of  the  big  vineyards — is 
simply  made  by  a  method  that  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  and  which  they  have 
learned  is  sufficient  to  make  a  wine  that 
will  sell.  I  see  the  French  government  has 
legislated  against  the  use  of  plaster.  The 
people  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  doing 
this  work,  and  the  putting  in  of  plaster, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  can  tell  us  as  much 
about  the  reason  for  doing  it  as  you  have 
done  to-day.  I  have  read  of  two  or  three 
seizures  in  France  by  the  government.  They 
exercise  a  wonderful  vigilance  over  the  pro- 
duction of  alimentary  substances,  as  they 
call  them.  I  noticed  an  item  of  news,  that 
so  many  hectares  had  been  seized  for  being 
unreasonably  treated  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  government  have  seized  these  products 
which  I  presume  were  not  fit  to  be  drank 
and  they  have  condemned  them  to  the  dis- 
tillery, but  in  one  case  I  read  of  it  was  con- 
demned to  the  gutter,  it  must  not  be  used 
at  all.  I  am  satisfied  from  what  I  have 
read  about  it  that  they  are  doctoring  wines 
in  France  enormously,  and  the  French  wine 
that  is  exported  can  no  more  be  relied  on 
for  purity  than  that  which  you  (Mr.  Wet- 
more)  got  on  Eighth  Avenue  in  New  York, 
and  which  you  are  trying  to  get  a  law 
against. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Mr.  Doyle  is  perfectly 
right  as  to  the  practice  of  following  their 
forefathers,  but  I  believe  I  am  perfectly 
right  in  this  statement  that  in  my  search — 
groping  around  to  find  rules  to  help  people 
who  are  working  under  these  dif- 
ferent fermentations  I  have  to  go  to  the 
same  forefathers.  The  scientist  does  not 
know  anything  about  it.  The  scientist  has 
no  place  in  the  field.  I  find  that  in  making 
their  raisin  wines  and  difficult  fermentations 
in  the  south  of  France  they  put  in  a  little 
tannin  and  tartaric  acid.  We  do  not  find 
that  in  the  books,  but  we  find  that  that  ac- 
complishes the  purpose.  I  believe  if  our 
people  had  understood  the  use  of  tannin  as 
they  do  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  all 
countries  where  they  have  a  high  degree  of 
sugar,  and  if  they  had  used  tannin  in  their 
last  diffiuult  fermentations  they  would  not 
have  had  any  sweet  wines  at  all.  We  tried 
to  procure  some  as  soon  as  we  discovered  it. 
It  was  too  late  to  go  into  the  field  generally 
but  as  soon  as  we  got  the  idea  we  tried  it, 
and  in  every  case  the  fermentations  to  which 
we  added  tannin  went  through  first.  In 
some  cases  we  tried  a  difficult  must  that  we 
got  from  Stockton  of  the  Mission  and  that 
it  was  thought  would  not  go  through.  To 
some  of  it  we  added  tannin,  and  that  went 
through  slowly  at  an  easy  temperature,  but 
it  went  through  to  the  finish.  I  am  sat- 
isfied it  is  the  only  rational  treatment  we 
can  apply,  and  it  is  the  only  rational  rem- 
edy for  keeping  the  wine  sound.  There  is 
no  scientific  explanation  of  how  it  operates. 


Mr.  Doyle. — But  we  have  to  go  to  our 
scientific  men  to  find  out  how  we  are  to  use 
it. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — As  I  have  said,  you  must 
experiment  and  be  guided  by  your  taste  in 
the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Portal. — If  you  add  lime  in  a  cask, 
half  a  pound  to  100  gallons,  how  soon  after 
the  operation  do  you   draw  off  your  wine  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Just  as  soon  as  it  is  clear. 
It  will  take  12  to  24  hours  and  then  it  is 
drawn  and  treated  like  other  wines.  We 
also  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  bot- 
tles to  avoid  the  use  of  lime,  as  I  found  by 
its  use  there  was  a  quick  fermentation  of 
the  acetic  acid,  and  I  found  that  with  the 
free  use  of  tannin  acetic  acid  will  not  form. 
The  excess  of  tannin  vou  can  afterwards  re- 
move, and  with  it  the  floating  germs  that 
are  thrown  to  the  bottom.  The  treatment 
with  cream  of  tartar  probably  acts,  and  is  a 
benefit  as  the  Professor  says,  by  revivifying 
them  quicker.  You  cannot  buy  carbonate 
of  potash  pure.  You  get  carbonate  of  soda 
and  carbonate  of  soda  will  spoil  your  wine, 
give  it  a  soapy  taste.  When  I  say  lime  I 
mean  any  form  of  lime.  You  must  guard 
against  another  thing.  There  is  a  form  of 
fermentation  known  as  the  chalk  fermenta- 
tion, and  there  may  be  some  forms  of  chalk 
that  are  objectionable.  I  do  not  think  it 
proper  to  use  chalks  that  are  not  easily  dis- 
solved. They  turn  to  milk  and  are  very 
dangerous  ;  but  it  was  a  new  thing  for  me 
to  learn  there  was  a  fermentation  excited 
by  chalk.  The  absence  of  acid  in  the 
presence  of  alkali  will  produce  the  lactic 
acid.  For  instance  if  you  take  flour  and 
stir  it  in  the  fermentation  without  the  use 
of  acids  in  connection  with  it  you  will  very 
likely  have  the  lactic  or  butyric  fermenta- 
tion. That  I  found  out  by  repeated  exper- 
iment, but  if  you  will  add  tannin  or  tartaric 
acid  it  will  not  do  so.  And  in  these  cases 
of  lactic  wines  where  as  the  Professor  said 
yesterday  they  found  the  absence  of  acids 
general,  it  is  the  want  of  proper  constituents 
in  the  wine  to  hold  the  ferment  healthy 
that  does  the  evil.  Now  if  you  will  restore 
the  wine  to  the  proper  acid  condition  you 
will  not  get  any  lactic  fermentations.  If 
that  is  guarded  against  and  watched,  and 
as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  watched,  you 
would  not  have  any  trouble.  You  can  check 
the  lactic  fermentation  also. 

The  Convention  was  then  adjourned  until 
8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  the  Con- 
vention was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Wetmore 
who  said  : 

Before  we  enter  on  any  general  discussion 
we  will  listen  to  Mr.  Morse  who  is  here,  who 
has  been  engaged  during  the  last  six  months 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  part  of  the 
time  during  the  college  vacation  and  part 
of  the  time  in  attempting  to  collate  statistics 
of  plantation  and  production  connected  with 
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vineyards  throughout  the  State.  This  was 
the  most  difficult  work  we  have  had  to  do. 
"We  have  tried  for  three  or  four  years  to  get 
statistics  in  order  to  make  estimates  in  ad- 
vance of  what  our  crops  would  be,  and  es- 
tablish the  character  of  our  plantation.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  consult  with  Mr.  Morse 
since  my  return  from  the  East.  I  do  not 
knowhow  far  he  has  got  along  with  his  work, 
but  he  tells  me  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  a 
brief  report  without  submitting  exact  fig- 
ures. 

Mr.  Morse. — Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  :  what  I  have  to  say  to-night 
will  be  more  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to 
our  viticulturists  to  assist  in  the  work  which 
we  have  already  begun.  You  are  probably 
all  aware  of  the  work  that  was  inaugurated 
by  the  commission  last  summer.  At  the 
time  some  circulars  were  sent  out,  which 
outlined  the  plan  that  they  intended  to  fol- 
low, which  you  know  embraced  a  knowledge 
of  nearly  all  the  facts  relating  to  viticulture. 
In  the  first  place  we  were  to  collect  statis- 
tics in  regard  to  the  acreage,  variety  of 
wines,  ages  of  different  vines,  the  production 
of  with  the  total  amount  for  the  state,  the 
manner  of  getting  rid  of  products,  and  also 
the  general  movement  through  and  out  of 
the  State.  Besides  that,  we  expected  to  get 
information  regarding  the  tillage,  the  cost 
of  land  and  the  facts  of  irrigation,  and  in 
fact  everything  that  would  be  included  un- 
der a  general  viticultural  survey.  You  will 
see  at  first  sight  that  the  work  contemplated 
was  altogether  too  much  to  be  comprehended 
in  one  season.  The  intention  was  to  dis- 
tribute these  cilculars  to  each  one  of  the  vit- 
icultural inspectors  throughout  the  State, 
and  as  we  received  the  report  from  them,  to 
send  a  special  agent  or  inspector  through 
the  country  and  make  corrections  or  tabu- 
late the  results  that  were  given,  so  as  to 
have  no  two  reports  covering  the  same 
ground.  The  reports  were  sent  out  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  only  a  very  few  of  them  have  been  re- 
sponded to  as  yet.  Therefore  the  plan  of 
our  work  was  defeated.  After  this  we  sent 
out  blanks  for  acreage.  On  these  blanks 
were  spaces  for  the  different  varieties  of 
vines,  and  also  for  the  acreage  of  each  vine- 
yard of  from  one  to  six  years  old,  and  all 
vines  over  that  were  to  be  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  "full  bearing."  As  the 
result  of  that  attempt,  we  have  reports  I 
think  from  158  districts,  but  some  of  them 
are  not  as  they  should  be.  There  still  re- 
mains a  large  number  of  districts  not  heard 
from  in  the  counties  most  fully  reported . 
In  Napa,  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara  and  other 
counties,  the  reports  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  make  any  estimates  from  them  ;  I  have 
taken  such  reports  as  I  have  received  from 
counties  nearly  finished,  and  compared  them 
with  the  reports  given  in  the  assessors  re- 
turns for  1884,  and  3they  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  are  about  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  vines  in  the   State.    To  show  the 


necessity  of  carrying  this  work  out,  this 
same  acreage  was  reported  about  four  years 
ago  in  the  assessors  report.  The  results 
that  we  get  from  those  counties  that  are 
must  fully  reported,  are  very  interesting  in 
showing  that  the  reports  that  come  from  the 
assessors  offices  are  not  fully  to  be  relied 
upon,  for  instance,  we  have  had  Los  An- 
geles County  reported  as  having  twenty-five 
thousand  acres.  Now  in  the  only  trip  that 
was  made  to  that  county,  a  report  of 
nearly  all  of  the  districts,  obtains  and  shows 
the  total  summation  not  equal  to  15,000 
acres.  We  have  from  Contra  Costa  by  the 
assessors  returns  about  three  thousand 
acres.  That  county  has  been  reported  very 
full,  and  it  will  scarcely  show  two  thousand 
acres.  The  same  way  in  some  other 
counties.  Placer  county  is  reported  by  the 
assessors  to  have  2200  acres  and  it  will  fall 
very  much  short  of  it.  This  merely  shows 
that  the  reports  that  we  have  based  our  cal- 
culations on  so  far  are  not  in  any  case  to  be 
relied  upon. 

I  have  here  another  table  which  is  the 
summation  of  reports,  handed  in  by  the  dif- 
ferent inspectors,  and  from  which  I  will  read 
the  totals  of  a  few  districts.  I  have  taken 
quite  a  number  of  the  counties  thst  are 
more  fully  reported,  and  in  these  we  have 
31,000  acres  of  vines  that  were  planted  in 
the  years  1885,  1884,  1883,  1881,  and  those 
previous  to  that  are  considered  full  bearing 
vines.  This  shows  an  increase  in  the  plant- 
ing up  to  1883,  and  since  that  it  has  gradu- 
ally decreased.  Of  the  31,000  acres  we 
have  at  present  about  half  of  them  bear- 
ing. So  that  in  the  next  three  years  the 
bearing  capacity  of  these  vineyards  will 
almost  double.  In  1883,  for  instance,  there 
were,  out  of  the  31,000  acres,  5,872  acres 
planted,  which  will  be  in  bearing  in  another 
year.  The  planting  has  since  then  gradu- 
ally decreased  until  out  of  the  31,000  acres 
we  had  last  year  but  3,600  acres.  From 
that  you  can  see  the  rate  at  which  those 
vineyards  will  come  into  bearing  for  the 
next  three  years . 

Regarding  the  production  of  different 
vineyards  we  are  not,  of  course,  able  to  get, 
unless  we  have  special  agents  to  visit  each 
of  the  wine  cellars.  I  passed  through  Los 
Angeles  district  and  obtained  the  total  tons 
bought  by  the  larger  wine  cellars,  and  I 
know  we  have  there  less  than  a  million  and 
a  half  gallons  of  wine,  and  I  believe  the 
county  is  reported  at  something  like  four 
or  five  millions. 

The  whole  work  that  we  have  thus  far 
done  points  to  over  estimation,  not  only  of 
the  products  but  the  acreage.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  also  that  some  of  the  counties 
make  rapid  increase  in  certain  districts,  for 
instance,  some  of  those  that  were  reported 
from  San  Bernardino  county,  have  filled  up 
very  rapidly.  Some  of  the  interior  coun- 
ties, which  have  been  reported  very  min- 
utely, the  increase  has  been  a  very  great 
one.     But  scarcely  any  of  these  are  making 
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the  rapid  increase  that  they  were  some  time 
ago.  For  the  last  year  or  two  the  number 
of  acres  that  have  been  planted  is  much 
less. 

The  main  question  that  we  want  to  urge 
on  the  viticulturists  is  that  they  should 
give  more  assistance  in  this  work.  Out  of 
the  150  inspectors  we  have  reports  from  less 
than  fifty.  "We  must  have  more  co-opera- 
tion from  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  before  it  can  be  carried  on  with  any 
success.  There  is  another  point,  to  which 
we  would  like  to  have  some  attention  paid. 
In  collecting  the  facts,  and  making  a  state- 
ment of  them,  they  should  be  a  little  more 
particular.  With  a  large  number  of  re- 
ports there  is  a  certain  amount  put  in  as 
unclassified.  If  we  wish  to  get  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  different  acreages  this  work 
must  be  done  a  little  more  minutely.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  interesting  points 
which  naturally  come  from  the  reports, 
which  could  not  be  very  readily  summar- 
ized, or  would  be  of  no  interest  to  state  as 
it  would  simply  be  a  mass  of  figures,  but  in 
the  future  we  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  almost 
from  a  single  sheet  the  total  acreage  of  each 
variety,  for  each  county  and  each  district. 
We  also  expect  to  have  the  acreage  for  each 
year  with  the  amount  of  production  that 
we  might  expect  from  each  of  these  varie- 
ties. It  is  to  this  end  that  we  hope  all  who 
are  interested  in  viticulture  will  assist  us 
in  doing  this  work.  Not  only  those  who 
are  appointed  inspectors  in  the  different 
districts,  but  those  who  are  owners  of  vine- 
yards, can  easily  assist  by  handing  in  the 
acreage,  not  only  of  their  own  vineyards, 
but  of  the  district.  A  large  part  of  the 
work  will  have  to  be  done  by  a  special 
agent,  who  will  go  through  the  country  and 
call  upon  the  different  ones  and  ask  them 
to  canvas  the  sections  in  which  they  are 
living.  This  plan  was  adopted  in  one  or 
two  counties,  but  the  result  has  not  been 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  desired,  but  reports 
are  coming  in  slowly  all  the  time;  by  ex- 
tended correspondence  we  hope  finally  to 
obtain  u  result  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  whole  State. 

Mr.  Portal. — Is  there  any  appropriation 
to  pay  those  special  agents  to  go  around 
the  country  and  get  these  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Morse. — I  beleive  not. 

Mr.  Portal. — How  can  the  State  and  the 
Commission  expect  to  get  men  to  devote 
their  time,  several  weeks,  if  not  months,  to 
attend  to  this  without  compensation.  It 
would  require  a  man  of  considerable  capac- 
ity also.  It  would  have  to  be  a  very  gener- 
ous man  that  could  give  such  time  as  would 
be  required. 

Mr.  Morse. — The  manner  in  which  we 
expected  to  get  that  information  was  sim- 
ply this;  there  was  to  be  a  general  inspec- 
tor who  was  to  collect  the  results  obtained 
by  different  local  inspectors,  who,  knowing 
all  the  residents  in  their  section,  can  ap- 
point men  in  different  parts  of  the  country 


to  report  on  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  vine- 
yards in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
These  reports  could  then  be  handed  to  the 
inspector  of  that  district,  where  they  can 
be  corrected  and  arranged  in  proper  form, 
and  then  sent  to  the  proper  inspector,  or 
one  who  is  charged  with  the  collating  of 
results.  This  is  very  important  because  in 
the  future  we  have  to  look  to  the  question, 
of  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  pro- 
ducts. If  we  do  not  know  what  to  expect 
we  cannot  make  any  calculation  for  it,  but 
by  knowing  the  exact  age  and  acreage  we 
can  do  so.  For  instance,  in  some  of  these 
districts  we  can  tell  now  exactly  the  amount 
of  product  that  we  shall  have  for  the  next 
four  or  five  years. 

The  collecting  of  these  details  will  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  time  and  must  be  done 
through  the  districts  by  some  one  who  will 
take  time  to  go  through  the  country  and 
collect  them. 

Mr.  Husmann. — I  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Agricultural  Commission  as  State 
Statistician  of  California.  The  work  that 
you  mention  comes  directly  in  the  line  of 
my  duty,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  co- 
operate with  this  commission  in  any  way 
that  I  possibly  can.  I  will  remark  here 
that  you  can  get  a  full  estimate  of  produc- 
tion, and  an  accurate  one,  of  Napa  county, 
from  a  recent  publication  of  the  St.  Helena 
Star.  I  suppose  you  have  that  already.  I 
have  found  it  so  far  very  difficult  to  obtain 
any  reliable  information.  I  have  addressed 
circulars  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  agri- 
cultural statistics  through  the  County 
Assessor,  but  so  far  I  have  received  replies 
but  from  very  few  of  them.  They  do  not 
even  respond,  although  the  necessary 
blanks  are  sent  together  with  a  franked  en- 
velope,but  many  of  them  are  very  neglectful. 

Mr.  Morse. — I  have  written  to  the  assess- 
ors of  the  counties  where  we  have  no  in- 
spectors, and  I  have  not  heard  from  half  of 
them;  they  gave  no  result  at  all. 

Pref.  Hilgard. — As  the  vines  are  part  of 
the  realty,  and  are  taxed  as  such,  I  cannot 
see  how  there  could  be  any  guess-work, 
and  how  it  is  the  assessors  do  not  have  the 
returns.    The  tax  register  should  show. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — It  is  not  to  our  interest 
to  raise  that  question.     [Laughter]. 

Dr.  Stewart. — I  had  a  paper  sent  me, 
such  as  Mr.  Morse  has  referred  to,  and  I 
had  to  submit  to  considerable  questioning 
when  attempting  to  get  any  information. 
My  neighbors  wanted  to  know  who  it  was 
that  was  asking  this  information.  I  told 
them  it  was  the  State  Viticultnral  Commis- 
sion. They  then  wanted  to  know  by  what 
authority  they  were  asking  such  informa- 
tion, and  when  I  satisfied  them  as  best  I 
could  on  that  point  then  they  objected  to 
giving  the  statement,  for  they  said  if  we 
give  a  proper  statement  the  assessor  will 
come  upon  us  and  we  shall  be  taxed.  I 
was  met  with  one  objection  after  another 
until  I  was  on  the  point  of   giving  it  up. 
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We  got  a  few  statistics  together  which  I 
supposed  had  been  sent  here,  until  I  opened 
a  book  that  belongs  to  our  society  and  I 
there  found  them  carefully  docketed. 

Mr.  Morse. — That  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
collecting  these  statistics.  A  good  many 
people  seem  to  think  this  commission  has 
no  right  to  ask  for  the  information.  They 
do  not  seem  to  consider  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  ones  who  receive  the  benefit. 
The  only  way  is  to  keep  on  and  from  con- 
stant inquiry  reach  as  exact  a  result  as 
possible.  Some  places  where  I  have  needed 
but  a  single  vineyard  to  till  out  a  certain 
district,  I  have  sent  four  or  five  letters  to 
the  superintendent  and  neighbors  and  I 
have  not  found  out  yet. 

Mr.  Husmann. — I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
use  your  blanks  if  they  are  furnished  to  me. 

Mr.  Estee. — I  have  not  seen  them  in  our 
district. 

Mr.  Morse.— They  have  had  them  but 
have  not  reported.  If  the  vinejardists 
themselves  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  and 
report  their  districts  it  will  greatly  hasten 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Estee. — I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion, to  send  to  the  presidents  of  the  lo- 
cal  clubs,  they  will  give  it  more  attention. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Yes,  but  there  are  only 
about  three  dubs  in  the  whole  State. 

Mr.  Estee. — The  St.  Helena,  and  our 
clubs  are  still  alive. 

Mr.  Morse. — We  will  see  that  they  have 
the  blanks. 

Mr.  Estee. — We  will  send  in  the  returns 
just  after  the  assessor  makes  his  assess- 
ment.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  want  to  corroborate  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Morse.  This  has  been  the 
bete  noir  of  the  commission  since  we  have 
been  organized.  There  is  hardly  a  week 
passes  but  what  some  one  wants  statistics, 
they  want  to  know  how  many  acres  we  have 
in  vines,  and  it  seems  foolish  and  absurb 
that  we  cannot  get  it.  If  you  expect  the  as- 
sessors to  get  it,  when  you  do  not  want  the 
assessors  to  know  you  have  a  vineyard,  how 
can  you  get  the  estimate.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  know  how  much  the  crop  will  yield 
three  years  from  now,  with  a"  reasonable 
margin  of  doubt,  how  much  is  in  Zinfandel 
— in  white  wine  and  in  red  wine.  We  ought 
to  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  we  have 
made  every  effort  on  every  side  for  three 
years  ;  we  have  sent  to  the  vine  growers  ; 
we  thought  this  year  by  getting  one  man  to 
visit  and  see  the  people  that  we  would  ac- 
complish something.  We  have  got,  in  a 
certain  degree,  where  we  can  utilize  these 
reports,  by  making  Estimates  of  what  we  do 
not  know,  but  the  reports  are  not  forthcom- 
ing. For  instance,  Alameda  county  reports 
4962%  acres  ;  Sonoma  county  has  up  to  the 
present  reported  1153  acres.  [Laughter.] 
Such  reports  are  simply  useless,  aud  it  is 
just  about  as  useless  so  far  as  the  assessors 
reports  are  concerned.     Mr.   Portal  asks 


where  the  money  is  coming  from.  The 
State  furnishes  us  with  a  very  little  money, 
and  to  those  who  are  willing  to  help  we  give 
a  corresponding  secretary  to  organize.  The 
vine  growers  must  help.  Mr.  Portal  is  one 
of  the  inspectors,  and  it  will  only  cost  him 
a  Sunday  afternoon's  work  to  take  up  and 
report  his  neighborhood  and  perhaps  walk- 
ing around  a  few  miles  to  see  his  neighbors. 
In  appointing  inspectors,  we  appointed  some 
who  we  thought  were  public  spirited  enough 
to  assist  in  the  work  in  their  districts,  and 
then  we  appointed  as  many  more  as  were 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  county. 
Wherever  there  was  a  vineyard  out  of  a 
certain  district  we  have  tried  to  get  an  in- 
spector. 

Now  in  Livermore  valley,  the  editor  of 
the  Livermore  Herald  has,  on  his  own  voli- 
tion, given  to  half  an  acre,  every  variety  of 
grape  that  is  grown  there  ;  and  he  publishes 
it  in  his  paper.  We  know  to  a  half  an  acre 
every  variety  of  grape  that  is  growing  there . 
The  same  thing  can  be  done  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  if  there  is  a  public  spirit  mani- 
fested .  It  would  take  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  collect  statistics  if  we  had  to  send  men 
out  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Morse. — Some  of  the  inspectors  have 
written  that  they  will  send  reports  in  soon. 

Captain  Mclntyre. — I  have  some  statistics 
already  collected  from  my  neighbors,  but 
they  are  not  all  I  should  like  and  therefore 
have  not  returned  them.  Some  object  to  giv- 
ing the  figures  because  their  vineyard  is  an 
old  one,  that  they  do  not  want  it  to  go  on  rec- 
ord, for,  next  year,  by  grafting  it  will  be  in 
a  different  form.  All  sorts  of  excuses  are 
given  by  them .  You  cannot  appreciate  that 
kind  of  work  until  you  get  out  among  the 
people  and  find  out  just  where  they  stand. 
The  information  required  is  of  a  nature  that 
you  cannot  oblige  a  man  to  give  it  ;  if  he 
gives  it  at  all  it  must  be  of  his  own  good 
will.  You  may  sit  down  with  him  in  a 
corner  and  if  he  happens  to  have  a  glass  of 
good  wine  in  his  cellar  you  may  chat  a  little 
with  him,  and  by  argument  may  assist  in 
overcoming  his  prejudices,  and  by  a  little 
adroit  questioning,  perhaps  find  out  that  he 
has  a  little  patch  of  Mataro,  or  a  little 
Sauvignon  or  Semillon,  but  you  may  have 
to  give  it  up  as  utterly  hopeless  task.  When 
I  have  completed  my  report  to  my  satisfac- 
tion I  will  cordially  give  the  informationt 

Mr.  Wetmore. — This  is  not  a  complain, 
against  the  inspectors  ;  if  they  cannot  get 
the  information  from  the  vine  growers  they 
cannot  give  it. 

Mr.  Estee. — I  tried  that  when  I  was  Pres- 
ident of  our  club  two  years  ago  and  1  found 
the  only  way  was  to  guess  at  it.  (Laughter.) 
We  have  plenty  of  people  who  are  afraid  to 
tell  what  they  have  got.  They  say  "  If  I 
tell  you  and  allow  it  to  be  published  that  I 
have  20  acres  of  Mission  grapes  and  only  15 
acres  of  foreign  varieties  I  could  never  sell 
my  wine  in  the  world,  for  I  have  to  sell  this 
for  all  Zinfandel."     That  is  about  the  truth 
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©f  it  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  the  work 
and  seriously  it  is  a  very  bard  task  and  I 
can  fully  appreciate  what  Mr.  Morse  says. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  from  many 
people  right  in  my  own  neighborhood  ;  they 
don't  want  people  to  know  how  many  acres 
they  have  in  vines  ;  for  fear  the  assessors 
will  find  out,  as  if  they  would  not  find  out 
anyhow.  I  never  knew  anything  that  an 
assessor  would  not  find  out. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  am  glad  this  thing  came 
out  to-night,  for  it  illustrates  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  running  the  State  Commission. 
I  know  we  have  given  more  time  and  hard 
work  to  this  one  subject  than  almost  to  any- 
thing else  except,  during  the  last  year,  when 
we  considered  the  matter  of  fermentation, 
and  yet  the  public  will  probably  think  that 
we  are  not  doing  much.  Mr.  Morse  has 
been  all  over  the  country,  has  made  many 
long  trips  and  conversed  with  many  in- 
spectors, and  this  is  the  sort  of  work  done, 
and  I  am  almost  on  the  point  of  giving  it 
up  in  despair.  I  tLink,  as  Mr.  Estee  says, 
that  guessing  is  about  tne  nearest  you  can 
get,  and  I  always  find  I  can  guess  nearer 
than  the  assessor's  report.  "We  can  guess 
a  crop  nearer  than  the  statistics  by  averag- 
ing the  last  year's  crop,  allowing  a  certain 
per  centage  of  general  increase,  and,  ex- 
cepting under  exceptional  circumstances, 
we  can  come  within  half  a  million  gallons 
for  the  State.  Prof.  Hilgard  is  here  pre- 
pared to  make  some  report  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  him  at  the  State  University. 

PROF.    HILGAED. 

I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with 
a  detailed  recital  of  the  work  done, 
for  that  would  take  me  a  long  time,  and  be- 
sides it  is  given  in  print — at  least  so  far  as 
it  is  ready  to  be  printed,  in  the  report  lately 
issued  from  the  State  printer's  office,  of 
which  you  can  find  copies  on  the  table  and 
to  which  you  are  all  welcome — and  to  as 
many  copies  as  you  want.  I  have  in  that 
report  given  the  final  outcome  of  the  work 
of  two  years,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
work  of  the  third  one.  The  reason  why 
the  first  year,  the  season  of  1883-84,  is  pub- 
lished so  late  is  simply  that  I  have  been  too 
much  crowded  with  work  to  write  it  up.  I 
have  had  more  work  than  I  could  possibly 
do. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work  that 
we  do  I  have  explained  it  here  before,  but 
perhaps  a  little  repetition — as  some  are  here 
who  have  not  b«en  on  previous  years — may 
be  in  order.  The  work  that  we  are  doing 
at  present  at  the  State  University,  with  the 
means  that  have  been  provided  so  far,  is 
not  on  such  a  scale  that  it  could  be  utilized 
directly  in  practice.  We  have  too  small  ac- 
commodation, and  whatever  fermentations 
have  heen  done  have  been  upon  a  very  small 
scale  ;  which  on  the  other  hand  has  been 
offset  by  more  close  and  accurate  observa- 
tion. You  may  say  of  course  that  practical 
knowledge  can  only  be  gained  by  practicing 


fermentations  on  a  .large  scale.  Allow  me 
to  remind  you  in  that  connection,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  make  accurate  observations  on 
a  large  scale.  The  requirements  of  a  winery, 
generally  are  almost  incompatible  with  the 
close  watching  of  points  that  influence  the 
making  of  the  wine  previous  to  maturity. 
It  requires  a  kind  of  watching  which  can 
only  be  done  by  those  who  can  devote  their 
time  to  it.  There  are  a  great  many  small 
points  that  have  to  be  noticed  to  give  the  true 
determination  of  any  experiment.  An  experi- 
ment is  a  question  asknd  of  nature,  and  if 
in  asking  such  a  question,  or  conducting 
such  an  experiment,  the  exact  conditions 
are  not  understood,  of  course  the  informa- 
tion will  be  confusion  worse  confound- 
ed. Now  we  can  approximate  by  watch- 
ing on  a  small  scale,  what  would 
be  the  result  on  a  large  scale  by 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
conditions.  The  fermentation  in  a  small 
package  will,  generally  speaking,  be  accom- 
plished at  a  lower  temperature.  That  will 
correspond  therefore  to  what  would  be  ac- 
complished on  a  large  scale  when  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  at  a  reduced  point  by  a  cel- 
lar which  is  cool,  such  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Estee  yesterday.  In  carrying  on  this  work, 
it  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  exact  naturj,  so  far  as  chemistry 
can  do  it,  of  each  wine  and  each  kind  of 
grape,  and  what  characterizes  the  known 
varieties  and  how  it  may  be  changed  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  so  far.  You  are  well  aware  that 
chemistry  can  approach  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  problems  of  wine  making.  You 
have  heard  that  said,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
is  truth.  So  far  as  the  flavor  and  bouquet 
of  wine  is  concerned  chemistry  can  tell  you 
very  little.  That  must  of  necessity  be  left 
to  the  taster,  but  the  taster  can  taste  some 
things  of  which  the  chemist  can  take  accu- 
rate cognizance,  and  those  are  the  things 
which  to-day  were  given  in  the  report  of 
Prof.  Kising.  He  to-day  spoke  of  the  tan- 
nin, sugar  and  acid  contents.  They  are 
things  that  are  demonstrable,  and  they  are 
just  as  essential  for  the  appreciation  and 
proper  constituents  of  good  wine  as  the  fla- 
vor itself;  the  bouquet  we  cannot  determine 
and  define  chemically,  bat  the  amount  of 
tannin  that  good  wine  ought  to  contain  is 
well  settled  by  practice  and  can  be  demon- 
strated by  chemistry.  For  instance  in  the 
matter  of  clarets.  It  is  a  well  settled  mat- 
ter that  in  French  table  clarets,  which  are 
usually  used  by  those  in  the  habit  of  dilut- 
ing them  with  water,  that  they  must  contain 
about  the  proportion  of  two  pro  milie  of 
tannin,  we  will  say  18  or  20  ten  thousandths 
of  tannin  and  between  5  and  6  pro  mille  of 
acid,  for  the  reason  that  unless  about  this 
proportion  is  observed  when  you  dilute  with 
water,  as  is  done  at  the  table,  the  wine  will 
very  soon  lose  its  character,  the  tannin  will 
disappear  before  the  acid  and  the  wine  will 
appear  flat.     If  the  tannin  is  too  small  and 
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the  acid  high  it  will  become  rough  and  un- 
palpatable  when  diluted.  It  is  therefore 
understood  from  a  chemical  standpoint  what 
are  some  of  the  conditions  of  good  claret. 
So  with  the  alcohol  percentage  and  other 
points.  There  is  one  point  that  is  very  dif- 
ficult, and  for  want  of  time  we  have  not 
made  it  and  that  is  to  determine  the  amount 
of  glycerine.  That  is  a  troublesome  sub- 
stance, and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  appreciation 
by  the  palate,  in  the  estimate  of  "body," 
we  have  Dot  indulged  in  that.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  labor  to  make  such  an  analy- 
sis; there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  of  the  chem- 
ist that  can  be  employed. 

The  plan  we  have  adopted  for  the  past 
years  has  been  substantially  this:  in  the  first 
place  we  have  invited  the  sending  of  lots  of 
grapes,  sufficiently  large  to  be  worked  to 
advantage  in  one  lot.  We  desired  not  less 
than  100  lbs.  and  more  if  possible,  and  hope 
hereafter  not  to  work  less  than  half  a  barrel 
of  must  or  wine.  These  are  worked  under 
a  perfectly  definite  condition;  the  must  is 
analyzed  so  that  w<a  know  what  it  contains. 
The  wine  from  the  must  is  analyzed  so  that 
we  know  what  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
fermentation.  The  temperature  of  fermen- 
tation is  watched  day  by  day;  sometimes 
each  hour,  and  for  days  it  is  taken  three 
times  a  day.  We  therefore  know  with  per- 
fect definiteness  at  different  times  what  are 
the  conditions  of  fermentation,  and  when 
we  note  any  irregularity  in  the  fermentation 
we  immediately  proceed  to  another  analysis 
to  determine  what  causes  that  disturbance. 
Such  practice  would  be  very  difficult  to  car- 
ry out  on  a  large  scale.  This  constant  watch- 
ing requires  an  amount  of  attention  which 
is  not  usually  given  in  a  winery;  it  would 
be  very  desirable  if  it  could  be  done,  but  for 
the  present  it  is  out  of  the  question.  This 
experimental  wine-making  has  shown,  as 
you  have  probably  seen  in  the  bulletins 
published,  that  there  are  verv  considerable 
differences  in  the  same  grape  grown  in  the 
different  places.  For  instance  in  the  Zin- 
fandel  grapes  grown  in  Santa  Clara  it  makes 
a  very  heavy  bodied  Burgundy  wine.  The 
same  grape  in  Napa  Valley  makes  a  light 
colored  and  light  bodied  claret.  From  one 
grape  in  a  certain  locality  you  may  get  7  or 
8  ten  thousandths  of  tannin,  and  in  another 
you  get  16  or  20  thousandths  from  the  very 
same  grape.  Thus  by  a  comparison  of  their 
composition  as  far  as  chemical  analysis  can 
teach  it,  we  can  then  make  an  advance  esti- 
mate of  the  proportion  of  tannin,  acid  etc. 
in  wines  from  different  localities. 

I  have  in  this  report,  and  in  the  bulletins 
heretofore  published,  given  the  results  of 
the  comparisons  of  different  wines  made  at 
different  times  in  the  same  locality.  For 
instance,  in  the  locality  of  Mr.  Crabb,  a 
number  of  analyses  have  been  made  of 
wines  made  in  different  years.  In  those 
cases,  as  they  are  on  the  same  soil  and 
treated  by  the  same  wine  maker  and  a  very 
good  wine  maker,  we  have  reason  to  suppose 


that  the  wines  correctly  represent  the  dif- 
ferences shown  by  the  several  grapes  in  one 
and  the  same  soil.     These  two  points  then, 
the  differences  of  the  same  grape  in  different 
localities  and  soils  and  the  difference  be- 
tween  the    different    grapes   in   the   same 
soils,  are  among  the  most  important  things 
we  have  thus  far  been  working  on .     A  very 
extensive  series  of  comparisons  of  the  latter 
kind  was  possible  in  the  year  1884.     There 
were  lots  of  about  forty  grape  varieties  sent 
from    the    Natoma    Company's    vineyard. 
You  will  find  a  full  report  of  these  in  the 
pamphlet  that  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
They  show  what,  for  the  locality  of  Natoma, 
are   the   chemical    proportions  and   ascer- 
tained  ingredients   of   these   wines.      Last 
year  it  was  not  possible  to   obtain  fairly 
representative  samples;  I  hope  that  in  the 
coming  season   it   will  again   be  feasible. 
These   approximate   the  general   character 
no:  only  of  the  grapes   themselves  but  of 
the  differences  existing  in  different  localities 
and  soils.     I  give  you  this  general  explana- 
tion simply  because  you  might  not  want  to 
read  up  these  details  in  the  report.     Those 
who  are  interested  can  look  to  it,  and  those 
who  are  not  interested  can  look  to  other 
portions   that   do  interest  them.      During 
last  season  as  the  grape  crop  was  short,  we 
were  scantily  provided  with  samples  and 
especially   from   new   localities.     The   lots 
sent  in  numbered  about  forty.     We  made 
34  fermentations  of  wines  and   about  45 
wines,   ready   made,    were   sent   in   to   the 
University  laboratory.     These  are  not  yet 
reported  upon,  but  the  general  outcome  is 
given  in  the  appendix  to  my  report.     I  call 
attention   to   the    fact    that  last  year  the 
tannin  percentage  was  increased  in  com- 
parison  with   previous  years.     It  was  in- 
creased very  much   more   than  the  sugar; 
that  is  where  the  sugar  percentage  was  not 
greater  than  the   previous  year  the  tannin 
had  increased  about  50  per  cent.     That  was 
confirmed  in  the  case  of  Zinfandel,  Caber- 
net and  Black  Burgundy  and  several  other 
varieties  that  we  compared.    It  shows  in  a 
general   way — and  the  whole   tendency  of 
the  analyses  made  thus  far  tend  to  show — 
that  a  high  degree  of  ripeness  in  the  grape 
and  the  high  heat  of  climate  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  large  increase  of  tannin;  that  will 
be  found  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  re- 
port.     It    also    shows    that    the    valleys, 
generally  speaking,  produce  wine   poor  in 
tannin   in   comparison   with   the   uplands. 
In   one   case  in    Napa  Valley  it  did   not 
amount   to   three   hundredths  of   one   per 
cent;  that  was  Zinfandel  wine  grown  in  the 
valley  near  St.  Helena,  and  it  had  from 
seven  to  eight  ten  thousandths  of  tannin  in 
three  successive  vintages.     The  hill  lands 
with  the  same  variety  in  a  similar  year  had 
twenty-two  ten   thousandths.     This  is   an 
important  difference  demonstrated  by  sys- 
tematic analysis.     I  found  a  very  interest- 
ing comparison  in  the  neighborhood  where 
my  own  vineyard  is  situated  at  Mission  San 
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Jose.  On  Mr.  Gallegos'  vineyard,  on  ralley 
land,  the  grape  "will  contain  seven  to  nine 
ten  thousandths.  This  year,  according  to 
the  general  rule  as  stated  before,  it  gave  12 
to  13  ten  thousandths  ;  but  we  obtained 
from  a  small  hill  vineyard,  not  far  off,  no 
less  than  24  ten  thousandths .  Here  again 
we  have  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the 
valley  lands  yield  wines  poor  in  tannin, 
while  the  hill  is  much  greater.  This  has 
been  understood  in  the  old  country  for 
years,  though  it  has  not  had  the  same 
systematic  investigation  as  it  has  here  ;  we 
may  claim  some  credit  for  that.  The  dif- 
ference is  so  great  that  it  claims  the  serious 
attention  of  those  who  are  planting  part 
valley  and  part  hill  land  ;  for  every  one 
planting  now  is  supposed  to  look  forward  to 
definite  quality  in  deciding  what  vines  he 
will  plant,  and  the  work  done  in  this  Con- 
vention is  largely  aiming  to  find  out  the 
plants  that  should  be  grown. 

If  you  should  take  the  Tannat,  which  is 
especially  useful  for  its  heavy  tannin,  or 
the  Gross  Blaue,  or  some  other  heavy  tan- 
nin-bearing grapes  and  plant  them  in  the 
valley  you  would  be  disappointed  in  regard 
to  their  tannin.  If  you  want  tannin  plant 
in  the  uplands. 

In  regard  to  acid,  it  is  very  apparent  that 
in  the  warmer  portions  of  the  State,  in  San 
Joaquin  and  Fresno  counties  for  instance, 
the  tendency  to  acid  is  greatly  diminished. 
Mr.  Wetmore  has  told  you  to-day — and  on 
that  point  I  agree  with  him — that  a  large 
amount  of  acid  is  conducive  to  sound  vinous 
fermentation,  and  to  the  absence  of  milk 
sourness.  I  would  therefore  admonish 
those  who  have  to  plant  in  the  valley  that 
they  must  look  especially  to  having  grapes 
with  sufficiently  high  acid  contents.  If  you 
rely  on  the  Malvoisie  you  are  likely  to  be 
disappointed.  That  has  been  ruled  out  for 
making  dry  wines,  largely  because  its  acid 
is  exceedingly  low.  I  have  known  one 
with  but  two  pro  mille.  It  must  necessarily 
be  planted  with  some  other  acid  .bearing 
grape  that  can  be  blended  with  it.  So 
with  the  Mission  grapes,  the  acid  contents 
of  which  I  have  seen  as  low  as  two  pro 
mille,  and  you  remember  the  acid  contents 
of  Claret  should  be  five  or  six.  There  is 
very  good  reason  therefore  why  the  Mission 
grape  alone  should  not  be  considered  a 
Claret  grape,  and  why  it  could  not  be  used 
for  shipping  wines.  It  is  so  with  the  Mal- 
voisie. 

I  will  explain  a  little  further  one  matter 
that  I  mentioned  last  evening,  and  which 
subsequent  to  my  remarks  was  again  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Mclntyre.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion of  fermentation  at  a  high  temperature. 
I  was  exceedingly  interested  in  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre's  statement,  and  also  in  those  that 
followed.  I  think  I  may  fairly  state  the 
impressions  made  on  my  mind  in  this  way. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  fermented  at  a  relatively  high 
temperature.  Now  as  I  remarked  yesterday, 
and  as  all  know  by  this  time,  a  high  tem- 


perature is  not  conducive  to  a  rapid  or 
sound  vinous  fermentation.  A  high  tem- 
perature promotes  on  the  contrary  the  in- 
jurious fermentations,  the  milk  and  lacto- 
butyric,  and  all  manner  of  mischief  in  the 
wine.  All  vinous  fermentation  is  just  as 
rapid  as  it  can  be  made  at  a  temperature 
between  60  and  75  degrees,  according  to 
circumstances.  There  is  then  no  object  in 
raising  the  temperature  higher  for  the  sake 
of  accelerating  fermentation,  and  generally 
the  temperature  is  too  high  for  the  greatest 
efficiency .  You  sometimes,  I  suppose,  have 
tried  to  weigh  on  a  scale  something  that 
perhaps  exceeds  the  limit  for  which  the 
scale  is  intended.  Perhaps  you  have 
driven  a  four  horse  team  on  to  a  Fairbank's 
scale  that  was  intended  only  as  a  two  horse 
scale.  You  have  doubtless  seen  that  scale 
jump  either  way — it  would  not  weigh  right; 
whenever  you  approach  the  critical  limit  it 
jumps,  and  you  perhaps  cannot  account  for 
it,  but  it  is  out  of  fix  because  it  approaches 
too  near  the  extreme  limits.  And  I  think 
that  is  just  precisely  what  has  happened  in 
the  high  fermentations  last  year.  For  what 
have  we  heard  from  other  gentlemen  who 
spoke  last  evening?  Mr.  Estee  says  he  was 
very  particular  in  maintaining  a  uniform 
temperature  in  the  cellar — he,  as  you  know, 
has  a  remarkably  fine,  thick  stone  wall 
cellar.  He  said  he  had  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  fermentation  and  that  the  tem- 
perature as  a  rule  remained  below  90  and 
he  was  very  much  scared  when  it  did  rise 
nearly  to  that  point.  I  could  quote  several 
other  gentlemen  who  worked  under  similar 
conditions.  They  had  wine  cellars  in  which 
the  uniform  temperature  was  easily  main- 
tained. I  mention  Professor  Husmann, 
Mr.  Drummond,  Mr.  Gallegos,  Mr.  Doyle. 
None  of  these  gentlemen  have  had  any 
difficulty  in  fermentations.  The  fermenta- 
tion of  highly  sugared  must  of  course  was 
slow,  but  it  was  complete  and  there  was  no 
stoppage.  Mr.  Drummond  wrote  to  me 
that  he  had  no  arrest  of  fermentation.  He 
has  got  a  solid  winery,  and  so  has  everyone 
of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
Now,  instead  of  trying  to  explain  the  vaga- 
ries, as  I  might  call  them,  that  were  ex- 
perienced by  Mr.  Mclntyre  in  his  fermenta- 
tion, is  it  not  easier  to  try  and  copy  those 
who  had  no  difficulties  ?  Among  others  I 
may  mention  myself.  "We  had  no  difficulty 
at  the  State  University  in  fermenting  out 
the  34  lots  which  we  had,  of  high  sugar 
contents.  We  had  no  stoppage  except  in 
one  case  where  by  accident  the  temperature 
rose  during  the  night.  I  will  not  discuss  it 
any  further  but  simply  call  your  attention 
to  what  was  said  last  evening.  I  will  give 
Mr.  Mclntyre  the  fullest  credit  for  the 
suggestion  he  made,  about  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  come  to,  that  a  man  cannot  tell 
when  he  puts  the  grapes  into  the  tank  what 
is  going  to  come  out  of  it,  but  that  is  an 
eminently  unsatisfactory  conclusion  to  work 
on,  and  if  it  is  coming  to  that  I  think  some 


of  us  would  be  glad  to  pull  up  our  vines  and 
go  into  something  else.  We  must  know 
what  is  going  to  come  out,  where  it  has  cost 
ns  money  to  put  out  the  ground.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  need  pursue  the  subject  further. 
I  will  mention  one  other  point  on  which 
we  made  experiments  at  the  University,  but 
on  which  we  have  to  experiment  further. 
The  commission  has  also  made  some  exten- 
sive experiments  upon  the  same  matter.  I 
refer  to  condensed  must;  must  made  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  proportions  from 
the  condensed  must  be  made  by  the  Yaryan 
process.  The  sample  I  received  was  Zin- 
fandel.  It  was  late  in  the  season  and  the 
first  crop  was  not  at  command  at  that  time. 
I  need  hardly  enlarge  on  the  desirability  of 
making  this  condensed  must  on  our  part, 
for  it  is  a  mercantile  product  shipped  as 
easily  as  lime,  and  which  our  Eastern 
brethren  might  use  in  the  place  of  glucose 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  wines.  We 
can  by  that  means  ship  to  them  what  we 
•do  not  want  to  ferment  here,  and  they  can 
blend  the  same  with  their  grapes.  I  would 
chiefly  send  East  the  Malvoisie  and  Mission 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
they  might  ferment  it  with  what  they  have 
there.  The  basis  of  making  the  must  was 
about  24  per  cent,  sugar.  I  do  not  like  to 
make  it  higher,  in  order  not  to  introduce 
unnecessary  difficulties.  I  found,  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  that  in  the  must  that 
had  undergone  the  drying  process,  that  the 
fermentation  started  in  as  rapidly  as  in  any 
other  case,  without  help.  That  shows  that 
the  substances  which  formed  the  germ  food, 
have  not  been  hurt  at  all  by  the  process  of 
evaporation  conducted  at  a  low  temperature, 
of  about  140  degrees  I  believe,  which  is 
also  the  lowest  Pasteurizing  temperature. 
Evidently  not  the  slightest  harm  had  been 
done  the  germ  food;  and  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  fermentation  went  on,  it 
appears  that  the  germs  themselves  had  not 
been  injnred.  We  had  one  sample  of  the 
must  that  started  to  ferment  in  18  hours 
after  setting.  That  is  about  as  soon  as  we 
expected  it  in  fresh  must.  Other  samples 
were  started  with  fresh  must  which  was 
already  fermenting,  and  they  hardly  came 
out  any  sooner  than  the  one  which  was 
pure  and  had  no  addition  at  all.  We  made 
further  experiments  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining the  question  whether,  if  this 
must  was  filtered,  any  material  difference 
would  result  in  the  rapidity  of  fermenta- 
tion. The  must  after  filtration  started  in 
very  nearly  as  rapidly  as  that  which  had 
not  been  filtered,  but  it  did  not  come  out  as 
quickly,  and  was  somewhat  turbid;  so  that 
it  seems  that  by  filtration  we  are  likely  to 
remove  some  of  that  matter  which  is  needed 
by  the  must  if  required  for  wine- making. 
I  need  hardly  to  remind  you  who  have  had 
defective  fermentations,  how  glad  you 
would  have  been  if  you  could  have  had  the 
use  of  condensed  must,  for  you  could  have 
been  carried  through  your  arrested  fermen- 
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tations  without  trouble.  There  is  one 
doubtful  poiut  about  it  which  Mr.  Harasz- 
thy  noticed  the  other  day,  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Pohndorff  that  the  same 
thing  has  been  noticed  in  the  experiments 
by  the  commission,  that  the  fermentation 
is  slightly  affected  by  the  lactic,  like  other 
wine  that  is  very  low  down  in  tartaric  acid. 
Of  course  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  from  the 
result  of  fermenting  this  must  alone.  No 
one  would  want  to  make  wine  from  it  alone, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  fermented  with 
other  grapes,  would  impart  milksourness. 
In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  wines  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  as  I 
presume  they  will  be  tasted  to-morrow,  but 
I  think  it  may  be  said  in  the  case  of  Zin- 
f  andel,  which,  of  course,  is  white  wine  in 
this  instance,that  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  grape  is  pretty  well  obliterated .  I  could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  a  Zinfandel  or  some 
other  grape.  I  found,  however,  in  the 
Penard  Muscat,  which  Mr.  Cone  sent  me, 
that  the  Muscat  flavor  is  tolerably  well 
maintained.  I  will  mention  here  that  it  is  a 
special  caution  given  always  as  regards  the 
Pasteurizing  process  that  Muscat  wines 
should  not  be  subjected  to  if  the  Muscat 
flavor  is  desired.  I  was,  therefore,  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  the  evaporated  must 
furnished  by  Mr.  Cone  had  the  distinet 
Muscat  flavor  left.  I  did  not  make  a  fer- 
mentation experiment  with  this,  but  I 
should  presume  the  flavor  would  not  be  as 
strong  as  the  evaporated  Muscat.  It  is 
pretty  well  understood  that  the  natural 
flavors  of  the  grape  are  often  destroyed  by 
the  Pasteurizing  process,  but  if  you  want 
to  destroy  it  heating  is  the  best  mode  of 
doing  it.  There  have  been  some  other 
lines  of  work  pursued  at  the  University 
besides  these  fermentations  which  I  will 
allude  to  briefly.  You  will  recollect  some 
experiments  were  made  by  the  commission, 
and  also  at  the  University,  during  the  past 
season,  in  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
supposed  mercurial  remedy  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  phylloxera.  At  the  University 
and  also  in  the  Commission  experiments, 
there  was  a  unanimity  of  failure  in  the 
result,  and  the  general  impression  was  that 
it  was  not  a  success.  Experiments  made 
on  a  small  scale  had,  however,  impressed 
me  with  the  fact  that  mercurial  vapor  for 
the  destruction  of  the  phylloxera  was  not 
the  failure  that  on  the  large  scale  it  was 
supposed  to  be;  and  that  if  it  had  failed  on 
a  large  scale  the  fault  must  lie  in  the  fact 
that  vapor  had  not  been  formed  at  all,  for 
if  there  had  been  evaporation  the  phyllox- 
era must  die.  This  was  proved,  by  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Bauer  and  myself.  In 
a  protracted  investigation,  which  took 
about  two  months  solid  time,  and  chiefly 
made  by  Mr.  Morse  and  myself,  we  found 
very  plainly  what  had  been  the  trouble; 
namely,  that  in  the  first  place  the  mixture 
had  been  made  with  oil,  so  that  each  mer- 
curial globule  had  been  coated  with  oil  and 
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could  not  give  off  vapor,  or  at  least  could 
not  evaporate  in  any  large  amount.  The 
second  reason  was  that  the  mercury  was 
very  impure  and  contained  '■  o  much  lead, 
that  in  the  test  made  we  were  only  able  to 
get  a  faint  showing  of  evaporation,  in  a 
jar  where  it  was  fully  exposed;  while  the 
pure  mercury  alongside  gave  off  vapor  in 
a  few  minutes,  in  some  cases  in  a  few 
seconds.  That  having  been  found  as  two 
causes  of  failure,  we  instituted  other  ex- 
periments as  to  what  other  reasons  might 
have  prevented  its  success.  We  then  found 
that  the  soil  absorbed  a  considerable 
amount  of  such  vapor,  and  while  the  soil  is 
absorbing  vapor  it  cannot,  of  course, 
spread  with  any  degree  of  rapidity  through 
it;  and  while  this  absorption  of  vapor  is 
taking  place,  it  cannot  get  to  the  phyllox- 
era, and  it  did  not.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
subject  for  experimental  investigation,  but 
Mr.  Morse  carried  it  through  with  great 
success,  and  we  ascertained  the  amount  of 
quicksilver  vapor  which  would  be  rendered 
in  with  the  soil,  that  is  which  the  soil 
would  absorb  before  the  remedy  became 
efficient;  and  we  found  it  would  be  one- 
third  or  one-quarter  of  the  total  amount 
that  had  been  used.  Thus  it  would  take 
so  much  more  to  make  it  effective.  After 
we  had  ascertained  all  that  and  knew  how 
to  prepare  the  soil  there  was  no  failing  at 
all  in  killing  the  insects.  With  the  soil 
properly  impregnated  with  the  mercurial 
remedy  the  phylloxera  cannot  live,  and  be- 
fore actually  killing  it  will  poison  them  so 
badly — salivate  them  I  suppose — that  if 
taken  away  they  would  not  live.  The 
effect  on  them  by  the  preparation  is  curious; 
they  do  not  run  away,  but  stand  up  on 
their  hind  legs,  or  on  their  fore  legs  and 
die.  We  find  them  dead  in  all  positions, 
piled  one  on  top  of  another.  But  the  main 
point  is  they  do  not  run  away,  they  stay 
where  they  are  and  die  where  they  are.  I 
think  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
when  the  earth  is  properly  impregnated 
with  mercurial  vapor  that  the  phylloxera 
will  die  in  40  to  48  hours,  and  after  the  soil 
is  once  impregnated  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  it  is  wet  or  not  it  will 
stay  right  there.  As  to  the  practicability 
of  this  remedy  I  repeat  what  I  said  here  in 
the  published  bulletin,  that  while  I  believe 
it  can  be  made  effective  for  the  protection 
of  newly  planted  vines  in  uninfected  soil, 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  made  effective  to 
protect  either  cuttings  or  vines  already 
affected. 

We  have  soil  now  under  treatment  at  the 
University  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  mercury  will  spread. 
Supposing  you  have  surrounded  the  soil 
with  mercurial  earth  8  inches  deep  and  8 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  vine.  We  found 
that  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  in  the  vine- 
yard the  insect  would  be  alive  within  half 
an  inch  limit  of  the  mercurial  soil  ;  but  all 
would  be  dead  within  those  limits  and  above 


the  root  as  well  as  under  it.  We  have  now 
experiments  under  way  which  will  show  in 
the  course  of  time  how  quickly  the  vapor 
diffuses.  As  far  as  we  have  gone  I  think  it 
is  done  very  slowly.  We  have  a  box  two 
feet  long  which  is  packed  full  of  earth.  At 
one  end  of  this  box  is  the  mercurial  soil  and 
separated  from  that  by  a  gauze  partition  is 
soil  that  has  not  any  mercury  in  it.  We  ex- 
amine this  from  month  to  month  and  note 
the  progress  of  the  mercury  evaporating  into 
the  dry  soil.  About  ten  days  ago  we  ex- 
amined the  soil  two  inches  from  that  parti- 
tion, and  after  long  prolongation  of  this  ex- 
periment, we  found  a  little  mercurial  vapor 
at  a  distance  of  two  inches  ;  but  I  think  if 
we  had  had  live  insects  at  our  disposal  they 
would  have  still  lived  in  that  soil.  It  will 
ultimately  diffuse  over  a  pretty  large  surface, 
but  the  vine  will  grow  ahead  of  the  diffusion 
and  evaporation.  For  that  reason  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  a  success  as  a  remedy  for  in- 
fected vines,  or  badly  infested  soil.  But  I 
for  my  own  part,  at  my  own  vineyard  at 
Mission  San  Jose,  having  such  faith  in  this, 
have  left  about  ten  acres  of  my  vines  un- 
protected, and  if  the  pestilent  insect  ever 
gets  within  a  hailing  distance  I  expect  to 
surround  those  vines  with  mercurial  soil.  It 
will  cost  about  as  much  as  grafting  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  we  have  made,  and 
so  in  that  regard  you  may  take  your  choice. 
The  grafts  I  think  will  probably  be  the  best 
of  the  two,  but  in  the  infested  districts  where 
the  insects  have  not  come  and  where  they 
are  afraid  of  its  coming,  I  think  it  would 
make  them  fairly  safe  by  using  that  remedy. 
We  hope  next  season  to  have  more  extensive 
experiments  and  determinations  upon  a 
practical  scale. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Rossi. — I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Professor  whether  they  have  used  any  cheap 
method  of  separating  the  globule  of  mer- 
curies without  the  use  of  oil. 

Prof .  Hilgard. — The  division  of  mercury 
can  be  done  in  a  revolving  barrel  with  a 
cannon  ball  inside,  which  will  effectually 
subdivide  it  in  either  chalk  or  clay.  I  wish 
to  make  an  explanation  in  reference  to  one 
point  which  has  not  been  very  well  under- 
stood. I  mean  the  mildew  remedy — the 
copper  mildew  remedy  against  the  peronos- 
pera  mildew  of  the  leaves.  The  new  point 
of  this  is,  that  while  it  was  known  that  sul- 
phate of  copper,  or  bluestone,  would  be  an 
efficient  remedy  against  it,  this  substance 
was  washed  off  by  dew  and  rain,  and  re- 
peated applications  were  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  the  immunity  of  the  vine.  The 
new  point  in  this  is  that  the  copper  com- 
pound is  firmly  on  the  leaves  and  is  not 
washed  off.  I  have  here  a  bluestone  solu- 
tion, such  as  you  will  find  referred  to  in  the 
papers.  For  use,  this  bluestone  solution, 
as  you  need  it,  is  mixed  with  a  certain  prep- 
aration of  slacked  lime  in  the  form  called 
"milk  of  lime.''  It  will  mix  easily.  I 
shall  not  observe  the  exact  proportion  this 
evening  in  illustrating  it  to  you.     By  adding 
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a  little  lime  to  this  blue  stone  solution  you 
will  see  there  is  a  formation  of  a  different 
color  from  that  of  the  blue  stone.  We  have 
iiere  something  that  looks  like  blueish  white- 
wash. This  mixture  is  sprinkled  on  the 
mildewed  vines,  and  a  little  drop  of  it  on 
each  leaf  is  sufficient  to  prevent,  according 
to  French  experiments,  the  mildewing.  And 
it  prevents  for  the  entire  season  ;  it  stops 
there  and  unlike  some  other  remedies,  it 
cannot  be  washed  off  or  blown  away. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — How  will  that  affect  the 
leaves  that  are  growing  all  the  time  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — The  French  experiments 
seem  to  have  shown  that  the  splashing  of 
the  whitewash  by  the  rain  is  sufficient  to 
protect  the  new  leaves. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — But  we  don't  have  any 
rain  in  summer. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  will  not  discuss  it  now 
for  the  application  is  easily  made  at  any 
time  in  summer.  The  mode  of  application 
is  that  you  have  a  bucket  of  this  and  with 
a  little  broom  or  willow  brush  sprinkle  it 
lightly  over  the  vines,  avoiding  touching  the 
grapes  as  much  as  possible.  One  applica- 
tion is  enough.  The  reason  against  using 
this  remedy  is  that  it  seems  more  expensive 
and  troublesome  than  sulphur  ;  but  when, 
as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  year,  yon 
have  to  sulphur  four  times,  the  cost  is  not 
such  a  serious  matter.  I  had  to  sulphur 
my  vines  at  the  Mission  San  Jose  four  times 
to  keep  them  from  getting  mildewed.  The 
question  is  whether  one  application  of  this 
-at  the  time  of  the  first  sulphuring  will  not  be 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  it  will  be  to  keep  the 
sulphuring  apparatus  going  all  the  time. 
And  further  more  this  will  not  only  do  for 
use  against  mildew  but  against  some  other 
pests  to  the  vine  also.  This  is  an  ingenious 
application  in  the  shape  of  whitewash  that 
maintains  its  efficiency  all  the  season. 

Mr.  Rixford. — Is  it  also  a  cure  for  the 
Oidium  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — It  is  effective  against  any 
mildew  yet  discovered.  This  remains  as  I 
say  good  during  the  whole  season.  We  are 
preparing  to  make  extensive  experiments  at 
the  University  on  mildews  and  also  on  the 
scale.  Where  one  sulphuring  would  suffice 
I  would  not  recommend  to  use  the  more 
troublesome  application.  But  where  three 
or  four  sulphurings  are  required  I  think  that 
one  application  of  this  would  be  sufficient 
and  therefore  be  an  offset  to  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Have  you  eyer  tried  blue 
stone  on  the  leaves  in  summer  to  see  whether 
it  burns  them  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — Yes  and  I  find  that  in 
some  cases  with  new  leaves  that  it  does  some 
injury,  but  with  the  old  leaves  it  does  not. 
Mr.  Wetmore. — I  have  tried  sulphate  of 
iron  in  solution  and  it  always  burns  the 
leaves. 

Prof.  Hilgard.  -This  new  remedy  has  no 
such  effect  at  all.  It  is  perfectly  innocent 
that  young  sprouts,  which  are  so  extremely 
delicate  as  to  be  killed  by  coal  oil  emulsion, 


are  left  unscathed  by  this.     That  is  one  rea- 
son it  is  so  valuable. 

CAPT.     MCINTYRE. 

I  apprehend  that  in  my  remarks  I  was 
misunderstood  by  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Hil- 
gard, but  I  am  very  glad  he  has  made  those 
remarks  for  it  is  important  I  should  not  be 
misunderstood  in  the  temperature.  He  sug- 
gested that  I  fermented  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. The  temperatures  I  was  reading  were 
the  temperatures  that  were  registered  dur- 
ing the  process  of  fermentation  and  had  no 
reference  to  the  temperature  of  the  cellar, 
which  we  maintained  about  as  we  had  done 
in  years  before,  when  we  had  no  difficulties 
whatever  with  our  fermentation  when  fer- 
mentations had  gone  on  without  stopping, 
or  stopping  in  solitary  cases.  This  last 
year  however  the  North  wind  carried  up  the 
temperature  of  the  grapes  very  suddenly  to 
a  high  degree.  As  to  the  matter  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  deduce  any  definite  rule,  or  not 
being  able  to  tell  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  given  fermentation  under  given  condi- 
tions I  am  sure  that  I  did  not  intend  to  say, 
for  I  firmly  believe  that  given  certain  con- 
ditions which  are  fixed  and  known  we  can 
fortell  what  would  be  the  result  of  fermen- 
tation, or  the  attempted  result  of  a  fermen- 
tation of  the  grapes.  That  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise. But  the  puzzle  of  this  last  year's 
fermentation  is  the  same  to  me  as  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Crabb,  and  others  who  met  with 
the  same  difficulties.  In  years  before  wft 
found  that  our  fermentations  began  anil 
went  through  without  difficulty.  This  yeai , 
under  the  same  conditions  apparently  they 
stopped.  One  tank  would  stop  and  another 
would  complete  the  fermentation.  That  I 
was  able  to  carry  the  fermentations  through 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  it  is  true  but 
it  was  done  by  methods  of  refermentation 
etc.  and  to  Mr.  Wetmore  and  others  I  am 
indebted  for  the  advice  which  I  followed, 
for  I  was  enabled  to  get  much  good  from 
their  suggestions,  and  was  enabled  to  get  a 
complete  fermentation. 

Now  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  us  to  tell 
just  exactly  what  a  fermentation  will  be, 
provided  we  kuow  exactly  the  condition  of 
the  must  and  the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere around  it.  We  had  less  work  when 
we  commenced  the  vintage.  The  must 
seemed  to  be  in  a  ripe  condition,  but  three 
days  of  extremely  hot  weather  seemed  to 
over  ripen  the  produce.  For  that  reason 
we  had  too  much  tannin  or  too  little;  too 
much  or  too  little  acid;  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle albuminous  matter.  The  year  seemed 
to  be  one  of  surprises.  The  temperature  in 
the  cellar  would  remain  at  73  or  74  and  the 
tanks  would  go  up  to  90  or  92  degrees  and 
go  through  perfectly,  while  adjoining  tanks 
with  87  degrees  were  stopping.  Now  what 
was  the  cause  ?  Would  not  anyone  be  glad 
to  know  and  yet  we  could  not  say.  We  had 
no  data  on  which  to  base  our  reason.  We 
could  not  tell  what  we  were  doing  for  the 


reason  that  we  could  not  tell  what  the  con- 
ditions were  in  the  must  without  a  proper 
analysis  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  at  that  time.  Later  on  we  seemed  to 
get  at  it  by  supposing  that  it  was  a  lack  of 
acid,  for  I  found  that  by  adding  a  certain 
part  of  tartaric  acid  to  the  must  I  was  ena- 
bled to  get  a  perfect  fermentation.  In  oth- 
er cases  I  tried  tannin  and  got  a  perfect 
fermentation.  In  other  cases  all  the  reme- 
dies seemed  to  fail  except  the  adding  of 
fresh  juice  from  the  grape,  that  did  not  fail. 
One  experiment  I  carried  on  that  I  did  not 
care  to.  It  was  a  package  of  Malvoisie  that 
I  intended  to  distill.  It  started  in  to  fer- 
ment and  stopped  at  10  per  cent.  We 
crushed  fresh  grapes  and  added  them  and 
it  started  in  to  ref  erment  and  went  up  to  90 
and  stopped  at  92  at  8  per  cent.  We  started 
again  to  referment  it  went  up  to  90  and 
stopped  at  5  per  cent.  It  was  then  drawn 
off  in  separate  packages  of  400  gallons  each 
and  about  50  gallons  of  fresh  must  added. 
The  fermentation  started  again  andl  thought 
it  was  going  through  all  right  but  it  stopped 
at  3  per  cent.,  the  temperature  having  been 
up  to  87  degrees.  I  drew  it  into  1000  gal- 
lon tanks  upon  the  top  of  150  gallons  of 
fresh  must  which  had  been  allowed  to  get 
into  active  fermentation  when  fermentation 
recommenced  and  it  has  gone  through  and 
apparently  is  all  right  to-day.  That  is  why 
I  say  we  are  all  at  a  loss.  If  we  know  the 
conditions  we  can  tell  what  is  going  to  be 
the  outcome,  but  that  we  can  tell  what  the 
conditions  are  to  be  with  a  strong,  hot  North 
wind  I  am  very  much  in  doubt. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  am  very  glad  that  Mr. 
Mclntyre  agrees  with  me  that  we  can  ascer- 
tain these  conditions,  The  chemical  analy- 
sis is  doing  it  all  the  time  The  accurate 
ascertainment  of  conditions  will  justify  cer- 
tainly the  upholding  of  natural  laws  under 
all  circumstances,  and  we  can  deduce  by 
analysis  what  is  necessary  to  sound  fermen- 
tation. I  must  say  however  that  these  pro- 
blems even  in  the  old  countries  have  hardly 
been  taken  note  of.  I  am  surprised  to  find 
that  in  some  points  the  Viticultural  chemi- 
cal work  of  California  is  greatly  ahead  of 
the  old  countries;  but  especially  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  condition  of  the  nitroge- 
nous and  albuminous  matter  the  matter  is 
far  behind.  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that 
the  changes  in  those  particular  matters  are 
largely  to  biame  for  the  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  fermentation.  This  albumonous 
matter  I  might  say  that  is  essentially  the 
white  of  an  egg  and  it  is  the  germ  food  of 
the  yeast,  necessarily  so.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  at  the  bottom  and  the  secret  of 
these  inexplicable  changes.  It  was  a  very 
short  time  in  which  this  high  North  wind 
brought  this  matter  into  a  changed  condi- 
tion and  perhaps  converted  this  albuminoid 
into  apeptome.  Such  actions  are  well  un- 
derstood, and  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
identifying  them  by  proper  observation.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  Capt.  Mclntyre  is  ful- 


ly in  accord  with  me  in  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  ascertaining  definite  conditions  un- 
der which  the  fermentation  can  be  kept 
straight,  but  still  I  think  we  ought  to  stick 
to  what  experience  shows  is  the  right  road. 

It  has  been  shown  irrefutably  during  the 
past  difficult  season,  that  those  who  have 
kept  an  even  and  low  temperature  in  the 
tanks  have  as  a  rule  succeeded,  and  those 
who  have  not  done  so  have  as  a  rule  had 
difficulties.  I  think  that  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  we  have  been  hearing. 
I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  hunt  up  the 
record  of  a  number  of  affected  wines  that 
were  sent  to  me.  Out  of  all  the  wines  sent, 
44  per  cent  were  defective.  I  wrote  to  the 
producers  to  know  just  the  conditions  and 
practices  that  had  been  pursued,  and  those 
who  gave  definite  answers,  give  the  condi- 
tions which  I  think  have  caused  the  diffi- 
culties, namely,  the  inordinate  rise  of  tem- 
perature in  some  part  of  the  tank.  I  wish 
I  had  a  blackboard  here  ;  I  could  readily 
demonstrate  to  you  the  parts  where  they 
get  the  highest  temperature  in  the  tank. 
Capt.  Mclntyre  stated  that  he  stirred  the 
tank  during  the  Foul  age  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  the  temperature.  I  have  stirred 
the  tank  thoroughly  three  feet  deep  and 
afterwards  found  that  the  temperature  dif- 
fered five  degrees  at  the  top  from  the 
bottom.  I  have  found  85  degrees  on  the 
top  of  the  vat  and  only  80  degrees  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tank .  and  100  degrees  just 
at  the  point  where  the  cap  and  liquid  meet. 
So  the  ascertainment  of  the  temperature  is 
not  altogether  an  easy  thing,  and  that  I 
I  think  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  the 
Captain's  observations  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely accurate. 

Captain  Mclntyre. — The  question  seems 
to  be  just  how  we  are  going  to  keep  the 
proper  temperature  to  the  finish.  The  Pro- 
fessor says  those  who  have  kept  a  low 
temperature  in  the  tanks  have  succeeded 
and  those  who  have  kept  a  high  temper- 
ature, or  who  have  kept  a  high  temperature 
in  their  tanks  have  made  failures.  Now 
what  we  want  to  know  is  how  to  keep  a  low 
temperature.  We  have  no  trouble  if  we 
keep  a  low  temperature,  but  I  believe  the 
conditions  of  the  grapes  last  year  were  such 
that  the  high  temperaturo  was  absolutely 
unavoidable  and  could  not  be  helped.  The 
conditions  were  so  abnormal  that  you  could 
not  control  the  temperature.  No  amount 
of  stirring  would  keep  it  down.  You  could 
bring  it  down  and  directly  it  was  boiling 
again.  I  tried  it.  I  tested  the  temperature 
with  the  string  thermometer  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  as  it  allows  the  must  to 
pass  through  it  and  took  it  out  and  read  it. 
I  had  one,  two  or  three  or  four  men  on  a 
tank  continually  stirring.  I  have  taken  out 
of  one  tank  and  put  it  into  another  recep- 
tacle. Of  that  which  I  took  out  I  filled 
three  other  vessels,  and  out  of  the  three, 
two  went  through  and  one  stopped  and  the 
wine  went  sour   after  I   got  all  the  work 
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done.  By  persevering  work  all  the  time 
we  got  our  work  done  but  it  could  not  be 
any  guide,  for  under  the  same  circumstances 
there  would  be  a  failure  here  and  a  success 
there,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  same 
temperature  and  the  same  stirring.  The 
point  is,  is  there  some  way  by  which  we  will 
be  able  to  possibly  control  the  temperature. 
Before  this  year  I  had  thought  it  was  a 
matter  that  could  be  much  more  easily 
controlled. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Smith. — In  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Mclntyre  and  Mr.  Haraszthy  last  evening 
the  fact  was  developed  that  there  had  been 
no  stoppage  where  there  had  been  blends  of 
different  kinds    together.      I   think,    as   I 
recollect  it,   no  one  here  complained  that 
they  had  any  trouble  with  tanks  where  they 
had  blended  different  grapes.     I   know  in 
my  own  case  I  carried  the  Mission  through 
by  blending  it  with  Burger.     If  that   is   a 
fact  probably  that  may  be  one  of  the  means 
to   remedy  the   difficulty,  for  by  blending 
two  or  three  kinds  together   you  can  bring 
in  contact  a  grape  that  is  exceedingly  ripe 
with  one  that  has  a  larger  amount  of  acid, 
that  is  less  ripe  with  a  smaller  degree  of 
sugar .    If  that  will  remedy  the  difficulty  it 
is  important  that   we   should   plant   such 
grapes  as  ripen  at  different  times  where  we 
can  bring  together  the  must  at  different 
degrees  of  ripeness,  and  in  that  way  correct 
the  difficulties  of  fermentation.     I  believe 
myself  that  is  our  best  remedy,  and  in  my 
own  case  in  planting  my  vineyard  I  had 
that  in  view .     My  vineyard  is  situated  dif- 
ferently from  any  I  ever  saw.     It  is  all  hill 
and  I  have  no  kind  of  grape  but  what  is 
growing  on  different  soil  with  different  ex- 
posure, and  in  many  places  the  hill  has  a 
southern  and  eastern  exposure,  which  is 
warm,  and  in  another  it  has  a  northern  ex- 
posure which  is  cold,  and  in  every  block  or 
variety  of  grapes  I  have  just  that  difference 
of  condition,  so  that  if  one  portion  of  Zin- 
fandel  is  too  ripe  I  have  other  parte  that 
are  not  so  ripe;  and  if  all  my  Zinfandel  are 
over-ripe   I   have   other  varieties  that  are 
less  ripe.     I  think  if  that  is  born  in  mind 
in  setting  out  the  large  vineyards,  we  may 
in  that  way  possibly  in  a  great  measure 
correct  the  difficulties  of  bad  fermentation. 
Capt.    Mclntyre. — I   noticed  during  the 
process  of  our  fermentation  that  the  grapes 
which  were  from  our  own  vineyard  where 
there  was  no  frost,  that  is  where  it  did  not 
have  any  effect,  that  they  were  the  most 
difficult  of  fermentation,  while  the  grapes 
that  I  received  from  vineyards  a  little  frosted 
and  were  not  quite  so   forward  when  the 
North  wind  struck  them  went  through  all 
right.     I  believe  it  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
condition  in  which  the  grapes  were  at  that 
time.     Take  the  Grenaehe,  with  me  they 
fermented    all    right.      They  were  rather 
low,  so  with  the  Mataro  and  the  Carignan. 
Mr.  Husmann. — I   do  not  know  that  I 
can  throw  much  light  on  this  difficult  and 
vexatious  subject.    I  will  simply  relate  my 


experience  through  five  successive  vintages 
and  I  can  say  that  I  have  not  had  one  case 
of  defective  fermentation  during  all  that 
time.  Whether  it  is  due  to  the  practice  I 
follow,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  very 
good  fermenting  room  which  we  happen  to 
have,  or  the  climatic  influence  I  am  unable 
to  tell.  However,  the  facts  remain  that  of 
twenty-five  different  varieties  of  grapes  that 
I  have  handled  this  season,  some  of  them 
not  very  small  quantities,  I  have  not  had  a 
single  stoppage  or  any  trouble  at  all.  I 
make  it  the  rule,  however,  not  to  let  my 
grapes  get  over-ripe  nor  too  high  a  per- 
centage of  sugar.  I  generally  aim  to  pick 
them  when  they  are  about  24  or  25  percent. 

Mr.  Smith. — If  you  will  recollect  however 
during  last  season,  during  the  very  hot 
weather,  the  grapes  increased  in  sugar  in 
three  or  four  days  in  a  very  great  degree. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  in  a  large 
vineyard  to  have  them  picked  at  a  certain 
stage  of  ripeness. 

Mr.  Husmann. — That  is  very  true.  That 
is  one  of  my  practices,  and  I  simply  say  how 
I  manage.  Whether  it  is  correct  or  not  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say,  nor  whether  it  could 
be  followed  successfully  in  other  places  I 
could  not  say.  I  have  been  long  enough  in 
California  to  know  that  perhaps  there  is  no 
other  State  or  country  that  possesses  so 
many  climatic  distinctions,  variations  in  so 
short  a  distance  sometimes  as  we  find  here. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  give  my  neighbor  five 
miles  from  me  any  advice  based  on  the  prac- 
tice which  I  have  successfully  followed.  In 
fermenting  I  crush  my  grapes  generally  the 
same  day  and  we  have  a  sound  fermenting 
room  which  keeps  an  even  temperature  of 
between  65  to  80  degrees,  seldom  goes  over 
80,  and  I  can  generally  keep  it  down  to  75 
by  opening  the  doors  and  windows  during 
the  night,  and  keeping  them  closed  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  After  crushing  my 
grapes  I  put  them  into  the  fermenting  tanks 
and  I  stir  them  regularly  about  three  times 
a  day,  and  they  generally  commence  fer- 
menting regularly  and  evenly  the  second 
day,  sometimes  the  first  day  and  whenever 
I  find  that  the  must  has  an  inclination  to 
become  too  hot  on  top  I  stir  it  frequently, 
and  if  that  does  not  answer  I  draw  off  some 
of  the  lower  must,  put  it  on  top  to  keep  as 
even  a  temperature  as  I  can.  In  four  days, 
sometimes  five,  my  red  wines  are  completely 
through,  so  that  I  can  taste  no  sugar  nor  find 
any  by  the  test.  As  soon  as  I  can  detect  no 
trace  of  sugar  I  press  them  and  I  generally 
manage  to  make  pretty  good  wines  in  that 
way.  Let  me  make  a  few  additional  re- 
marks and  I  trust  I  shall  not  become  of- 
fensive to  any  gentleman  here,  for  if  any 
one  shall  examine  my  wine  and  could  tell 
me  of  any  fault  he  may  find  in  it  I  shall 
thank  him,  for  we  are  learning  by  our  mis- 
takes and  all  are  apt  to  make  them,  and  I 
am  far  from  thinking  my  practice  is  less 
faulty  than  others.  But  I  have  found  in  a 
great  many  of  the  red  wines  here  that  they 
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are  very  dark  in  color,  containing  a  great 
deal  of  tannin,  but  dead,  lifeless  to  the  taste, 
and  the  conclusion  I  came  to  was  that  the 
peculiar  bouquet  and  sprightliness  of  the 
grape  was  sacrificed  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  color  and  tannin.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  much  color  or  a  great  deal  of 
tannin  is  gained  by  very  long  fermentation, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  the  wine  can  gain  any 
after  the  violent  fermentation  is  over,  and 
the  whole  mass  has  cooled  down,  by  re- 
maining in  the  tank  for  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
as  some  are  in  the  practice  of  doing,  being 
exposed  to  atmospheric  influence  all  the 
time.  I  think  that  in  a  great  many  of  our 
red  wines,  especially  where  we  sacrifice  the 
fine  flavor  and  delicate  properties  of  our 
wines  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  tannin 
and  color,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  even  at- 
tain one  of  the  objects,  that  is  deeper  color 
by  doing  so  ;  beca.use  1  have  generally  found 
if  I  left  wines  in  the  fermenting  tank  they 
did  not  get  any  deeper  in  color  but  they  lose 
in  life  and  sprightliness. 

Mr.  P.  C,  Kossi. — The  gentleman  has  said 
that  he  managed  always  to  have  his  must 
down  to  22  and  from  that  to  25  per  cent., 
and  always  had  a  good  result.  I  would  like 
to  know  in  a  case  like  the  past  year  when 
the  grapes  ripened  so  quickly  and  contained 
from  28  to  30  per  cent.,  how  he  would  man- 
age to  keep  down  the  temperature. 

Mr.  Husmann. — I  think  there  are  means 
at  our  command  by  which  we  can  reduce 
the  excess  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Kossi. — That  is  just  what  I  want.  I 
want  you  to  tell  of  these  means. 

Mr.  Husmann. — Add  a  small  amount  of 
water. 

Mr.  Kossi. — Should  that  water  be  added 
cold  or  lukewarm  ? 

Mr.  Husmann. — If  your  fermentation  is 
rapid  it  won't  hurt  to  have  it  cold. 

Mr.  Kossi. — If  in  your  experience  you 
have  always  been  so  successful  in  your  fer- 
mentations, and  in  lowering  the  must  in  the 
manner  you  suggest  I  would  like  to  know  if 
you  never  had  any  occasion  to  observe  any 
sour  wine  following  that  practice. 

Mr.  Husmann. — No  sir,  I  have  not  be- 
cause it  is  continuously  mixing. 

Mr.  Kossi. — Sometimes  I  have  seen  that 
practice  and  owing  to  the  differing  in  the 
circumstances  the  wine  has  gone  sour. 

Mr.  Husmann. — I  do  not  see  how  that 
should  occasion  a  souring,  as  long  as  the 
mass  is  fermenting  rapidly  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  escaping  all  the  time,  I  do  not  see 
bow  it  could  occasion  sourness  to  the  wine. 
Mr.Portal. — There  were  a  few  points  stated 
yesterday  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  speak- 
ing on  fermentation,  as  to  the  condition 
when  the  grapes  should  be  picked  and 
crushed.  I  heard  with  very  much  surprise 
from  one  of  the  gentlemen  that  it  has  been 
the  rule  in  France  to  leave  grapes  sometimes 
three  or  four  days  before  fermenting.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  heard 
such  a  statement.     It  is  contrary  entirely  to 


all  authorities  and  all  practice  of  French 
vineyardists,  at  least  in  Pas  Cruz  where  they 
make  the  fine  wine.  They  take  their  grapes 
in  at  once,  and  even  crush  them  in  the  vine- 
yard. The  statement  is  now  made  that 
they  lay  three  or  four  days  to  cool.  That  I 
think  is  one  of  the  first  causes  of  our  failure; 
if  you  want  a  good  fermentation  you  must 
take  the  grapes  at  22,  24  to  27  per  cent.,  and 
ferment  them  at  once.  This  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  finance,  a  matter  of  accommodation 
and  facility  for  doing  the  work.  Wherever 
they  successfully  make  wines  they  have  to 
provide  for  these  necessities.  They  are  so 
careful  in  France  that  the  grapes  shall  be 
picked  just  when  they  are  ripe  that  in  the 
mountains  where  the  peasants  do  not  know 
just  when  their  grapes  are  in  the  proper  con- 
dition they  are  compelled  by  law  to  wait 
until  the  priests  announce  that  the  grapes 
are  ripe,  and  then  they  must  all  pick  them 
on  that  day.  Why  ?  Because  they  know 
the  importance  of  picking  the  grape  just  at 
the  right  time.  If  a  man  says,  •'  I  have  not 
the  men,  I  have  not  the  time,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  pick  them  all  at  once,"  let  him 
lay  the  blame  where  it  belongs,  but  I  don't 
lay  the  fault  on  the  country  or  on  the  wine. 
That  must  be  understood  and  not  throw  the 
fault  on  the  country  for  it  is  a  climate  that 
France  cannot  boast  of  having — a  summer 
for  picking  grapes  such  as  we  have.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  temperature  of  the  cellar, 
whether  open  or  closed,  built  of  stone  or 
wood,  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  fer- 
mentation. I  have  heard  however  of  no 
gentlemen  who  have  tried  blending  grape3 
who  did  not  have  a  fermentation.  I  found 
that  with  Grenache,  Mataro  and  Carignan 
that  I  got  a  good  fermentation,  but  that  the 
Zinfandel  alone  was  not  a  good  fermenta- 
tion, and  those  who  have  tried  Zinfandel 
alone  and  have  not  had  good  fermentations 
sb  ould  not  discourage  us  for  the  future.  If 
we  attend  to  the  requirements  of  the  busi- 
ness we  shall  have  good  fermentation.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Mr.  Portal  is  unquestion- 
ably right  about  the  practice  in  F  ranee  of 
picking  the  grapes  in  the  warm  part  of  the 
day,  and  crushing  them  while  they  are 
warm,  and  crushing  them  immediately  and 
almost  as  fast  as  they  can.  The  only  men 
that  I  have  seen  allow  them  to  get  cool  are 
some  of  the  Italians  in  this  city,  and  then 
they  get  regularly  mildewed,  and  every- 
body is  laughing  at  them  for  doing  it  in 
that  way.  I  had  intended  to  talk  to-night 
of  the  work  that  we  had  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  this  same  principle, 
but  it  is  getting  late .  But  I  want  to  direct 
your  minds  to  one  or  two  things  that  come 
out  of  all  this  discussion.  The  first  is  that 
you  will  see  that  there  is  not  anybody  here 
that  knows  anything  about  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  difficult  fermentations  last 
vintage.  The  next  thing  is  that  there  is 
nobody  to  show  us  the  remedy,  except  to 
propose,  as  Professor  Hilgard  says,  to  have 
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some  analysis.  Now  these  remedies  that 
are  suitable  for  the  correction  of  the  diffi- 
culties must  be  on  hand  at  once,  and  to 
wait  for  an  analysis  is  altogether  impracti- 
cable. Mr.  Shillaber  telegraphed  down  to 
me  that  the  tanks  were  sticking,  and  what 
was  the  matter.  He  did  not  expect  them 
to  stick  and  other  tanks  were  going  through. 
It  was  too  late  to  get  an  analysis  of  the 
must.  This  analytical  work  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  at  the  time, 
but  there  must  be  one  process  explained  in 
advance  as  to  what  should  be  done.  If 
Professor  Hilgard  can  tell,  in  advance, 
what  to  do  with  tanks  that  are  going  to 
stick,  why  there  is  our  remedy,  and  it 
might  be  of  some  account.  If  he  could 
tell  in  advance  whether  there  is  too  much 
albumen  it  might  be  of  practical  value. 
But  he  does  not  know  and  we  do  not  know 
until  it  has  occurred.  At  first  It  was  sug- 
gested that  there  was  not  albumen  enough 
in  the  wine  and  more  was  added.  But  that 
did  not  seem  to  do  any  good.  Then  we 
tried  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  and 
all  this  work  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry.  I 
never  went  through  such  a  siege  in  my  life 
as  I  did  at  that  time.  We  were  in  corres- 
pondence with  wine  growers  all  over  the 
State.  Last  year  the  supposition  was  ad- 
vanced by  Professor  Hilgard  that  we 
wanted  more  heat  when  the  wine  would  not 
ferment.  He  cited  a  case  at  the  University 
that  would  not  go  through  for  lack  of  heat. 
This  year  he  would  have  a  lower  temper- 
ature. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — Because  in  certain  wines, 
as  I  stated  before,  the  composition  of  the 
grape  makes  the  difference.  In  some  cases 
fermentation  is  most  active  at  60  degrees 
and  in  some  at  75  degrees.  That  is  a  well- 
known  fact  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  different  musts  should  have  accel- 
erated fermentations  at  different  tempera- 
atures. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — There  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
and  one  of  our  difficulties  is  the  difference 
of  the  must.  Mr.  Smith  cites  a  case  from 
a  certain  vineyard  where  he  always  had 
trouble  with  the  grapes.  Professor  Hilgard 
last  year  cited  a  case  of  a  single  tank  that 
would  not  ferment  at  all,  and  Captain 
Mclntyre  cites  cases  that  were  all  right  in 
fermentation  where  the  grapes  were  free 
from  the  blasts  of  the  north  wind,  and 
others  that  fermented  all  wrong  that  were 
out  in  the  north  wind.  Now,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  devise  a  rule  to  tell  grape- 
growers  what  to  do  in  such  cases.  Pro- 
fessor Husman  says  he  has  had  four  years' 
of  experience  and  had  no  trouble  at  all 
Nobody  else  had  any  trouble  in  the  last 
three  years  prior  to  this,  and  then  nobody 
else  had  any  trouble  in  the  same  district 
with  Professor  Husmann.  He  is  right  in  a 
line  with  Mr.  Estee  who  had  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Husmann. — I  beg  your  pardon, 
nearly  all  of  my  neighbors  had  trouble. 


Mr.  Wetmore. — 'There  are  not  many  wine- 
growers in  your  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Husmann. — There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber; there  is  Mr.  Anduran. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — He  is  in  Napa,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  not  had  any  trouble, 

Mr.  Husmann. — I  know  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Then  it  must  be  the 
grapes  and  not  the  weather  for  he  bought 
grapes  of  others. 

Mr.  Husmann. — His  foreman  told  me 
that  they  had  ten  tanks  stuck  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — The  only  thing  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  body  to  is  the 
differences  that  result  under  apparently  the 
same  circumstances.  Mr.  De  Turk  has 
mentioned  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
Santa  Rosa,  while  up  at  Cloverdale  he  had 
difficulty,  and  this  under  exactly  the  same 
process.  Around  the  bay  in  this  district 
there  was  very  little  trouble,  and  not  until 
we  got  some  distance  inland  where  the 
climate  was  very  dry.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  connection  with  the  locality,  and 
the  composition  of  grapes  that  come  from 
certain  soils.  For  instance,  Mr.  Telles  re- 
ported on  this  subject  during  the  time 
when  we  were  all  so  busy,  that  on  certain 
soils  in  Portugal  they  had  difficulty  in 
checking  fermentation  and  on  other  soils 
they  had  not.  I  quite  understand  how 
that  might  be,  that  on  one  soil  you  might 
have  a  very  vigorous  vine,  and  on  another 
a  very  weakly  vine.  But  these  difficulties 
ran  in  streaks,  the  singular  part  of  the 
matter  was  that  they  stuck  all  over  the  State 
on  the  same  day.  We  heard  the  report 
from  Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  Livermore, 
Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma,  and  Napa,  all  in 
one  week,  all  in  one  day.  Now  it  could 
not  be  possible  that  it  could  be  traceable  to 
the  cellars  when  it  was  so  universal,  and 
had  never  been  so  before.  In  some  in- 
stances the  fermentations  went  through  in 
the  worst  cellars.  There  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  Captain  Mclntyre' s  statement 
alone  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  temperature 
solely  for  one  would  go  through  allright  and 
another  standing  close  by  under  the  same 
conditions  would  stick.  In  Mr.  Wheeler's 
cellar  he  had  tanks  stop,  and  outside  in  the 
sun  with  a  temperature  of  110  degrees  he 
had  a  tank  go  through  splendidly. 

We  had  a  lot  of  this  cow-shed  wine,  as  I 
call  it,  made  up  in  Livermore,  wines  that 
are  made  in  cow-sheds,  and  it  was  good 
wine.  Mr.  Fowler  fermented  in  an  open 
shed,  so  did  Mr.  Black,  a  temporary  barn 
that  was  simply  up  and  down  boards.  Mr. 
Paris  did  the  same  thing  ;  so  did  Mr. 
Osterhout.  He  fermented  in  his  barn,  and 
I  believe  it  is  open  on  one  side  Mr.  Crelin 
did  the  same  thing,  and  he  had  not  very 
great  protection  there,  and  wherever  stop- 
pages occurred,  we  found,  as  a  rule,  it  oc- 
curred in  large  packages.  Most  of  the  men 
who  were  making  wine  for  the  first  time 
made  good  wine,  as  men  usually  do,  for  in 
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those  cases  they  make  a  little,  and  as  a 
rule  make  the  best  wine.  That  makes  me 
think  of  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Rose  last 
year.  He  said,  "you  have  made  good  wine, 
or  rather  your  wife  has,  it  was  Zinfandel, 
but  you  will  never  make  it  again ;  I  always 
see  them  make  the  best  wine  first.''  This 
must  be  because  of  the  absence  of  a  large 
winery  and  big  packages,  and  more  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  it.  I  think  the  large 
wineries  and  the  big  packages  cause  us 
the  trouble.  Before  the  vintage  I  was  urg- 
ing the  wine-makers  all  over  the  country  to 
follow  the  southern  rule  of  Portugal,  to 
use  a  shallower  vat,  and  have  shallower 
fermenting  must.  I  especially  noticed  the 
fermentations  at  Douro  where  the  folks 
dance  on  the  must  with  their  skirts  on  hold- 
ing them  up  to  their  knees,  and  they  do  not 
attempt  to  control  the  temperature,  and 
they  keep  a  fiddler  playing  away  all  the 
time.  Mr.  Estee  partially  attributes  his 
success  to  following  this  shallow  fermenta- 
tion. Professor  Hilgard  says  he  had  no 
trouble  in  fermenting.  We  did  not  have  in 
our  cellar  in  the  city  here ;  did  not  have  any 
trouble  at  all.  But  we  fermented  all  our 
musts  in  little  packages,  I  went  up  to  see 
Mr.  Crabb  when  he  was  in  difficulty,  and 
from  one  of  his  tanks  we  drew  out  a  small 
lot  of  wine  that  would  not  ferment,  and 
then  treated  it  the  way  we  were  then  doing, 
and  the  wine  went  through  splendidly,  and 
"we  used  the  same  operation  on  the  tank, 
and  it  would  not  go  through  at  all. 

Mr.  Portal. — I  ferment  in  large  packages 
of  two  thousand  gallons  and  I  had  no  trouble. 
The  temperature  outside  was  100  and  inside 
was  75  and  80. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — There  are  plenty  of  men 
that  succeeded  but  that  does  not  prove  any- 
thing. Mr.  Mclntyre  succeeded  with  some 
of  his  but  that  does  not  explain  why  he  did 
not  succeed  with  others. 

Capt.  Mclntyre. — I  had  some  500  gallon 
packages  that  did  not  go  through  and  along- 
side I  had  500  gallon  packages  that  went 
through. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — There  cannot  be  any  rule 
devised  from  the  experiences  of  last  year. 
I  have  thought  of  it  every  way  and  I  can- 
not find  -an  explanation .  You  cannot  ex- 
plain it  on  the  question  of  soil;  you  cannot 
explain  it  on  the  question  of  sugar,  because 
we  have  must  that  fermented  out  at  30  per 
cent,  easy  enough.  You  can  see  we  exactly 
had  the  same  trouble  as  they  have  had  fre- 
quently in  Spain  and  the  south  of  France, 
and  no  scientist  has  yet  explained  it,  and 
for  which  no  known  remedies  have  been 
applied.  It  is  a  new  thing  for  us  to  study 
and  what  we  need  to  know  is  the  exact  facts. 
We  cannot  advise  people  what  to  do  unless 
we  know  the  facts.  But  one  way  to  learn 
is  to  go  to  these  countries  and  ask  them 
what  they  do  under  similar  circumstances. 
One  of  them  is  to  use  shallow  vats.  I 
think  the  vat  of  the  future  in  the  valleys 
where  we  are  likely  to  have  must  of  over  22 


per  cent,  will  be  so  shallow  that  they  will 
not  carry  must  of  over  18  inches  deep.  In- 
stead of  four  feet  I  would  have  it  two  feet. 
You  cannot  get  it  too  low  for  any  practical 
purpose. 

Mr.  Husraann  — I  would  say  that  my 
vats  are  six  feet  deep.  Not  what  I  would 
choose  but  what  I  found  on  the  place  ;  I 
fill  them  full  aud  have  no  tronbl  . 

Mr.  Portal.- -I  suppose  you  have  read 
the  authorities  that  recommend  large  tanks 
as  giving  b  tter  flavor,  color  and  quality 
and  ferment  slower,  that  is  provid  d  the 
temperature  is  a  proper  one  In  some- 
places  in  France  you  know  they  ferment 
5,000  and  20,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  am  talking  of  countries, 
like  ours. 

Mr.  Portal .—  In  Southern  France,  in  the 
Roussillon  district,  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — They  g<  t  about  ten  per 
cent  of  alcohol  in  their  must  ;  they  do  not 
average  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Portal. — And  the  very  varieties  in 
which  they  get  ten  per  cent  we  do  not  get 
much  more,  that  is  the  Carignan,  the  Ma- 
taro  and  Grenache  don't  go  much  beyond 
that  degree,  and  sometimes  eight  or  nine 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Wetmore — There  are  several  further 
points  connected  with  this  subject  that 
should  be  referred  to  before  -we  adjourn  but 
it  is  getting  late  and  to-morrow  we  will 
continue  the  discussion.  In  the  evening  of 
to-morrow  we  will  take  up  the  question  of 
national  legislation.  To-morrow  morning 
in  taking  up  the  samples  for  examination 
we  will  refer  to  some  of  the  brandies.  This- 
Convention  must  not  adjourn  before  we 
examine  some  of  the  brandies  that  were 
made  experimentally. 

The  Convention  was  then  adjourned  until 
the  following  morning. 


FIFTH    DAY, 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Friday,  March  19,  1886. 
The  President. — I  will  begin  the  opening 
of  this  session  by  announcing  to  you  that 
I  have  been  requested  by  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  California  State  Vinicul- 
tural  Society  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  hearing  here,  and  I  have  concluded 
that  we  would  meet  to-morrow  at  half -past 
one  ;  that  the  meeting  would  be  held  under 
the  active  auspices  of  the  California  State 
Vinticultural  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining new  members  and  discussing  the 
programme  that  we  laid  out,  that  of  foreign 
markets  and  legislation  in  general.  The 
members  of  the  Society  think  that  they 
would  be  able  to  possibly  do  more  service 
or  that  there  would  be  an  extended  benefit 
by  getting  a  more  public  opinion  than  comes 
direct  from  the  Commission.     I  don't  know 
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how  true  this  may  be  but  all  the  members 
of  that  Society,  or  those  who  desire  to  be- 
come members,  will  find  a  list  here.  I  beg 
all  of  you  to  come  here  to-morrow  at  half- 
past  one,  as  many  of  you  as  possibly  can, 
and  join  that  Association,  and  give  it  some 
new  life.  The  field  is  large  enough  for 
work  and  those  who  are  not  members,  or 
don't  desire  to  be  members,  are  requested 
to  be  present  at  any  rate,  so  as  to  hare  as 
large  an  assemblage  as  possible.  The  re- 
quest received  by  me  is  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing language .: 

San  Francisco,  March  19,  1886. 

Arpad  Haraszthy,  Esq.,  President  State 
Vinicultural  Society  : — Deab  Sib  : — The  un- 
dersigned respectfully  request  you  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  State  Vinicultural  Society, 
during  the  present  sessions  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  State  Commission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  measures  necessary  to 
the  further  increase  of  the  markets  for  Cal- 
ifornia wines  and  brandies. 

Chas.  Kohleb. 
Chas.  A.   Wetmobe. 
Geo.  West. 
I.  DeTubk. 
Chas.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Portal. — Then,  I  move  that  any  gen- 
tleman who  signed  the  last  petition  be  al- 
lowed five  minutes  to  express  the  object  he 
had  in  signing  it. 

The  President. — I  do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary. You  can  make  a  motion  to-morrow 
and  then  explain  it  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Portal. — I  make  it  because  some  of 
us  will  not  be  here  to-morrow. 

The  President.— Why,  that  will  be  the 
most  important  meeting  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Portal.— Even  by  taking  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  of  our  time,  how  many  will  go 
home  satisfied.  There  seems  to  be  some 
confusion.  I  am  satisfied  we  have  to  work 
together  or  die  together. 

The  President. — They  cannot  organize  on 
one  day.  You  have  a  new  programme. 
Here  are  the  by-laws.  One  of  the  directors 
is  dead.  Here  is  an  organization  which 
you  see  you  have  in  your  own  hands.  The 
President  of  that  is  myself.  I  must  state 
that  I  cannot  serve  in  that  capacity.  I 
have  now  more  to  do  than  I  ought  to  have. 
We  will  have  to  postpone  this  subject  until 
to-morrow.  We  will  now  continue  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  which  was  discussed 
yesterday.  I  was  unavoidably  absent, 
which  I  very  much  regretted.  I  will  call 
upon  Mr.  Wetmore  to  make  some  remarks, 
upon  the  fermentations  of  the  last  season, 
continuing  the  subject  he  was  on  last  even- 
ing. 

MB.  WETMOBE. 

I  was  engaged  last  evening  in  making  some 
suggestions  upon  the  work  done  by  our  Com- 
mission and  also  at  the  University,  which  I 
would  like  to  continue.  I  do  not  feel  quite 
well  nor  feel  in  the  mood  for  a  proper  pres- 
entation of  the  work  that  we  undertook  to  do 


in  the  last  year.  I  have  been  away  so  long  and 
lost  the  train  of  the  work,  and  since  I  have 
been  home  I  have  not  been  in  good  health 
nor  have  I  had  time  to  post  myself  upon 
what  has  been  done.  But  before  we  leave 
there  is  one  absorbing  subject  on  which 
something  more  ought  to  be  said  ;  that  is, 
the  one  we  were  discussing  yesterday  in 
relation  to  arrested  fermentations.  This 
question  is  not  a  question  of  the  past.  It 
is  a  question  of  every  year  to  come  ex- 
cepting occasional  years.  As  I  said  a  year 
ago,  when  the  question  came  up  of  difficult 
fermentation,  we  are  subject  in  California 
to  exceptions,  and  those  who  remember 
back  more  than  three  years  know  this  to  be 
true.  A  good  many  thought  they  had  im- 
proved in  their  methods  of  fermentation 
when  the  real  fact  was  the  climate  or  some- 
thing else  had  improved  and  made  easier 
the  fermenting.  There  are  sections  of  the 
State  where  it  is  always  difficult  to  ferment 
and  ferment  thoroughly  and  I  have  never 
known  any  exception,  but  what  caused  the 
difficult  fermentation  is  the  problem  before 
us.  It  came  upon  us  so  suddenly  laat  year 
and  the  season  was  so  short,  that  one 
question  after  another  arose  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  all 
that  Had  to  be  done.  It  will  probably  take 
another  year  or  two  or  three  more  years 
before  we  arrive  at  the  bottom  facts.  It  is 
so  difficult  to  get  correct  information  on  the 
subject.  One  man  thinks  it  is  his  method 
that  saves  him  from  trouble.  Like  Mr. 
Husmann  last  night,  he  detailed  his  method 
and  thought  it  was  that  that  saved  him  any 
trouble,  but  other  gentlemen  who  had  their 
wine  "stuck"  had  the  same  treatment,  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  treatment,  but  be- 
fore another  year  goes  by  we  ought  not  to 
pass  the  time  without  jotting  in  our  memory 
what  did  actually  happen,  for  we  are  apt  to 
forget,  so  that  before  any  other  difficulty 
occurs  we  can  refer  to  our  notes  and  refresh 
our  memories.  It  was  supposed  by  some 
that  the  high  temperature  in  the  fermenting 
room  caused  the  trouble.  That  was  utterly 
dissipated  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  here 
yesterday,  and  it  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
not  worth  discussing — that  the  phenomena 
took  place  in  all  kinds  of  cellars.  None  of 
the  fermentations  in  our  office  were  arrested,, 
but  those  thst  we  experimented  upon  that 
we  did  not  expect  to  finish,  done  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  whether  they  would 
stop ;  that  is,  we  selected  some  Mission 
grapes  that  were  stopping  at  Stockton,  and 
to  see  whether  they  would  stop  under  other 
treatment,  they  sent  them  here  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Husmann. — Will  you  allow  me  to 
make  a  slight  correction  ?  I  think  you 
stated  just  now  that  I  said  it  was  my  method 
that  brought  my  wines  through.  I  stated 
distinctly  here,  and  I  believe  everyone 
understood  me,  that  I  could  not  say  whether 
it  was  the  climatic  conditions,  the  condition 
of  my  fermenting  room,    or    the  method 
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I  followed,  which  carried  my  wines  through. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  stated  that  the  method 
he  adopted  was  precisely  the  same  that 
others  adopted,  so  consequently  there  was 
no  moral  to  be  drawn  from  his  experience. 

Mr.  Husmann. — You' did  state,  however, 
that  I  said  that  I  thought  my  method 
carried  me  through. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — If  I  did,  I  will  take  it 
all  back,  and  say  that  you  explained  what 
your  method  was,  and  from  such  experience 
nothing  was  learned,  for  other  men  follow- 
ing the  same  method  had  different  results. 
As  to  the  size  of  the  packages  also,  while  in 
the  main  it  is  generally  found  that  shallow 
packages  ferment  the  best,  yet  there  were 
small  packages,  as  I  stated  here,  that  re- 
fused to  ferment.  Such  a  case  took  place 
at  the  University  a  year  ago  as  reported  by 
Professor  Hilgard  when  a  lot  of  must  would 
not  ferment  at  all.  Such  a  case  was  found 
by  us.  Alongside  of  it,  the  same  must  to 
which  we  had  added  some  tannin,  went 
through  excellently.  The  size  of  the  pack- 
ages therefore  is  not  the  controlling  element, 
although  anything  that  is  known  to  assist 
fermentation  will  be  of  advantage  to  difficult 
ones.  In  some  cases  the  fermentations, 
when  they  stuck,  were  aroused  and  got 
through.  In  others  they  would  not  work  at 
all,  no  matter  what  you  did.  Even  the  ad- 
dition of  fresh  must  would  not  start  them . 
So  that  the  addition  of  fresh  must  was  not 
in  all  cases  a  sufficient  remedy.  I  believe, 
with  Mr.  Portal,  that  the  blending  of  the 
different  grapes  in  fermentation  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  precautionary  advantage, 
for  if  the  trouble  arose  at  all,  as  we  thought 
in  the  vineyard,  it  generally  arose  with  cer- 
tain grapes.  So  with  three  or  four  together 
we  had  a  chance  of  having  the  difficulty  per- 
tinent to  one  overcome  by  another.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  has  something  to  do  with  it 
— the  amount  of  sugar  we  have  to  account 
for.  If  they  are  blended,  the  good  fermen- 
tations ferment  fairly  well  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  sugar.  What  the  trouble  was,  we 
tried  to  find  out  by  experimental  methods. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  due 
to  a  lack  of  albuminous  matter,  and  in  some 
cases  the  addition  of  that  ingredient  was 
perfectly  successful.  On  others  the  same 
method  was  tried,  and  it  would  not  work  at 
all.  Then,  later  on,  by  an  examination  of 
the  sediment,  I  became  satisfied  that  instead 
of  there  being  a  lack  of  albiminous  matter 
there  was  really  an  excess.  The  experience 
of  Mr.  Pellet  of  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Co. 
was  the  most  suggestive.  Following  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Morel  (who  died 
however  before  imparting  his  process  to 
anyone),  he  watched  the  must  before  stop- 
ping. When  it  was  found  they  were  being 
checked,  they  were  immediately  runoff  into 
another  tank  with  fresh  must,  the  difference 
of  that  being,  that  they  did  not  allow  the 
re-fermentation  to  take  place  on  the  old 
pomace.     I    noticed    that   in  cases  where 


the  must  was  taken  off — or  the  juice  was 
taken  out  of  some  of  these  tanks  that  were 
stuck — they  went  through  easily.  Many  of 
the  wine  growers  told  me  that  when  their 
wines  were  stuck  and  they  drew  them  off 
they  fermented  all  right.  The  fermenting 
on  the  old  must  seemed  to  be  the  trouble. 
Where  they  had  fresh  must  they  had  less 
trouble. 

I  suggest  again,  with  the  risk  of  being 
critizised,  as  I  have  every  year,  when  I 
suggested  something  for  study,  and  not  as 
a  rule,  that  this  may  be  the  cause;  that 
owing  to  the  climatic  change  that  took 
place  on  every  side,  the  germs  that  pro- 
duced the  fermentation  were  in  an  un- 
healthy condition,  requiring  something  to 
put  them  back  into  normal  working  order. 
If  that  theory  is  true,  it  would  account  for 
the  fact  that  in  the  presence  of  the  old 
pomace  in  a  large  tank,  by  simply  adding 
new  yeast  and  new  must  we  did  not  get  a 
satisfactory  result,  in  many  cases,  for  the 
reason  that  the  yeast  was  already  diseased 
by  what  was  already  in  there.  There  are  a 
thousand  ways  of  supposing  how  the 
trouble  occurred.  But  this  idea  is  also  cor- 
roborated by  the  influence  that  the  tannin 
seemed  to  have  on  it.  We  have  tried  a 
great  many  yeasts  in  the  office  to  test  them. 
Wherever  we  added  tannin  to  the  yeast  in 
fermentation,  we  seemed  to  have  a  healthy 
sound,  vinous  development,  and  no  dis- 
ease. Now  that  train  of  thought  in  look- 
ing for  the  remedy  was  suggested  to  me, 
by  reading  the  circular  of  a  house  in  Paris 
that  sells  what  they  call  oeno-tannin,a  tannin 
derived  from  the  grapes  but  how  I  do  not 
know.  We  sent  some  time  before  the  vint- 
age to  France  and  got  a  small  sample,  which 
happened  to  come  in  very  handy  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  for  we  tested  it  to  see  whether 
their  claim  was  correct.  They  claimed  that 
it  would  not  only  increase  the  color,  but 
assist  fermentation  or  promote  it,  ana  the 
important  use  was  not,  as  some  supposed, 
in  clarifying  wines,  but  in  fermentation.  It 
was  indespensable,  they  claimed,  in  the 
manufacture  of  wine  from  raisins,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part  of  France  where 
they  had  a  high  degree  of  sugar  in  the  must. 
After  getting  the  material  here,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  we  had  something  similar  in  the 
conditions  of  our  must;  a  great  deal  of  the 
sugar  in  the  grapes  had  been  converted  al- 
most to  the  consistency  of  sugar  in  raisins, 
which  is  known  to  be  difficult  to  ferment. 
We  therefore  tried  it,  and  in  every  case  we 
had  a  fine  healthy  fermentation  and  no  dis- 
ease, but  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  it  on  a 
large  scale.  We  had  not  material  enough — 
we  had  only  a  small  lot.  It  was  too  late  to 
suggest  the  general  use  of  tannin.  We  how- 
ever made  experiments  to  see  whether  the 
ordinary  tannin  that  can  be  purchased,  made 
from  nut  galls,  would  operate  in  the  same 
way.  We  took  two  tubs  of  yeast  to  see  how 
great  an  amount  of  tannin  it  would  take  to 
arrest  the  fermentation,  as  we  had  been  led 
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to  believe  that  tannin  arrested  fermentation. 
We  began  by  adding  small  portions,  and 
kept  adding  until  we  got  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  tannin  to  a  hundred  pounds  of 
liquid,  made  of  water  and  sugar,  a  little 
cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid  and  the 
more  we  put  in,  the  better  was  the  fermen- 
tation all  the  time.  We  did  not  find  a  limit, 
as  the  material  gave  out,  and  we  had  some- 
thing else  to  do.  It  has,  however,  thoroughly 
satisfied  me,  by  our  many  rapid  experiments, 
that  there  was  no  danger  that  the  use  of 
tannin  would  check  f  ermentotions.  I  learned 
in  France  when  I  was  there  in  1878  that 
even  ordinary  tannin  was  coming  into  use 
as  a  substitute  for  gypsum.  I  wrote  about 
it  at  the  time,  but  not  having  had  these 
difficulties  to  encounter  for  the  iast  three  or 
four  years,  it  partially  escaped  my  memory. 
I  believe  in  that  one  item  alone  you  have 
got  your  remedy.  In  most  of  the  grapes, 
where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  sugar,  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  acid,  and  I  believe  that 
the  varieties  of  grapes  that  are  known  to  be 
difficult  to  ferment,  ought  all  to  ferment  by 
the  addition  of  tannin.  We  ought  to  try 
and  get  the  pure  wine  tannin,  still  I  do  not 
think  that  the  nut  gall  tannin  is  objectiona- 
ble, for  after  using  it  we  seemed  to  lose  all 
trace  of  it. 

On  this  subject  I  dont  think  books  will 
aid  you  much.  A  few  years  ago  I  thought 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  scientific  books 
on  the  subject  of  wine  making  that  was  clear 
and  distinct,  but  the  more  I  read  them,  the 
less  I  find  their  deductions  to  be  true .  So 
I  read  in  a  well  known  work  that  the  albu- 
men goes  down  with  the  precipitate.  I  used 
several  glass  jars  to  see  what  the  effect  of 
the  precipitate  was  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
wines  that  were  lowest  in  tannin  had  most 
in  the  precipitate.  The  addition  of  the  tan- 
nin disappears  to  the  taste  and  produces  a 
perfectly  bright  and  clear  wine. 

The  President.—  There  is  one  mechanical 
reason  why  it  would  be  less  in  the  bottom 
than  otherwise,  that  is,  because  the  tannin 
has  the  power  of  contracting  the  sediment. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  noticed  we  had  not  as 
much  lees  in  those  that  we  put  the  tannin 
in  as  we  did  in  the  others.  It  may  have 
been  still  in  the  pomace,  and  less  there.  I 
am  however  satisfied  that  that  is  our  lead- 
ing remedy,  as  a  precaution,  and  it  is  a  good 
one,  anyhow.  As  I  explained  yesterday — 
there  may  be  some  here  now  that  were  not 
here  yesterday,  and  I  will  therefore  re-state 
some  of  the  things  I  then  said — the  effect 
on  the  color  is  peculiar.  The  natural  tan- 
nin of  the  wine  produces  the  color.  It  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  color,  that 
in  adding  tannin,  you  clarify  immediately 
if  you  do  not  want  to  reduce  the  color.  I 
think  that  is  coroborated  by  the  fact  that  I 
found  in  many  cases  where  the  wines  were 
of  a  deep  color,  that  by  frothing  they  would 
run  over,  and  a  great  deal  of  color  be  lost. 
I  put  that  foam  into  a  re-solution  of  tannin 
and  it  was  all  dissolved. 


The  next  thing  I  found  that  seemed  to 
show  the  line  of  remedies  was,  what  Mr. 
Crabb  suggested  the  other  day.  It  was  one 
of  the  last  things  to  occur  to  nim  during  the 
vintage,  that  we  crush  our  grapes  too  much 
where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  sugar.  In 
all  cases  where  I  have  seen  but  little  crush- 
ing, I  have  seen  the  least  trouble  in  the 
high  degrees  of  wine.  The  lot  of  wine  tnat 
went  through  so  evenly  for  Eollo  Wheeler 
was  not  crushed  at  all.  There  was  26  per 
cent,  sugar  and  it  stood  in  the  sun  where 
he  said  the  temperature  in  the  must  went 
up  to  110  degrees.  Up  in  Livermore  the 
wines  that  were  fermented  there,  by  those 
who  were  making  their  first  wines  this  year 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances — 
none  of  them  having  a  decent  cellar  to  work 
in,  were  mostly  simply  stemmed,  and  but 
slightly  crushed.  Why  that  operates  so  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say.  It  may  be  by 
reason  of  the  pulpy  matter  being  distributed 
so  far  from  the  must,  and  the  juice  being 
distributed  so  evenly  through  the  pulp.  The 
fermentation  starts  more  gradually,  but  I 
won't  undertake  to  say  how  it  happens,  but 
such  seems  to  be  the  case.  Then  a  little 
cream  of  tartar,  I  believe,  in  many  wines, 
especially  in  those  which  on  analysis  show 
the  probability  of  being  a  little  light  in 
acid,  such  as  the  Mission,  would  be  of  great 
advantage.  The  highest  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  live  germs  say  that  potash  is  the 
essential  element  for  the  life  of  the  yeast 
plant;  without  it  you  cannot  ferment.  The 
addition  of  cream  of  tartar  is  reasonably  as- 
sumed to  be  a  good  thing,  for  those  who  fer- 
ment in  tanks  that  have  had  cream  of  tartar 
sticking  around  the  sides  seem  to  have  good 
fermentations.  Tartaric  acid  in  wines  that 
seem  to  be  deficient  is  also  advised.  I  know 
some  who  have  tried  more  objectionable 
remedies,  which  I  would  not  recommend, 
but  they  were  very  useful  to  study 
as  experiments  to  understand  the  action  on 
the  yeast;  for  instance,  in  some  cases  I 
found  a  little  sulphuric  acid  assisted.  The 
sulphuric  acid  is  taken  up  by  the  potash  in 
the  wine  and  forms  sulphate  of  potash.  If 
it  is  not  in  excess  it  will  not  stay  in  the 
wine  as  free  sulphuric  acid.  How  that  op- 
erates to  benefit  the  wine  I  do  not  know, 
but  sulphuric  acid  does  operate  to  advan- 
tage, and  especially  so  in  wines  of  high 
degree.  I  had,  this  afternoon,  a  little 
yeast  here  to  show  you  an  experiment.  To 
one  lot  I  added  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and 
left  the  other  without,  and  you  will  find 
that  sulphuric  acid  does  not  stop  fermenta- 
tion. The  influence  of  the  acid,  however, 
over  the  health  of  the  yeast,  seems  to  be 
the  important  thing.  I  find  in  Bassett's 
book,  in  the  year  1852,  upon  a  discussion 
dated  that  time,  where  he  was  first  giving 
his  views  to  the  public  about  fermentation, 
or  when  his  views  were  first  promulgated, 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  many  germs, 
but  in  one  germ  and  the  different  forms  of 
disease  he  considered  to  be   the  result   of 
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the  diseased  forms  of  that  germ.  He  dem- 
•onstrated  very  satisfactorily,  and  I  have 
tried  his  experiments,  that  where  the  germs 
were  assisted  they  would  not  run  into  dis- 
eased forms.  If  you  take  any  ordinary 
yeast  and  put  some  chalk  into  it  you  get  a 
lactic  fermentation.  It  stirs  the  life  where 
the  diseased  germs  are.  While  the  yeast 
germs  were  active  the  others  did  not  act  at 
all.  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  their  being 
•diseased  that  the  trouble  occurred.  This  is 
partially  corroborated  by  the  difference 
after  our  first  rains.  We  had  evenness  of 
fermentation  up  to  our  first  rains,  but  as 
soon  as  we  got  grapes  after  the  rain,  the 
acetic  fermentations  started  in,  and  we  had 
trouble  with  our  experiments.  Wine  from 
Cloverdale  that  was  shown  yesterday,  but 
which  is  sound,  started  at  once  with  the 
acetic  fermentation.  We  sprinkled  chalk 
on  it  many  times,  and  it  seems  to  be  all 
right  how  that  it  has  gone  through,  indi- 
cating that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  development  of  the  yeast.  There  is 
too  much  faith  given,  1  find,  to  the  idea 
of  the  action  of  the  yeast  as  usually  under- 
stood. It  is  often  assumed  that  Pasteur  has 
explained  all  these  things.  He  has  not 
-done  anything  of  the  kind.  He  has  only 
explained  that  under  certain  forms  of  devel- 
opment, or  changes  in  wine  or  must,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  certain  germs  are  found;  for 
instance,  he  found  that  the  lactic  fermenta- 
tions was  produced  by  certain  germs,  and 
that  is  all  he  found.  He  does  not  say  any- 
thing more  about  it.  In  his  argument  on 
the  mycoderma  vini  and  the  mycoderma 
aceti  he  finds  that  certain  wines  go  to  vine- 
gar by  the  action  of  the  germs  that  can  be 
found  there.  The  treatment  of  white 
wines  that  are  intended  for  Sherries,  with 
the  proper  amount  of  tannin,  such  as  is 
gotten  from  the  seeds  of  the  grapes  will 
probably  very  largely  preserve  it. 

As  1  was  saying,  when  you  come  to  ex- 
amine the  books  of  all  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  you  will  find  lots  of 
rules  that  are  in  conflict  with  others  that 
are  based  on  the  opinions  of  the  man  who 
writes  them,  and  not  on  scientific  investi- 
gation. You  will  find  in  the  books  that 
must  wont  ferment  with  36  per  cent,  of 
sugar.  We  have  fermented  the  condensed 
must  this  year  with  35  per  cent.  You  have 
been  told  that  you  cannot  ferment  out  more 
than  14  or  15  per  cent  of  alcohol.  We 
have  fermented  out  16  per  cent,  and  how 
much  more  we  might  have  I  cannot  tell.  We 
have  been  told  that  fermentation  will  stop 
when  there  is  20  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
There  are  cases  where  actual  verification 
seems  to  upset  the  theories.  Mr.  Haraszthy 
was  telling  me  of  a  case  where  the  wines 
would  not  ferment  themselves,  and  then  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  water,  they  will  re- 
ferment  and  turn  to  vinegar.  These  are 
difficulties  that  are  not  explained.  Our 
difficulty  is,  that  the  world  is  confused  with 
rules  that  have  no  foundation  except  in  the 


locality  from  which  they  emanate.  In  a 
certain  place  you  can  do  a  thing  that  in 
another  place  with  the  same  grape  you  can- 
not do.  Pasteur  does  not  pretend  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Pinot  grape  would  turn  to 
vinegar  and  Trousseau  wines  would  not. 
It  occurred  to  me  to  try  whether  our  Trous- 
seau would  do  the  same,  and  I  cannot 
make  the  vinegar  out  of  them  to  save  my 
life.  I  find  that  property  belongs  to  grape, 
but  what  that  property  is  nobody  seems  to 
know.  The  reason  of  that  probably  is, 
that  in  Spain  and  the  south  ot  France  and 
Italy,  there  has  not  been,  until  recently,  any 
real  research  into  these  difficulties,  and  the 
books  that  have  been  written  upon  the 
subject  have  been  wrttten  on  the  Rhine  in 
the  district  of  Burgundy  and  Bordeaux, 
where  the  summer  rains  make  the  fermen- 
tations easy.  We  have  to  learn  something 
from  practice  that  we  cannot  get  from 
reading.  We  met  a  gentleman  who  was 
engaged  in  trying  to  restore  some  of  those 
wines  that  we  were  trying  to  get  through,  a 
man  from  Sitz,  and  he  did  it  with  a  pre- 
tence of  a  great  mystery.  We  found,  on 
examination,  that  his  whole  secret  was  in 
mixing  and  pumping,  and  the  wines  went 
through  readily.  His  practice  was  with 
wines  that  were  not  going  through  to  mix 
those  that  contained  one  per  cent  of  sugar 
with  those  that  had  three  per  cent.,  and 
pumping  them  over  and  over,  and  working 
them  in  that  way.  When  I  had  asked 
some  of  these  Frenchmen  as  to  what  was 
their  practice  in  the  cellar  they  said  that 
they  whipped  them  and  whipped  them. 
They  gave  them  a  severe  whipping,  as  they 
termed  it,  and  keep  it  up  all  the  winter, 
and  that  kind  of  disturbance  of  the  wine 
seems  to  break  up  the  wine  into  its  element 
and  complete  the  fermentation.  So  that  I 
should  say  the  proper  thing  to  do  immedi- 
ately after  such  a  vintage  as  we  have  had, 
and  nearly  all  our  vintages,  is  the  frequent 
racking  during  the  winter,  for  we  save  by 
this  the  difficulties  of  a  little  unfermented 
matter  in  our  wines.  The  racking  of  wines, 
I  believe,  will  have  to  be  followed  a  great 
deal  more  frequently  than  has  been  the 
custom.  At  our  little  cellar,lon  the  4th  of 
January,  before  I  went  away,  I  observed 
that  about  four  or  five  days  before  a  rain- 
storm, when  the  wine  was  perfectly  clear, 
a  clouding  over  and  muddiness.  I  ob- 
served the  same  thing  in  the  cellar  under 
my  house  where  I  had  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred gallons.  I  observed  the  wine  became 
cloudy,  indicating  climatic  changes.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  changes  of 
last  year  injured  them  in  some  way.  I 
have  observed,  every  time  we  had  a  rain- 
storm coming  on,  the  same  change  in  the 
fermentation.  In  other  words,  we  have 
during  our  winter  a  succession  of  so  many 
springs,  so  that  in  the  spring  time,  just  as 
the  weather  has  changed,  when  our  wines 
begin  to  start  up,  they  get  cloudy.  The 
wine  should  have  been  racked  before  that 
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time.  Now,  prior  to  that,  in  the  winter, 
there  are  several  changes  different  to  those 
of  France,  and  after  every  appearance  of 
muddiness,  I  think  we  ought  to  rack.  This 
racking  of  the  wines  in  the  spring,  most 
of  them,  I  think,  will  be  omitted 
during  the  coming  month.  Just  as  soon  as 
they  settle  down  and  the  weather  becomes 
clear,  or  soon  after  that  they  ought  to  rack 
again.  In  France  they  have  a  general  rcile 
to  do  it  in  June  ;  then  in  August,  regulat- 
ing it  by  the  action  of  the  sap  in  the  vines, 
for  when  the  cessation  of  the  sap  takes 
place,  it  is  well  known  by  the  vine  growers 
that  it  is  time  to  rack.  This  occurs  usually 
in  August,  the  latter  part  of  August,  when 
the  leaves  are  getting  brown  the  wine  is  be- 
coming muddy  again,  then  repeat  the 
racking.  Then  just  before  the  rains,  rack 
again  and  keep  that  up.  We  have  yet  to 
construct  our  rules.  The  French  have 
theirs  already  established.  It  is  a  good  rule 
to  rack  after  one  of  these  disturbances  and 
before  another.  The  reason  of  this  lies  in 
the  wine,  for  it  is  within  itself  that  it  creates 
the  trouble.  There  are  more  or  less  dead 
germs,  diseased,  and  it  is  from  these 
diseased  germs  we  mainly  find  the  diseased 
fermentations. 

The  experiments  that  were  undertaken  in 
regard  to  sherries  we  believed  would  be  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Sherry  as  you  all 
understand  is  wine  put  into  a  cask  and  the 
bung  left  out  so  that  the  atmosphere  can 
work  upon  the  wine.  The  cask  is  never 
filled  as  for  other  dry  wines.  Without  the 
action  of  the  air  you  would  not  have  any 
sherry.  A  large  part  of  the  wine  however, 
would  turn  to  vinegar  under  that  treatment. 
Now,  experiments  show  that  from  the  same 
ground  the  product  of  one  vine  can  be 
treated  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  and 
another  cannot.  It  is  consequently  purely 
a  matter  of  experiment,  to  find  out  which 
varieties  are  suitable  for  the  making  of 
sherries.  There  are  however  local  causes 
that  of  course  influence  the  work.  Last 
year  I  saw  a  report  of  wine  from  Eldorado 
county  ;  Zinfandel  claret  that  was  kept  for 
eight  months  on  tap  without  any  sign  of 
sherry  being  formed.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
district  that  could  naturally  keep  an  ordin- 
ary wine  a  long  time.  Dr.  Stillman  told  me 
of  a  sample  of  second  crop  of  Zinfandel, 
which  though  he  had  had  it  in  an  open  shed 
all  the  time,  and  the  cask  not  full,  did  not 
spoil.  The  same  wine  in  one  locality  will 
go  to  vinegar  where  others  can  be  kept. 

We  have  undertaken  to  test  some  of  our 
products  that  seem  to  bear  a  relation  to  the 
sherries  of  Spain.  The  first  was  our  Gold- 
en Chasselas,  which  gives  excellent  promise. 
Verdelho  we  know  will  make  good  sherry. 
We  have  also  tried  some  Sauvignon.  Co- 
lombar  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  keep  in  that  way.  Those  that  we  suc- 
ceed with  would  be  suitable  for  planting. 
I  have  some  wine  on  exhibition,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  tried  or  not,  that 


I  have  kept  for  two  years  from  a  white  wine 
made  by  Mr.  West  at  Stockton.  It  was 
given  to  me  with  a  couple  of  barrels  of  wine 
to  use  for  my  men.  Part  of  it  I  used,  and 
then  I  found  it  would  not  turn  to  vinegar 
by  exposure,  and  I  have  moved  it  around 
considerably.  Finally  before  the  fall,  as  it 
was  getting  into  a  drinkable  condition,  I 
fortified  it,  but  before  that  it  had  not  been 
fortified  at  all. 

I  mentioned  this,  for  it  is  a  line  of  indus- 
try that  has  not  been  touched  at  all.  This 
is  a  country  that  ought  to  make  good  sher- 
ries. What  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  some 
of  the  wine  that  you  have  made,  which  you 
think  has  somewhat  of  the  sherry  proper- 
ties, and  leave  the  bung  loose,  and  put  the 
cask  in  a  place  where  it  gets  plenty  of  heat, 
but  not  too  much.  Put  it  in  the  kitchen 
near  the  stove  if  necessary.  I  caution  you 
however,  if  you  undertake  these  experi- 
ments, not  to  be  frightened  if  you  have 
some  little  active  fermentation.  It  all  dis- 
appears. I  had  that  experience,  and  at  one 
time  thought  that  my  wine  was  utterly 
spoiled.  Now  it  is  truly  delicious  and  of  a 
line  flavor.  Another  thing  I  noticed,  proba- 
bly incident  to  the  cramped  quarters  of  our 
office.  We  made  a  lot  of  wine  under  the 
same  difficulties  that  Prof.  Hilgard  did  in 
small  packages.  It  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  do  it  in  tanks,  and  this  year  we 
tried  in  tubs.  At  the  time  of  our  last  con- 
vention, we  found  several  packages  that 
positively  smelt  of  vinegar,  and  we  reject- 
ed them.  All  we  rejected  we  put  into  a 
passage  way,  for  convenience,  we  supposed 
they  were  utterly  ruined  and  sour.  They 
lay  in  the  passage  way  unnoticed  for  want 
of  time  to  dispose  of  them,  and  we  did  not 
think  to  look  at  them  until  this  summer. 
We  then  brought  them  out  and  found  them 
in  perfect  condition  with  no  trace  or  smell 
of  vinegar.  I  find  that  state  of  affairs  also 
referred  to  in  one  of  the  books  which  I  have 
read  on  the  subject — that  such  manifesta- 
tions are  found  elsewhere.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  scared  if  you  find  a  little  vinegar 
formed.  It  may  form  and  cease,  and  the 
excess  of  acetic  acid  will  disappear. 

The  President. — Did  you  notice  that  in 
more  than  one  grape  ? 

M.  Wetmore. — Yes  in  many. 

The  President. — Did  you  have  it  in  the 
Mission  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Yes. 

The  President. — In  Malvoisia  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — No  I  did  not  try  them, 
but  in  the  Trousseau  and  Zinfandel. 

The  President. — What  was  the  strength 
of  the  Zinfandel  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — 22  in  sugar. 

The  President. — That  did  not  change  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Did  not  go  to  vinegar. 
It  seemed  to  go  somewhat  and  then  came 
back. 

The  President. — Did  you  test  it  for  acid 
afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — No  sir. 
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The  President. — Could  yon  drink  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Yes. 

The  President. — What  was  the  tempera- 
ture, the  mean  temperature  during  the  time 
it  was  exposed  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Between  60  and  70  de- 
grees. I  mentioned  my  own  experience  in 
the  matter,  and  what  I  have  read  on  the 
subject  of  other  peoples  experience,  and  I 
find  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing.  I  ought 
to  say  of  course  in  this  connection  while  I 
am  talking  about  our  experiments,  that  the 
actual  work  of  our  Commission  was  done 
by  my  brother  all  the  time.  Mr.  Wheeler, 
the  Secretary,  was  unavoidably  absent,  and 
my  brother  came  in  as  assistant  to  take  his 
place  and  carry  on  the  experiments,  and  he 
can  tell  more  about  the  details  than  I .  He 
has  all  the  records.  Everything  however 
that  came  up  of  a  difficult  nature  was 
brought  to  my  attention  and  I  was  consult- 
ed about  it.  In  connection  with  our  sherry 
experiments,  in  trying  to  find  wines  that  can 
be  made  into  sherries  naturally,  we  have 
taken  a  gas  stove  and  put  it  into  a  small 
room  and  heated  the  room  ;  at  first,  we 
brought  the  heat  up  to  about  130  or  140  de- 
grees, then  allowed  it  to  fall  to  100  or  110, 
and  kept  the  wines  in  that  room  from  25  to 
70  days.  We  have  a  sample  here  of  the 
product,  not  to  show  how  sherry  can  be 
made  in  a  short  time,  for  by  leaving  them 
in  a  heated  room  for  a  week  as  we  have 
done,  they  show  the  sherry  characteristics, 
the  Verdelho  particularly,  but  the  object 
was  to  ascertain  while  we  were  attempting 
to  make  sherries  by  the  heating  process 
which  were  the  most  promising,  the  Ver- 
delho is  promising  and  I  think  also  the 
Golden  Chasselas.  This  is  a  line  of  experi- 
ments which  ought  to  be  conducted  by  wine 
growers  all  over  the  State,  for  it  is  valuable 
to  them.  Take  for  instance  the  foothills, 
where  the  wine  growers  have  poor  facilities 
for  taking  care  of  dry  wines,  if  they  could 
take  care  of  sherries  it  would  be  very  sim- 
ple wine'making  for  them,  and  a  relief  to  a 
very  large  area,  and  very  much  easier  than 
trying  to  practice  dry  wine  making  under 
their  disadvantageous  circumstances.  And 
there  is  a  positive  market  for  good  sher- 
ries, in  the  East  it  was  repeatedly  asked  of 
me,  "Have  you  any  good  sherries.''  That 
was  by  people  who  travel  more  or  less,  and 
know  what  the  fine  Spainish  sherry  is,  that 
is  produced  by  the  natural  process. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Smith. — Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience with  the  Mission  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — You  might  make  a  good 
common  bar-room  Sherry  out  of  it,  but  for 
a  fine  table  Sherry  it  has  not  the  bouquet. 
The  ether  is  not  in  it. 

Mr.  Smith. — I  saw  one  lot  that  came 
from  Elk  Grove,  from  the  Sacramento 
valley.  It  was  kept  in  a  shed  and  it  devel- 
oped a  very  strong  Sherry  flavor.  When  I 
was  living  in  Sonora,  I  sent  up  here  to  get 
a  keg  of  California  wine.  Some  of  it  was 
laid  away  in  bottles  for  two  or  three  years, 


and  after  a  year  or  so  it  developed  a  very 
strong  Sherry  flavor. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — The  Tannic  wine,  so- 
called,  which  we  exhibited  yesterday, 
ought,  I  believe,  to  attract  more  attention 
than  anything  that  we  have  done.  The 
manufacture  of  this  tannic  wine  can  be  ac- 
complished by  two  operations,  first,  by  add- 
ing imported  tannin,  or  instead  of  using 
that  you  can  use  the  natural  tannic  that 
belongs  to  your  grapes,  dissolved  in  a  little 
spirits.  How  to  prepare  this  to  the  best 
advantage  we  cannot  state  without  a  little 
more  experience,  for  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
recent  study.  I  believe,  however,  that 
washing  the  pomace  with  a  high  degree  of 
spirits  is  the  better  method,  but  we  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  would  not  lose  the 
color  and  the  flavor  by  getting  too  high, 
so  we  washed  the  pomace  in  proof  spirits. 
The  higher  the  degree  of  alcohol  the  more 
tannin  can  be  dissolved .  Somebody  by  ex- 
periment can  perhaps  find  out  how  to  get 
at  the  virtues  of  the  pomace.  In  some 
cases,  probably,  all  you  want  is  tannin,  in 
other  cases  you  want  tannin  and  color.  By 
using  this  in  your  December  rackings  on 
your  wines,  to  help  clarify  them  and  carry 
them  through  the  spring  racking,  then  by 
adding  a  little  more  in  the  spring  I  believe 
you  would  have  the  soundest  wine  in  the 
world. 

Query. — Would  you  use  that  wine  before 
racking  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore,— No;  suppose  you  rack  in 
December.  Mix  it  after  you  rack  your 
wine,  to  put  it  in  a  sound  condition.  But 
still  further  clarify  for  the  spring  racking, 
and  then  do  it  again  before  shipping.  It 
takes  such  a  very  small  quantity.  I  have 
tested  it  at  the  rate  of  one  bottle  of  Crabb's 
Black  Burgundy  that  we  made,  to  a  barrel 
of  Trousseau  Port  that  did  not  seem  to 
have  the  tannin  required.  I  used  that  one 
bottle  for  fifty  gallons  of  wine,  and  it  was 
entirely  changed,  and  you  would  not  have 
known  the  wine  again,  and  it  seems  to 
cause  a  very  agreeable,  pleasant  astring- 
ent taste.  The  way  it  should  be  done  in 
that  line  of  work  is  to  find  out  yourself 
the  best  pomace  to  be  used  for  any  given 
quality.  For  instance,  if  you  want  to  add 
a  positive  Black  Burgundy  flavor  to  the 
Zinfandel  wine,  it  is  easy  to  use  the  tannic 
wine  of  Crabb's  Black  Burgundy,  but  if 
you  fortify  a  high  class  wine  as  the  Caber- 
net, if  you  find  that  it  has  not  tannin 
enough,  you  might  take  some  Verdot  that 
belongs  to  the  same  family  ;  but  if  you 
have  a  strong  wine  like  the  Tannet,  you 
might  add  the  Cabernet  flavor.  In  that 
way  you  could  save  a  great  deal  of  the 
material  that  otherwise  gets  away  in  the 
waste  pipe.  In  its  introduction,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  of  that  material  would  have  to 
be  obtained  where  such  good  pomace  is  to 
be  had.  They  can  be  easily  made  on  de- 
mand. If  I  had  a  vineyard  in  which  I  had 
nothing   but  the   Zinfandel,  I  would   go  to 
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another  vineyardist  who  had  some  good 
pomace  and  get  what  I  needed,  and  if  he 
could  not  make  it  fresh  and  nice,  I  would 
ask  him  to  fortify  it.  But  don't  let  any 
stems  go  in.  Mr.  Crabb  made  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  it.  He  took  the  head  out  of 
a  barrel  and  packed  it  tight,  leaving  six  or 
eight  inches  above  the  pomace,  which  he 
filled  up  with  spirits.  You  can  then  leave 
it  and  by  tasting,  ascertain  when  it  is  in  a 
condition  to  use.  The  instructions  I  get 
from  the  books  say  to  leave  it  all  winter, 
but  I  apply  it  in  the  spring  to  get  the  wines 
into  a  condition  for  shipping. 

Query. — Is  that  the  fresh  pomace  ? 
Mr.  Wetmore. — Pomace  after  fermenta- 
tion. For  sweet  wines  it  is  still  more  im- 
portant, for  a  larger  part  of  our  wines  in 
this  State  are  made  out  of  grapes  that 
are  deficient  in  tannin,  and  that  is  probably 
the  reason  we  had  so  much  difficulty  in 
handling  them,  and  that  more  especially  is 
to  be  said  of  the  Mission  ports  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  State.  They  have  to 
be  fortified  any  way,  so  that  you  can  apply 
this  material  very  liberally.  To  illustrate, 
for  instance,  a  man  has  nothing  but  Mis- 
sion for  making  his  ports;  he  could  contract 
with  somebody  to  make  him  up  a  lot  of 
fortified  pomace,  and  send  him  down  the 
material  to  fortify  the  Port  wine.  Add 
only  in  the  beginning  just  enough  to  check 
fermentation,  and  then  in  finishing  after- 
wards you  would  get  the  requisite  amount 
of  flavor,  color  snd  tannin  and  improve  it  im- 
mensely. I  believe  a  man  who  does  that 
would  have  a  great  advantage  in  using  more 
or  less  cream  of  tartar  in  the  wine,  as  they 
seem  to  be  deficient  in  the  cream  of  tartar.  I 
think  if  this  line  of  study  is  followed  out 
the  next  year,  the  State  will  gain  more  than 
out  of  anything  else  we  have  ever  done. 
There  will  be  no  excuse  for  any  man's 
sweet  wine  to  be  lacking  in  tannin  or  clear- 
ing properly,  and  there  will  be  no  wines  in 
the  springtime  if  it  is  properly  treated  that 
are  in  danger  of  disease  by  spring  fermen- 
tation. I  think  it  is  safe  and  will  solve 
the  whole  question  of  the  tannin. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Smith. — Do  you  think  this 
tannin  is  desirable  in  white  wines  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Yes,  sir;  but  in  a  great 
many  I  would  not;  no.  How  to  determine 
that  I  cannot  positively  say.  There  were  so 
many  things  to  be  done,  we  could  not  ac- 
complish all  that  we  had  in  view.  One  of 
our  projects  was  to  save  the  seeds  of  the 
white  grapes  and  wash  them  out  of  the 
pomace,  and  then  put  alcohol  on  those.  If 
you  put  the  alcohol  on  the  pomace  itself, 
skins  and  all,  you  are  apt  to  get  some  bad 
color  in  the  wine,  I  think.  For  white  wine 
until  I  knew  the  material  could  be  had  in 
nice  condition,  I  would  rather  use  this  oeno- 
tannin  that  is  used  in  Europe. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — There  is  just  one  point  I 
want  to  mention;  does  this  give  color  when 
wanted,    as  well   as   tannin.     According  to 


my  conviction  in  at  least  four  cases  in 
which  I  made  experiments,  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  tannin,  that  is,  not  more  than  was 
left  in  the  pomace  after  I  started  it  ten 
days  before.  Now,  the  washing  out  of  the 
kernels  would,  in  very  many  cases,  allow 
the  material  to  be  used  when  it  would  be 
improper  to  use  the  pomace.  It  -should 
then  be  kept  in  mind  that  after  the  fermen- 
tation is  over,  the  tannin  that  is  gotten  is 
derived  from  the  kernel  and  not  from 
the  skins,  and  that  being  washed 
out,  you  can  regulate  the  matter  and  suit 
yourself  in  regard  to  the  color.  If  no  color 
is  needed  in  the  wine,  I  should  think,  after 
extraction  of  the  suitable  matter  on  the 
pomace,  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  ker- 
nels. There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them 
out. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  have  no  theories  unless 
I  have  a  demonstration.  We  have  tannic 
wine  here  which  you  can  examine  and  see 
whether  there  is  any  bad  taste.  They  have 
a  color,  and  tannin,  aud  have  ran  high  up  in 
tannin.  Mr.  Crabb  made  this  wine  large- 
ly. We  urged  him  to  make  it,  and  told  him 
we  would  take  for  the  Commission  all  that 
he  might  have  to  spare,  but  when  he  got 
through,  he  found  that  he  hadn't  any  to 
spare  but  small  samples;  he  wanted  it  all. 
He  could  not  spare  any.  Mr.  De  Turk 
tried  the  same  thing,  and  he  had  equally 
favorable  results.  Mr.  West  tried  it  in 
Stockton  on  the  Petit  Bouschet  and  found  it 
successful,  and  after  running  the  alcohol 
off,  he  tried  it  again  for  more  tannin.  It 
takes  a  good  while  to  soak  out  the  tannin, 
and  he  found  that  the  tannin  was  there  as 
proved  by  his  experiments  ;  I  have  not  seen 
one  failure  except  where  it  was  not  select- 
ed. The  pomace  of  the  Cabernet  Sauvig- 
non,  and  the  Verdot,  and  the  Grosser 
Blauer,  these  varieties  will  give  very  abund- 
antly both  of  tannin  and  color.  We  showed 
tannin  wine  yesterday  from  the  Petit  Syrah, 
that  I  should  think  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
put  in  the  wine.  It  is  a  nice  drink  of  it- 
self. But  a  part  of  it  with  the  alcohol  will 
disappear.  It  is  not  a  serious  defect,  if  we 
get  the  right,  as  we  ask,  to  fortify  these 
wines.  After  drawing  off  all  you  can  get 
and  pressing  out  what  you  can  of  the  spirit, 
then  take  some  weak  sherry  or  some  wine 
that  wants  a  little  more  tannin,  and  run 
them  over  it,  and  keep  it  for  the  heavy 
casks. 

The  President. — For  years,  up  to  within 
a  certain  time,  about  2  years  ago,  I  always 
used  to  buy  the  Feher  Szagos,  to  use  as  a 
tannic  wine  to  clarify  my  white  wine.  It  is 
always  fermented  on  the  skins.  I  got  it  up 
in  the  mountains.  The  Feher  Szagos  has 
got  a  great  deal  of  tannin  in  it,  and  after 
tha  wine  was  fermented,  it  could  be  drawn 
off  separately,  and  then  a  tannic  solution 
for  mixing  with  the  wine  made  on  the  skins. 
It  is  noticeable  for  its  astringency  if  it  is 
only  fermented  on  the  skins. 
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Mr.  Wetmore. — You  might  let  it  macerate 
on  the  skins  and  then  use  it  for  the  heavy 
wine. 

Mr.  De  Turk. — To  promote  fermentation, 
how  would  it  be  to  take  the  seeds  and  boil 
them  and  extract  the  tannin  and  add  your 
fresh  must  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — We  tried  that  and  did  not 
get  any  good  results.  Mr.  Crabb  crushed  a 
lot  of  seeds,  and  the  moment  you  put  water 
on  them,  they  turn  white  ;  there  was  so 
much  oil  in  them.  I  do  not  think  the  seeds 
ought  to  be  crushed.  I  read  some  advice 
on  this  subject.  I  found  that  these  things 
that  are  new  to  us  are  really  old.  That 
book  recommended  the  crushing  of  the 
grape  seeds  and  the  putting  them  in  the 
white  wine.  I  find  in  the  Spanish  Cantons 
that  they  take  the  seeds  and  put  them  in 
the  Sherry.  Mr.  Kohler  told  me  that  he 
always  put  a  bag  of  seeds  in  the  wine. 
These  things  are  not  new  at  all,  but  they 
are  not  generally  known. 

I  want  to  refer  to  a  matter  that  came  up 
last  night,  that  might  lead  to  some  misun- 
derstanding. When  I  remarked  that  we  did 
not  know  anything  about  this  trouble  last 
year,  I  meant  what  caused  it.  We  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  any  conclusion.  We  cannot 
find  anybody  in  the  world  that  has.  I  have 
studied  and  hunted  and  cannot  find  any 
theory.  I  did  not  find  it  in  the  French 
books,  that  they  even  treat  on  this  subject 
of  checked  fermentation,  although  they  are 
commonly  known.  I  enquired  of  experi- 
enced men,  and  they  know  nothing  about 
it.  Mr.  Pohndorff  last  year  was  describing 
the  Governo  system  in  Italy,  which  was  by 
the  addition  of  fresh  must  in  the  spring. 
Knowing  what  I  do  now,  I  would  make 
the  guess  that  it  was  the  process  of  re-ferm- 
entations, trying  to  help  the  wines  that  did 
not  go  through.  I  guess  that  is  something 
that  they  have  found.  The  use  of  gypsum 
in  all  those  hot  countries  was  to  help  clarify 
the  wines,  probably  on  account  of  their  de- 
ficiency in  tannin.  The  use  is  still  resorted 
to  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  to  help  clear 
the  wine,  but  it  is  not  a  generally  under- 
stood method.  It  might  be  done  on  com- 
mon wines.  The  use  of  water  has  been 
tried.  I  think  it  was  in  Crete,  where  they 
used  resin  in  the  wine.  The  old  Romanists 
are  said  to  have  preserved  their  wines  by 
essential  oils,  which  are  highly  fragrant 
things.  In  other  words,  all  through  the 
country,  there  has  been  trouble.  In  Algi- 
ers they  have  had  trouble.  From  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  they  have  sent  to  Europe 
to  get  somebody  help  them  make  their 
wine,  perhaps  having  had  a  little  more  ex- 
perience. 

I  am  often  called  upon  by  those  from 
other  countries  who  believe  that  they  are 
experienced  wine  makers.  I  have  had  at 
least  half  a  dozen  young  fellows  from  Ger- 
many, pretty  intelligent  men,  who  were  led 
"  to  believe  in  their  own  country  that  they 
knew  all  about  it.     The  very  first  questions 


I  have  asked  have  staggered  them.  For 
instance,  I  put  the  question  to  one  of  these 
young  men,  I  said,  "  What  would  you  do  if 
your  must  was  30  per  cent.?"  "Why/' 
he  said,  "  I  would  fermtnt  it."  I  said,  "Do 
you  think  there  might  be  any  difficulty  ?" 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  you  put  it  in  and  fer- 
ment it  like  any  other."  (Laughter.)  I 
asked  another  man,  "How  do  you  make 
Port  wine?"  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  cook 
it.''  The  difficulty  is  that  the  class  of  men 
who  have  been  teaching  us  to  make  wine  in 
this  State  have  not  had  any  experience 
whatever  in  countries  like  ours.  There  are 
a  few  men  scattered  around  here,  like  Mr. 
Morel,  who  had  a  long  experience  in  France, 
went  through  Algiers,  and  was  in  other  hot 
countries,  who  are  successful  in  their  fer- 
mentations. But  Mr.  Morel  was  a  gentle- 
man who  kept  his  secrets  to  himself,  and 
died  before  imparting  them  to  anyone  else. 
I  met  a  gentleman  this  year,  whom  I  be- 
lieve knows  a  great  deal  about  wine  making 
practically  in  Spain  and  Southern  France, 
and  he  told  me  that  they  had  had 
these  troubles.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  a  great  deal  of  mystery  as  to 
how  he  treated  it,  but  when  we  found  out, 
we  learned  that  his  practice  was  to  add  tan- 
nin and  cream  of  tartar.  Others  work  them 
over. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  little  points 
that  the  Commission  worked  out  during  the 
past  year,  which  I  shall  not  touch  upon  now, 
but  will  proceed  to  read  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  New  York,  as  it  touches 
upon  the  matter  set  for  discussion  to-night. 
I  have  also  a  letter  from  Congressman 
Green,  who  has  introdnced  the  bill  for  our 
Viticultural  Commission,  and  the  wine 
growers  of  the  East.  He  introduced  the  bill 
a  week  ago  last  Monday.  Congressman 
Green  is  an  enthusiast  in  wine  growing  and 
owns  140  acres  in  North  Carolina,  and  pub- 
lishes a  little  pamphlet  that  he  circulates 
among  the  members  to  stimulate  their  taste 
for  wine. 

The  organization  effected  in  New  York, 
in  the  preliminaries  of  which  we  took  part, 
was  subordinate  to  the  organization  of  the 
National  Wine-Growers'  Association,  and 
to  prepare  for  a  convention  to  be  held  in 
Washington  by  that  Association  during  the 
month  of  May,  it  beiug  estimated  that  about 
that  time  our  bills  will  be  on  the  calender, 
when  the  wine  growers  from  the  different 
States  will  have  an  opportunity  of  soliciting 
their  Representatives  in  regard  to  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  interest  the  public  in  re- 
gard to  our  work.  Mr.  Clayton,  who  is 
Chairman  of  tha  organization  in  New  York, 
writes  me  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Ghas.  A.  Wetmore,  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  State  Viticultural  Commission  of 
California:  Dear  Sib: — Our  Committee 
on  organization  have  read  and  discussed 
the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  bogus  wines  and  we  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  the  points    covered  by  it  are 
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practically  all  that  the  real  wine  makers 
Jind  grape  growers  need  concern  themselves 
about.  If  it  can  be  intelligently  and  hon- 
estly enforced,  the  fabricators  of  the  abom- 
inable stuff  that  has  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  name  of  American  wines  and  choked 
and  demoralized  the  markets  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  will  realize  that  the 
Judgment  day  has  arrived  a  little  ahead  of 
time.  If  the  bill  passes  and  becomes  a  law 
it  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
American  viticulture  and  open  the  way  to 
such  a  development  as  will  soon  make  it 
one  of  the  grand  industries  of  the  country. 

Considering  it  from  this  point  of  view, 
as  we  step  upon  the  broader  plane,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  enumerate  the  advantages 
that  will  accrue  to  the  grape  grower  by  thus 
widening  the  area  and  volume  of  consump- 
tion as  a  result  of  this  law. 

There  are  first,  the  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  grapes  for  wine  making.  The 
bogus  wines  (viz,  wines  made  without  the 
use  of  the  grape)  constitute  one-third  of 
all  wines  offered,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic; brushing  these  out  of  the  way  the  de- 
mand for  grapes  will  increase  one-third  and 
increase  the  demand  for  wines  by  reason  of 
raising  the  average  quality  of  the  product. 

Second — By  increasing  the  means  and 
producing  power  of  the  grape  growers  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  evoked  will  develop 
new  uses  for  the  grape.  Such  as  making 
jellies,  jams,  marmalades,  besides  raisin 
making  which  is  already  established, 

Third — There  are  two  other  uses  to  which 
I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  specially; 
one  is  the  application  of  grape  juice,  fresh 
from  the  press,  as  a  medical  beverage, 
known  as  the  "Grape  Cure.''  It  was  in- 
augurated here  in  New  York  last  season 
with  marked  success.  Grapes  and  fresh 
juice  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage  during 
winter  and  the  juice  is  still  beiug  sold  regu- 
larly over  the  counter  and  will  be  until  the 
new  grapes  come  in.  This  is  worth  the 
careful  study  of  your  Commission.  The 
other  is  the  idea  of  condensing  the  must  to 
be  shipped  to  distant  points  to  be  used  to 
combine  with  grapes  grown  in  other  locali- 
ties, or  to  be  converted  (by  addimg  water) 
into  must  for  making  wine  according  to 
requirements.  Considering  that  nearly  all 
our  native  grapes  are  lacking  in  sugar  and 
too  high  in  acid,  it  would  seem  that  this 
last  use  would  have  special  significance  to 
Calif ornians.  But  the  chief  thing  that  I 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Com- 
mission to  in  this  letter  is  the  proposed 
■  organization  of  a  National  Grape  and  Wine 
Growers  Association.  This  had  its  origin 
as  you  already  know,  in  the  effort  to  secure 
unity  of  action  among  grape  growers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  on  passing  tiie  bill 
mentioned  in  the  forepart  of  this  letter, 
.through  Congress.  While  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  this  bill,  when  enacted  into  law, 
will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  our  viti- 
culturists  as  well  as  to  public   health  and 


morals,  yet  it  will  fail  of  its  full  force  and 
purpose  if  not  backed  up  by  strong  public 
sentiment,  and  especially  by  those  who  are 
the  chief  beneficiaries.  We  can  hardly 
give  proper  expression  to  our  affirmative 
support  of  its  intents  and  operation  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  a  mob.  What  the  situation 
demands  is  an  organized,  aggressive  body 
of  resolute  men  bent  on 'carrying  to  its  full 
fruition  the  statute  in  all  its  parts,  and 
intent  on  securing  the  fullest  benefit  possible 
to  be  derived  from  its  enforcement.  Placing 
the  law  on  the  statute  book  is  one  thing; 
it  will  do  us  no  good  unless  it  is^enf orced ; 
to  enforce  it  the  hands  of  the  Government 
must  be  sustained  by  a  vigorous  public 
sentiment.  To  create  this  sentiment  is  our 
task;  it  will  not  come  forth  of  its  own  voli- 
tion; it  is  never  self-made;  it  can  only  be 
brought  into  play  by  organized  action  of 
a  considerable.number  of  individuals  having 
a  common  purpose  and  acting  in  unison. 
Public  sentiment  is  an  intellectual  force 
depending  for  its  existence  upon  numbers, 
and  the  strong  desire  of  many  to  attain 
results  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  human 
desires  and  necessities  and  the  organization 
of  moral  and  physical  forces  to  secure  such 
results. 

Now  this  proposed  National  organization 
is  precisely  the  moral  and  physical  force 
that  is  needed  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  law,  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  the  utmost  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  enforcement.  It  seems  to  us  here, 
that  every  possible  effort  should  be  put 
forth  by  you  in  California,  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  Convention  and  Exposition 
in  Washington,  in  May,  and  the  permanent 
organization  to  follow  as  a  consequence. 
To  our  perception  here,  this  action  seems 
a  necessary  corrollary  of  the  passage  of  the 
law.  The  law  is  the  ship  we  have  built 
and  launched,  on  it  we  have  staked  our 
fortune  and  future  success,  a  permanent 
National  organization  is  the  crew  we  should 
put  on  board  to  sail  it.  We  sincerely  hope 
we  shall  find  you  Californians  on  deck  when 
we  step  on  board. 

Great  interest  is  being  manifested  in  all 
the  wine  growing  centers  of  the  East,  and 
local  meetings  are  being  called,  and  arrange- 
ments made  to  secure  a  full  attendance  and 
a  full  representation  of  our  wines,  etc.,  at 
the  Exposition.  You  may  rely  upon  it,  the 
Eastern  States  will  be  there  in  full  force, 
and  we  trust  California  will  not  be  found 
lagging.  With  respect  to  the  work  to  be 
done  at  this  convention,  we  should  like  to 
hear  the  views  of  your  Commission.  Com- 
petent persons  must  be  selected  to  address 
the  convention  on  various  pertinent  sub- 
jects, and  we  should  like  to  be  advised  by 
you,  as  to  whom  we  may  depend  upon  in 
California  for  addresses,  and  upon  what 
particular  subjects  they  would  like  to  speak. 
We  desire  also  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
number  of  exhibitors  we  may  expect,   and 
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the  amount  of  space  they  would  be  likely 
to  occupy. 

We  would  suggest  that  every  product  of 
the  grape  should  be  recognized  as  admissi- 
ble as  proper  exhibits,  also  all  tools  and  im- 
plements, etc.,  used  in  grape  culture  and 
in  the  conversion  of  grapes  into  food  pro- 
ducts. 

There  is  one  very  important  question  that 
should  be  brought  before  the  convention 
namely,  the  question  of  prohibition  legisla- 
tion in  the  States.  Several  Eastern  States 
have  adopted  prohibition  laws,  or  the  still 
more  idiotic  and  mischievous  one  of  local 
option .  I  believe  this  last  is  unconstitutional, 
and  means  should  be  employed  to  test  it  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  This  law  has  just 
been  adopted  in  Virginia,  Georgia  and 
some  other  Southern  States  have  the  law  in 
operation,  and  it  has  been  found  very  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  the  grape- 
growers  and  wine  making.  The  farmers  of 
this  country,  should  be  taught  what  they 
have  at  stake  in  this  matter,  and  aroused  to 
action  in  defence  of  their  interests,  and  the 
people  in  general  warned  of  this  dangerous 
invasion  of  their  personal  liberty. 

We  earnestly  request  your  Commission 
to  give  these  matters  careful  consideration, 
and  thereupon  take  vigorous  and  energetic 
action.     There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

I  conclude  by  extending  to  you  my  hearty 
congratulations  upon  the  conclusion  of  your 
labor  here,  and  upon  the  now  assured  suc- 
cess of  your  undertaking  in  respect  to  se- 
curing the  passage  of  the  bill.  To  over- 
come the  many  difficulties,  and  to  bring  the 
Administration  into  complete  sympathy  with 
the  effort,  was  no  small  task.  Our  people 
in  California  are  to  be  congratulated  above 
all,  and  I  trust  they  will  not  soon  forget  the 
great  service  you  have  rendered  them.  It 
affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  have  been 
able  to  render  you  the  aid  without  which  it 
is  quite  likely  disappointment  instead  of 
success  would  have  been  your  and  our  por- 
tion. With  fraternal  regard,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  F.  Clayton, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 
New  York,  March  6th,  1886. 

I  will  say  that  we  held  a  meeting  of  our 
Commission  the  other  day,  and  passed  a 
resolution  in  advance  of  receiving  this  letter, 
especially  in  prohibiting  counterfeiting, 
which  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  our  interests 
and  to  the  public,  and  as  I  have  heretofore 
said,  simply  stimulates  the  sale  of  rot  gut 
whisky  and  prevents  trade  in  bulky  packages 
such  as  wines.  I  am  exceedingly  gratified 
with  the  zeal  with  which  the  people  in  the 
East  are  taking  hold  of  this  matter.  I  thought 
I  would  bring  this  up  this  afternoon,  as  it 
will  be  a  topic  of  discussion  to-night  and 
mainly  at  the  meeting  to-morrow.  Our 
Commission  has  had  enough  to  do,  and  I 
really  feel  worn  out  myself  with  hard  work, 
and  some  of  the  vine-growers  ought  to 
come  in  and  help  us.     There  is  a  great  deal 


of  correspondence  to  be  gone  through,  and 
letters  to  be  written.  There  is  hardly  a  man- 
in  California  who  has  not  some  friend  ac- 
quainted with  the  member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  where  he  lived.  The  southern 
country  is  full  of  persons  who  have  recently 
come  there  from  eastern  States,  who  know 
members  of  Congress  in  the  States  that  they 
have  so  recently  left  and  who  can  report  to 
them  what  they  think  on  this  subject.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  Washington  is  to  take  a 
man  from  Minnesota  and  interest  him  in 
the  affairs  of  California.  He  is  interested 
about  his  own  State,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to 
interest  him  in  California  legislation  as  it  is 
to  interest  an  Oregon  man  in  sugar  planting 
in  Louisiana.  Many  men  that  we  have  to 
reach  must  be  touched  by  correspondence. 
Somebody,  however,  has  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton to  watch  the  measures  and  check  the 
underhanded  work  of  the  lobby. 

There  were  several  gentlemen  here,  Dr. 
Stillman  and  others  whom  we  expected  to 
speak.  Before  I  leave  the  stand,  however, 
I  want  to  make  a  remark.  A  gentleman, 
Mr.  D'Arcy  has  been  here  and  desires  to 
address  the  Convention  on  the  subject  of 
the  development  of  yeast  germs,  but  he  is 
not  a  viue-grower,  and  his  interests  in  this 
matter  is  not  exactly  from  a  public  stand- 
point, but  from  a  business  standpoint.  He 
does  not  propose  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion, but  only  tell  you  where  you  can  get 
the  yeast  if  you  make  proper  arrangements. 
I  told  him  it  was  not  a  proper  subject  to 
discuss,  but  I  would  refer  the  people  to  him 
who  might  want  to  discuss  with  him.  He 
is  engaged  in  making  the  yeast,  and  thinks 
he  has  a  remedy  against  diseased  germs. 
He  is  here,  in  the  room,  if  anyone  wishes 
to  consult  him. 

The  President. — Is  there  anyone  wishes 
to  make  any  remarks? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  —If  there  are  any  questions 
to  be  asked  about  the  fermentations  con- 
ducted by  the  Commif.sion,  my  brother, 
Clarence  Wetmore  is  here,  and  has  with, 
him  a  record  of  experiments  which  I  cannot 
pretend  to  remember,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  connection  with  our  work  that  any- 
one would  like  to  know,  as  to  temperature 
or  methods  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  certain 
result,  he  would  be  pleased  to  answer. 

Dr.  Stillman. — It  occurred  to  me  in  the 
use  of  tannin  as  to  whether  you  could  use 
it  successfully  in  the  making  of  white  wine. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Any  kind.  It  applies  to 
bran, flour  or  anything  else  that  we  have 
tried  it  in  the  form  of  making  yeast . 

Dr.  Stillman. — Does  not  the  excess  of  tan- 
nin impair  the  quality  of  white  wine? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — The  excess  of  tannin 
would  if  it  remained  there  but  it  does  not 
remain  as  a  rule  in  white  wine.  I  will  go 
back  as  I  do  not  think  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood last  night,  the  explanation  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  cause  why  we  lose  so 
much  tannin  in  our  wine.  When  we  exam- 
ined it  we  found  plenty  there,  and  we  first. 
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put  in  enough  just  to  soak  into  the  wine. 
I  think  in  some  cases  it  is  because  there  is 
an  excess  of  albuminous  matter,  and  espe- 
cially with  some  must.  During  the  process 
of  fermentation  and  clearing,  after  the  nat- 
ural tannin  is  taken  out  just  as  it  would  in 
fining  wines  is  probably  where  we  use  the 
color;  probably  clarifying  could  not  take 
place  without  the  loss  of  some  color.  We 
practiced  on  wine  that  was  just  fermented, 
and  was  turbid  and  thick  as  new  wines  are 
before  they  clear;  we  practiced  with  as  high 
as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  this  commercial 
tannin  so-called  in  mistake,  to  100  gallons, 
aud  we  found  that  when  the  wine  cleared 
you  would  not  have  any  apparent  trace  of 
tannin.  The  tannin  has  no  disagreeable 
effect.  On  clear  wine  that  is  racked,  and 
bright  and  clear,  which  you  want  to  guard 
against  any  possible  trouble  of  future  fer- 
mentation, I  suppose  half  an  ounce  would 
be  enough.  The  excess  of  tannin  is  not 
feared  anywhere,  it  is  easily  got  rid  of  by 
clarifying  or  fining.  If  you  had  a  wine 
with  an  excess  of  tannin  in  it  you  would 
have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  it,  for  the 
merchant  has  another  one  ready  to  mix  with 
it  that  is  lacking  in  tannin .  An  excess  ol 
tannin  is  not  in  the  commercial  world  looked 
upon  as  an  obstacle  in  the  sale  of  the  wine. 
But  if  you  use  this  oak  tannin  I  would  not 
do  it  with  the  idea  of  leaving  it  in  the  wine. 
Wine-growers  will  have  to  make  experi- 
ments as  to  how  to  conduct  this  practice. 
We  have  some  white  wine  at  the  office, 
which  you  can  see,  it  was  some  that  Mr. 
Orabb  sent,  and  we  tried  to  see  what  we 
could  do  with  it.  The  commercial  tannin 
is  made  of  nut-gall.  Nut-galls  not  extract- 
ed are  not  proper  to  use — they  are  not  strong 
Although  they  can  be  used.  What  we  ought 
to  do  is  to  get  only  pure  wine  tannin.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  it  there 
unless  we  import  it  for  a  time.  Perhaps  we 
might  get  it  from  the  tannic  mixture.  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  the  cleaning  of  the 
casks  with  some  such  liquid  has  something 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  Bordeaux 
wine.  Such  wines  as  have  not  got  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  natural  tannin  should  be 
so  treated.  The  lees  of  young  wine  would 
not  have  tannin  in  them,  and  it  is  only  from 
some  grapes  that  we  get  an  excess  of  tannin. 
It  is  my  belief  that  in  France  they  must  get 
it  from  the  lees  because  they  sell  it  cheap 
enough,  so  cheap  that  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  manufacture  it  from  the  seeds  or 
skins.  It  is  sold  at  about  a  dollar  a  pound 
in  powder  form,  and  when  it  gets  here  it  is 
about  $2.50.  It  is  not  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  tannin  and  it  is  a  much  finer  arti- 
cle. 

Querist . — I  have  been  using  gum  caout- 
chouc for  I  saw  it  answered  the  same  pur- 
pose and  while  I  paid  for  gum- caoutchouc, 
which  is  the  same  form  of  tannin  at  the 
wholesale  druggists  here,  at  a  dollar  a 
pound,  the  price  of  tannin  not  gum-caout- 


chouc, but  what  they  call  tannin  and  is  five 
dollars  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — We  bought  it  last  Fall  at 
$1.65.  It  is  tannic  acid  extracted  from  nut- 
gall.  You  can  get  this  imported,  paying  all 
the  taxes,  duty,  etc.,  at  about  $2.50,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  better  article.  It  is  easy  to 
experiment  with  small  packages,  until  you 
find  how  to  properly  use  it. 

Querist. — Are  not  all  of  them,  the  gum- 
caout-chouc  and  the  nut-gall,  the  product 
of  the  oak  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Somebody  else  might  tell 
about  the  gum-caoutchouc.  The  nut-gall  is 
the  one  ordinarily  used  and  that  is  the  one 
we  tried. 

The  Convention  was  then  adjourned  until 
the  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

EVENING  SESSION, 

The  President. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
This  evening  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  legislation,  and  we  will  have  read  the 
bill  that  has  been  presented  to  Congress 
after  we  get  through  some  preliminary 
business.  Then  we  will  hear  a  discussion 
and  suggestions  of  amendments.  We  have, 
however,  first  some  committees  to  report, 
and  1  will  call  upon  the  raisin  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Jackson  is  the  Chairman. 

BEPOBT   OF   EAISIN  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Jackson. — I  have  to  regret  that  I  was 
unable  to  meet  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  and  in  fact  I  have  been  unable 
to  meet  any  raisin  men  here  except  Mr. 
Coleman  and  the  representatives  of  Lusk 
&  Co.,  and  I  think  they  are  the  parties  who 
presented  nearly  all  the  samples.  As  far 
as  I  personally  am  concerned,  I  know  very 
little  about  raisins  or  the  making  of  raisins 
practically.  As  I  said  the  other  evening,  I 
happen  to  be  interested  in  a  raisin  farm, 
and  was  of  necessity  compelled  to  investi- 
gate the  business  a  little,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  have  manifested  some  little  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  At  the  request  of  your 
President,  I  present  this  report,  which  is 
signed  by  no  one  but  me,  as  I  have  met  no 
other  person.  The  remarks  therein  are  not 
intended  for  your  instruction,  for  I  am  not 
competent  to  give  instruction.  I,  however, 
will  make  the  matter  short  and  present  my 
report. 

The  Honorable  Board  of  State  Viticultural 
Commissioners,  San  Francisco,  Cal: — Gen- 
tlemen:— Your  Committee  appointed  to  re- 
port on  California  raisins,  methods  of  plant- 
ing, cultivating  and  irrigating,  methods  of 
curing — sun-drying,  and  in  evaporators, 
also  methods  of  packing  and  grading  for 
market,  have  been  unable  to  meet  and  make 
a  formal  report  as  a  Committee,  but  agree- 
able to  your  request,  I  will  venture  a  few 
statements  on  the  above  subjects,  as  I  see 
and  understand  them  from  the  exhibits  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  and  a  very  limited 
personal  experience. 
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1st.  Planting. — The  practice  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  to  plant  in  rows  each  way,  varying 
from  7  to  8  and  10  feet  apart,  and  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  12  feet.  A  part  of  the 
noted  Briggs  vineyard  in  Yolo  County,  is 
planted  12  feet  apart,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
is,  that  they  should  never  be  planted  closer 
than  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  late  Mr.  G. 
G.  Briggs,  believed  that  the  quality  of  the 
grape  would  be  improved  by  the  wide  dis- 
tance between  the  vines,  but,  from  observa- 
tion, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  contrary 
is  the  result,  because  the  vine  is  then  in- 
clined to  grow  too  much  wood,  and  bears 
too  much  second  crop.  A  closer  planting 
would  tend  to  confine  the  bearing  to  the 
first  crop,  of  a  more  uniform  size,  and  they 
would  ripen  early  and  more  evenly,  and 
have  a  greater  percentage  of  saccharine, 
which  is  the  essential  quality  in  a  grape  to 
make  a  good,  fine-flavored  raisin. 

I  am  not  qualfied  to  give  any  definite  in- 
structions in  regard  to  pruning.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  prune  the  Muscatel  low — 
down  to  the  ground.  The  Sultana  is 
pruned  long,  and  tied  to  a  4  foot  stake. 

Irrigation. — The  majority  of  the  raisin 
districts  have  some  means  of  irrigating.  In 
the  northern  counties— Yolo  in  particular, 
they  flood  the  ground  once  a  year  just  be- 
fore or  about  the  time  the  vines  leave  out. 
In  wet  seasons,  some  do  not  irrigate — it  is 
not  a  necessity  any  season.  Summer  irri- 
gation is  very  little  practiced.  Those  who 
do  it,  believe  that  it  both  increases  the 
quantity  and  improves  the  quality,  but  this 
question  is  much  discussed  both  pro  and 
con.  However,  in  many  localities  in  the 
southern  districts,  irrigation  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  quantity  or  quality,  or  flavor  of  the 
raisin,  but  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  the 
vine — without  irrigation,  the  vine  could  not 
be  grown  at  all. 

As  to  the  merits  of  irrigation  and  non- 
irrigation,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
moisture  requisite  to  produce  a  healthy 
growth  of  the  vine  is  lacking,  judicious  irri- 
gation will  be  found  profitable.  A  healthy 
and  natural  growth  of  the  vine,  and  a  natu- 
ral ripening  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
a  good  raisin,  and  cannot  be  expected  of  a 
stunted  vine. 

While  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  directions 
when  and  how  to  apply  the  water,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  majority  of  localities,  it 
can  be  used  to  improve  both  quantity  and 
quality.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied 
that  irrigation  has  been  practiced  to  excess 
in  many  localities,  especially  where  it  is 
done  in  the  summer,  and  where  the  subsoil 
is  a  hard  pan.  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
fill  up  and  raise  the  level  of  the  surface 
water.  In  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  system  of  drainage  in  con- 
nection with  the  irrigating  system,  both  be- 
ing planned  to  work  in  unison. 

On  the  Jackson  Brothers  vineyard  in 
Yolo  County,   we   flood  in   the   month   of 


March,  if  the  rain-fall  to  that  date  is  not 
above  the  average,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
to  the  improvement  of  both  quantity  and 
flavor  of  the  raisin.  The  effect  seems  to  be 
identical  with  winter  rain.  Our  drainage 
is  sufficient,  so  there  is  little  or  no  danger 
of  an  excess  of  water,  even  if  practiced 
every  year — wet  or  dry,  it  would  serve  to 
insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  there  is  plenty  of 
water  in  the  creek  for  every  one. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  President 
Haraszthy  ,  whether  it  is  more  desirable  to 
aim  at  quantity  or  fine  flavor,  permit  me  to 
say,  plainly,  that  first  of  all  the  beginner  in 
planting,  aims  at  a  profit  and  to  secure  it, 
he  must  have  a  reasonable  quantity,  and  to 
secure  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must 
sacrifice  the  fine  flavor  in  the  least.  In 
fact,  on  the  question  of  what  is  the  finest 
flavor  in  a  raisin,  there  is  as  great  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  there  is  on  the  subject 
of  irrigation.  One  can  be  convinced  of  this, 
by  listening  to  the  various  expressions  of 
like  and  dislike  of  the  testers  of  raisins,  at 
the  different  exhibits  of  this  convention.  I 
myself,  note  a  greater  difference  in  their 
flavor  than  in  their  size  or  appea  ranee. 

Question. — What  is  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference of  flavor  ?  Is  it  locality,  climate, 
soil,  irrigation  or  non-irrigation  ?  Or  is  it 
the  pruning,  or  the  distance  between  vines, 
or  degree  of  ripeness  when  picked,  and  the 
time  and  conditions  under  which  they  are 
cured,  or  is  it  the  locality  in  which  the  taster  is 
most  interested  ? 

I  admit  my  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  Th  e  only  point  I  feel  safe  in  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on,  is  that  they  should 
be  ripe  when  picked,  and  the  curing  com- 
menced at  once,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, a  i  d  continue  until  cured  and  taken 
up  as  soon  as  they  are  completely  cured. 

I  think  that  all  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  desire  for  a  profit  is  very  prominent, 
and  to  secure  it,  we  must  make  a  good  raisin 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  place  it  on  the  re- 
tail market  at  a  reasonable  price.  In  my 
efforts  to  secure  information  as  to  methods 
and  experiences  of  raisin  making,  I  have 
been  a  little  surprised  at  the  reticence  of  the 
growers,  to  exchange  views  or  to  give  their 
experience  and  explain  their  methods. 
Some  seem  to  think  there  is  a  mystery  con- 
nected with  it,  and  that  they  will  lose 
something  to  give  it  away.  They  do  not 
realize  that  their  cigar  will  s  moke  as  well 
after  giving  their  neighbor  a  light  as  before, 
and  that  the  pleasure  and  profit  derived 
from  the  smoking  is  doubled. 

Sun-dried  raisins  versus  evaporated  rai- 
sins.— No  one,  I  think  will  claim  that  an 
evaporated  raisin  is  equal  to  the  sun-dried 
when  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  dry- 
ing in  the  sun,  yet  a  dryer  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  necessities  to  insure  a  profit,  as  much 
as  a  reasonable  quantity,  and,  if  properly 
managed,  need  not  injure  or  even  change 
the  flavor  much.     There  are  a  number  of 


raisin  dryers  in  the  State  that  will  finish  the 
process  of  curing  which  has  been  well  com- 
menced in  the  sun,  and  the  product  cannot 
be  detected  from  the  sun-dried,  unless  the 
taster  is  an  expert,  and  even  where  it  can 
be  detected,  the  flavor  may  be  in  favor  of 
the  raisin  finished  in  the  dryer. 

I  have  had  only  one  season's  experience 
with  the  dryer,  and  therefore  will  not  at- 
tempt to  give  any  information  on  it. 

I  will  not,  either,  attempt  to  make  any 
report  on  the  merits  of  the  different  exhibits 
of  raisins  at  this  convention,  except  to  say 
they  are  all  taken  from  the  stock  of  raisins 
consigned  to  the  commission  ho:  ses  in  this 
city,  and  are  not  the  finest  that  could  be 
procured  if  selected  at  the  vineyards  where 
raised.  And  while  there  is  a  very  notice- 
able difference  in  flavor,  I  do  not  attribute 
this  so  much  to  locality,  as  to  methods  of 
cultivation  and  pruning  and  curing — especi- 
ally the  latter,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  with 
time  and  experience,  California  will  pro- 
duce as  fine-flavored  raisins  as  any  country 
without  exception,  and  it  is  being  generally 
admitted  even  now,  that  many  compare 
favorably  with  the  imported  article. 

Packing,  grading  and  marketing  — I  re- 
fer you  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bramhall,  of 
Wm.  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Jacobs, 
of  Lusk  &  Co.,  commission  merchants  of 
this  city. 

[Signed.]  Bybon  Jackson. 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

Dr.  Stewart. — What  dryer  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.— I  made  a  dryer  somewhat 
from  my  own  ideas.  I  did  not  consult  any- 
one, but  its  general  principles  are  more  like 
the  Schmolz  Dryer;  that  is,  we  put  our  dry- 
ers on  cars  and  handle  them  very  similar 
to  that  pattern,  but  my  mode  of  managing 
the  engine  and  heater  and  blower,  and  the 
location  of  them  is  considerably  different. 
I  might  say  that,  that  I  have  talked  consid- 
erably with  Dr.  Blatchley,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  with  me,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  I  have  not  met  him  this  evening,  but 
before  I  made  my  dryer,  I  went  to  him  and 
got  all  the  points  I  could,  and  also  got  his 
terms  for  making  one.  I  was  at  Miss  Aus- 
tin's place  and  saw  hers  in  the  summer 
time  when  it  was  not  in  use  and  took  in  as 
much  of  the  mechanical  points  as  I  could. 
When  I  was  there,  I  expressed  to  her,  and 
also  to  Dr.  Blatchley  after  I  had  seen  their 
raisins  and  they  were  satisfactory  that  I  ob- 
jected to  the  great  cost  of  the  machine,  be- 
sides some  of  the  points  in  construction,  but 
the  cost  I  principally  objected  to.  I  made 
mine  out  of  good  lumber  and  lined  it  or  cov- 
ered it  with  tin  and  soldered  it  and  did  away 
with  some  gates  and  other  things  that  I 
considered  unnecessary.  When  I  looked  at 
it  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  I  doubted 
whether  the  guides  for  the  air  had  any  effect 
at  all.  The  idea  was,  that  the  wind  would 
first  pass  through  the  dryer  over  these  de- 
flectors. The  heat  would  naturally  rise 
when  the  deflectors  would   turn  it  down. 
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Those  are  about  the  only  points  that  I  dis- 
agree with,  excepting  one  other  where  he 
puts  the  blower  or  fan  as  he  calls  it  at  one 
end  of  the  dryer  and  his  engine  at  the  other 
end  and  the  air  only  passed  once  through 
the  dryer,  which  I  considered  a  waste.  So 
in  constructing  my  dryer,  I  so  constructed 
the  boilers  as  to  make  it  a  sort  of  heating 
furnace,  and  the  heat  with  heating  drums 
from  the  smoke  stack  driving  the  air  up  into 
he  heating  room,  and  I  take  the  air  from 
there  by  a  large  fan  and  pass  it  through  the 
cars,  having  two  rows  of  cars  and  two  par- 
allel chambers.  I  pass  the  heated  air  down 
one  side  and  back  over  the  other  and  re-heat 
it  over  the  heating  furnace,  so  that  it  is 
constantly  kept  passing  around  instead  of 
blowing  it  out  by  the  use  of  the  blower.  As 
to  the  ventilation,  I  don't  use  more  than 
sufficient  as  a  mixer  of  the  heat,  allowing 
the  moisture  to  rise  by  its  own  natural  ten- 
dency. You  cannot  prevent  it,  and  as  you 
try  to  prevent  it  by  the  use  of  the  fan,  I 
think  you  have  a  great  waste  of  heat.  It 
proved  so  in  my  case,  but  we  don't  succeed 
in  drying  so  quickly;  that  is,  jn  five  or  six 
days.  We  were  a  couple  of  weeks  in  drying 
my  raisins,  and  I  think  it  makes  a  much 
better  raisin  to  complete  it  in  that  way. 
Then  in  the  use  of  our  dryer  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  make  a  raisin  from  the  vine.  We 
dry  them  as  long  as  we  can,  and  utilize  the 
sun,  for  it  is  cheaper  than  any  artificial 
heat.  But  we  can  use  it  when  the  rains 
come.  We  have  a  dryer  large  enough  for 
that.  You  can  have  it  in  a  room  and  it  will 
draw  and  take  care  of  itself. 

Dr.  Stewart. — These  dryers  seem  to  me  a 
very  high  price,  and  they  bar  a  poor  man 
from  buying  them.  Were  you  able  to  make 
your  dryer  within  a  reasonable  limit? 

Mr.  Jackson. — Yes;  the  cost  of  my  dryer 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000  including 
the  engine,  heating  apparatus,  cars,  trays 
and  building. 

Dr.  Stewart. — What  is  the  capacity? 

Mr.  Jackson. — I  have  to  explain  that  for 
I  have  changed  my  ideas.  I  made  these 
cars  with  2,000  trays,  or  25  tons  of  green 
fruit,  and  the  trays  were  placed  five  inches 
apart.  I  soon  found  we  were  not  getting 
along  fast  enough,  and  I  took  my  trays  and 
placed  them  one  above  another  with  a  little 
cleat  between  them,  so  that  there  were  real- 
ly two  trays.  I  had  power  enough  in  the 
ventilator  to  carry  the  air  through.  I  found 
when  the  rains  came  that  I  had  not  as  much 
capacity  as  I  wanted.  After  they  were  all 
dried,  and  I  got  caught  in  the  rain,  I  piled 
them  above  the  car  until  they  were  to  the 
very  roof,  so  that  before  I  got  done,  I  had 
10,000  trays  in  the  building  of  grapes  that 
were  commenced  in  the  sun. 

Dr.  Stewart. — About  what  are  the  dimen- 
sions of   your  building  ? 

Mr.  Jackson. — The  first  length,  that 
is,  the  part  of  the  building  containing 
the  raisins  is  50  feet  and  the  part  containing 
the  heater  is  12  feet,  making  62  feet.     10,000 
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trays  make  about  37,000  tons  of  raisins  or 
did  so  when  they  were  taken  out.  I  have 
demonstrated  to  a  certainty  that  a  building 
for  the  dryer  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
and  is  simply  to  have  room  that  you  can 
pile  all  these  trays  in.  I  kept  the  tempera- 
ture from  105  to  115 — about  110  is  what  we 
kept.  When  I  changed  the  method  of  put- 
ting them  on  top  of  the  car  I  simply  opened 
the  cars  at  the  end  so  that  when  I  blew  the 
air  under  the  cars  it  came  over,  so  that  in- 
stead of  making  the  circuit  around  it  went 
over  the  top,  and  the  temperature  was  not 
more  than  5  or  6  degrees  different  anywhere 
in  the  building.  The  grapes  all  finished  in 
about  10  days,  perfectly  satisfactory,  and 
the  expense  was  reduced  almost  three  times 
in  that  arrangement  for  it  cost  very  little 
more  to  keep  the  whole  lot  of  grapes  hot 
than  a  smaller  quantity.  Anticipating  as  I 
did  a  saving,  I  was  surprised  at  the  result 
myself.  The  theory  on  which  that  was 
constructed  is,  that  if  we  could  produce  the 
circulation  of  heat  and  distribute  it  around, 
letting  the  air  go  to  a  larger  part  of  the  room, 
still  the  moisture  would  rise  of  its  own  ten- 
dency. It  requires  no  long  channels  or  de- 
flecting boards  to  make  a  good  raisin  dryer, 
consequently  it  is  only  a  building  constructed 
so  as  to  handle  the  trays  economically  with 
some  way  of  distributing  the  heat,  which  I 
did  with  cheap  fans.  I  made  a  fan  seven 
feet  in  diameter  out  of  canvass. 

Query. — Did  you  move  the  cars  at  any 
time  during  the  drying  ? 

Mr.  Jackson. — It  does  not  require  any 
change,  they  dry  just  as  well  at  the  further 
end.  The  only  object  in  making  these  cars 
is  that  you  can  get  at  any  portion  of  the 
trays  and  see  how  the  work  is  going  on  and 
take  them  out  when  it  is  convenient.  The 
channel  goes  down  the  center  of  the  barn 
— it  was  not  a  well  constructed  building, 
and  the  cars  would  draw  out  into  a  sort  of 
shed  where  we  could  load  and  unload  them 
and  turn  the  trays  ;  it  was  a  low  building, 
about  8  or  9  feet,  just  large  enough  for  us 
to  get  under  well.  My  idea  was  to  have  it 
so  that  we  could  just  put  them  up  above  a 
man's  head  conveniently. 

Query. — You  say  when  you  wanted  to  put 
in  more  trays  you  piled  them  on  top.  Do 
you  mean  the  top  of  the  car  ? 

Mr. Jackson. — No  ;  this  chamber  that 
contained  the  cars.  They  were  shut  in  by 
sliding  doors  similar  to  the  Schmolz  appa- 
ratus, then  there  was  a  floor  above  part, 
and  I  sustained  the  floor  so  that  it  would 
carry  five  or  six  thousand  trays  more.  At 
convenient  distances,  I  allowed  space  for  a 
man  to  pass  through. 

Query. — Does  that  answer  in  place  of  the 
sweat  box  ? 

Mr.  Jackson. — It  is  not  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  sweat  box  at  all  nor  is  it 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  raisins  want  to 
be  taken  out  of  there  and  put  in  the  sweat 
box  the  same  as  if  dried  in  the  sun.  But 
there  is  this  point  in  the  method,  if  it  might 


be  so  called,  that  I  use,  of  allowing  the  heat 
to  arise  of  its  own  accord.  We  do  not  make 
it  so  dry  as  in  some  other  dryers.  One  of  the 
objections  I  had  to  the  Schmolz  plan  was, 
that  the  heater  was  at  one  end  and  the  fans 
at  the  other,  In  my  plan  we  secured  the 
heat  more  evenly,  and  there  was  not  more 
than  5  degrees  difference  in  any  part  of  the 
building.  It  did  not  dry  quite  so  quickly, 
but  made  a  better  raisin  than  if  you  hurried, 
and  then  you  are  able  to  avoid,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  making  of  cooked  raisins.  I  • 
have  seen  one  sample  here  that  the  tasters 
say  is  an  over  dry  raisin.  We  had  none  of 
those  in  our  dryer. 

The  President. — You  have  heard  the  re- 
port of  the  Chairman  of  the  Raisin  Com- 
mittee.   What  will  you  do  with  it  ? 

[A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  it 
be  received  and  placed  on  file  which,  being 
put  to  a  vote,  was  carried.] 

The  President. — To-morrow  the  meeting 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  State  Vinicultural 
Society,  which  I  hope  will  bring  some  help 
to  the  work  of  the  Commission.  We  have 
now  to  hear  from  Mr.  Pohndorff,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Wines. 

Mr.  F.  Pohndorff. — There  is  not  much 
that  I  can  report  to-night,  There  are 
about  420  samples  of  wines  and  brandies, 
fifty  of  them  brandies.  We  have  nearly 
sampled  the  whole  of  them,  leaving  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  wines  and  perhaps  twenty 
different  brandies  to  be  sampled  to-morrow. 
A  Committee  was  appointed  of  sixteen  gen- 
tlemen, representatives  from  the  different 
counties,  which  are  represented  by  sample?, 
and  a  special  committee  of  three  has  been 
selecting  those  samples,  which  are  of  a 
superior  quality  and  good  ordinary,  and,  in 
fact,  perfect  wines.  About  one-third  of 
the  wine  had  that  latter  character,  and  are 
very  good.  Of  the  brandies,  a  good  many 
have  to-day  been  tasted,  which  are  really 
instructive.  ,  A  full  report  will  not  be  given, 
except  as  regards  statistics.  That  is  to  say, 
so  many  samples  of  each  variety  of  wine 
consisting  of  so  many  samples  from  each 
county  which  are  considered  superior,  or 
second  degree,  or  good,  in  quality.  Each 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  will  re- 
port in  his  district  particulars  of  all  these 
samples.  That  is  about  all  that  can  now  be 
said.  To-morrow,  the  sampling  will  be 
finished.  When  we  have  concluded  our 
labors  the  report  will  be  presented  in  writ- 
ing. 

The  President. — We  will  now  call  for  the 
bill  to  be  read  that  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress,  and  invite  your  discussion  on 
the  points  as  they  may  present  themselves 
to  your  mind,  Mr.  Wetmore  will  now  read 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Wetmore.— In  the  matter  of  the 
legislation  in  which  our  commission  has 
been  interested,  together  with  wine-growers 
elsewhere,  we  really  cover  more  than  the 
subject  matter  of  this  particular  bill  which 
is  called  our  bill.     We  have  the  matter  of 
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spurious  wines  to   contend  against;  we  de- 
sire free  use  of  brandies  in  fortified  wines; 
we    desire    the   privilege   of   breaking    up 
brandies  in  bond  into  any  shape   or  sized 
packages  required  by  the  trade,  and  filling 
where  they  are  emptied,  and  we  desire  to 
have  the  principle  recognized  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  tax  nothing,  but  consump- 
tion and  not  production,  hence,  as  a  princi- 
ple, we  claim  that  unlimited  bondage  should 
be  the  rule,  as   recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioner  of    Internal   Revenue.     As  long 
as  a  man  does  not  desire  to  sell  his  goods, 
it  is  altogether  a  piece  of  tyranny  on  the 
part   of  the  Govornment   to  tax   them,  but 
we  may  have  to  compromise  on  that,  and 
if  so,  we  desire  an  extemsion  of  the  bonded 
period  to,    at  least,    eight  years.     Some  of 
our  Eastern   friends,    as   well   as  our  own 
here,    think  that    the    sales   of    our   wine 
should   be   free    from   taxation.      That  is, 
that  there  should  be  no    special  tax.    The 
freedom  from   that  tax  is   something  to  be 
asked   for,    although   it   will   be  a   difficult 
thing  to   get  from   the   fact  that  they  have 
not  any  tax   that  will   take  its  place.     We 
have   also   to   take   into   consideration  the 
various  forms  of  legislation  outside  of  Con- 
gress that  are   being  urged   by  the  prohibi- 
tionists which  have   a   direct  influence  on 
our  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
But  our  attention,  at  the   present  time,  has 
been  given  above  all  things  to  the  question 
of  spurious   wines,  as  it  is  a  growing   evil, 
and  unless  we  can   relieve  ourselves  from 
this   vilainous   competition,    we   will   have 
our  wines  in  discredit,  and  ourselves  under 
suspicion  that  even  pure  wines  are  impure. 
The  pieparation  of  this  bill,  which  I  will 
read  to  you,  has  been  a  very  difficult  matter. 
It  was  consulted  over  here  by  members  of 
our   Commission    and    other   vine-growers 
for  more   than   a   year,  and   when   I  went 
East  recently,  all  that  I  was  prepared  with 
was  the  rough  draft  and  substance  of  what 
we  wanted  included  in  the  bill,  realizing 
that  it  would  be   impossible   to  accomplish 
anything  unless  we  had  the  good  will  of  the 
Eastern  wine-growers,  who  had  vastly  more 
political  influence  in  Congress  than  we  had. 
We  realized  also  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pass  a  bill  of  that  nature  unless  we  had 
the  good  will  of  the  Legislature  also.     Our 
effort  has  been  to  obtain  all  these  various 
forms  of  support,   and  especially  from  the 
merchants,  importers  and  others,  who  are 
dealing  in   pure  wines,  whose  interests  in 
this  matter  are  identical  with  ours.     On 
visiting  the   East,    and   after  consultation 
with  wine-growers  in  New   York  and   else- 
where,  a  meeting  was    held,    an   Eastern 
society  organized,  out  of  which  has  grown 
a  national  society  with  members  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.     The   work   that  has  been 
done    by  this    society    has  been  reported 
npon  this  afternoon  in  the  letter  that  I  read, 
and  which  I  will  read  again  for  the  benefit 
of    those   who  might   not  have   heard  it. 
Societies  are    springing    up  all   over  the 


United  States,  which   are   willing  to  work 
with  us,    and   are  realy    more   in   earnest 
than  we  are;  not  that  they  are   more  inter- 
ested, but   they  seem  to   take  hold  of  ideas 
of  this   kind  with   more  vim   and  zest.     In 
order   to   impress    their    influence   on  the 
country  and  Congress  it  has  been  arranged 
that  a  convention  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  May  of  wine-growers  of  the  United 
States,  where  there   will   be   an  exhibition 
of  our  products  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.     The  States  will  be  out  in  force  and 
it  is   expected   that   California  will  take    a 
leading   position.     The     National    Society 
has  requested  our   Commission   to  co-oper- 
ate with  them  in  the  matter.   I  am  in  hopes 
that  the  letter   which   I  read  to-day  will  be 
published  in  some  of  the  newspapers  at  an 
early  date  so  that  some  of  our  wine-growers 
here  will  see  what  interest  the  Eastern  men 
are  taking  in  this  matter.     When  I  met  the 
importers,  I  found  that  when  the  facts  were 
put  properly  before  them,    giving   them  a 
just  representation   of    our    interests   that 
there   was   no    diversity   of    opinion,  there 
was   no   cause   of  difference   between   our- 
selves, and  the  importers  accept  the  tariff, 
and  of  course  that  is  an  irreconcilable  con- 
flict.    The   Governor  gave  me   a  letter  to 
the  President,   which,    when   I   presented, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue   and  Agriculture,    both   of  which 
committees   showed    an    earnest   spirit   in 
looking  into  our  affairs.     It  required  a  good 
deal   of  effort,    however,  to   convince  them 
that  a  bill  could  be  drawn  in  such  a  way  as 
to   be  enforced,   for  the   difficulty  is  this, 
that    there     is    a    dividing    line    running 
through   it,     distinguishing    between  pure 
wines  and   suspected  or  imitation   wines. 
To  make  provision  so  that  the  Department 
in  exercising  the  law  as  to  what  should  be 
taxed  and  what  should  not  be  taxed,  and  to 
provide    against  frauds,    and    to    provide 
proper  penalties  has   been  a   difficult  task, 
and  took  a   great  many  days  work.     It  was 
first  introduced  informally  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  before  the 
Commissioner     without    introduction  into 
Congress  for  the   purpose   of  having  it  dis- 
cussed and  ascertaining   what   their  views 
were  on  the  subject,  and  finally  a   bill  was 
drawn    satisfactory    to     the    Commission. 
Nearly  all  the  provisions  relating   to   the 
mere  execution  of  it,    and  the   working  de- 
partments were  drawn  in  the   Commission- 
er's  office,  and   as  it   stands  to-day,   it  is 
really   the  bill   of  the   administration,    the 
substance  being  provided  by  the  wine-grow- 
ers.    It  is  warmly  indorsed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal   Revenue,  who  does   not 
pretend  that  a  large  amount  of  revenue  will 
be  derived  from   it,  but   it  will  do   a  great 
deal  of  good.     The  Commissioner  on  Agri- 
culture is  equally  earnest  in  the  matter.     It 
was  introduced  after  I  left.     It  could   not 
be  introduced  until  the  Monday  following. 
It  is  in  charge  of  Col.  Green  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  has  a  large  vineyard  there,  and 
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he  can  be  trusted  to  see  that  the  bill  is  not 
tortured  out  of  shape,  by  any  unwise  com- 
promise of  its  provisions.  We  are  satisfied 
that  our  own  delegation  will  support  it. 
Apparently  the  Sub  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  are  favoring  it  as  far  as  we 
could  learn.  It  is  a.  novelty  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  of  course 
the  members  are  cautious  not  to  express 
themselves  enthusiastically,  but  as  far  as  I 
could  learn  the  sentiment  is  all  in  our  favor, 
and  nothing  but  a  stupid  blunder  or  neglect 
will  allow  it  to  be  defeated. 

The  bill  has  not  been  published  except  in 
the  form  which  you  see  it  here,  and  what  I 
proposed  to-night  was  to  read  it  and  show 
the  character  of  the  bill  and  the  absolute 
importance  of  having  its  provisions  properly 
executed.  If  there  is  any  imported  wine 
that  does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  the  Internal  Revenue  as  well  as 
the  Customs  service  will  be  taxed  to  bring 
them  under  control.  Everything  that  is 
known  as  drinkable,  or  containing  the  prod- 
uct of  fruit  juice  is  taxable,  except  the  must 
of  wines  in  Eastern  States.  They  require 
the  addition  of  sugar  and  sometimes  glu- 
cose. In  order  to  harmonize  the  interests 
of  this  Coast  and  the  Eastern  States,  we 
have  got  Eastern  wine  growers  to  agree  on 
limiting  the  use  to  the  sugar  of  the  cane, 
cutting  off  glucose  altogether.  The  use  of 
sugar  in  the  East  will  soon,  however,  no 
doubt,  be  substituted  by  our  own  condensed 
must.  They  need  sugar,  and  we  can  supply 
it  to  them,  in  the  form  of  condensed  grape 
juice.  At  present,  however,  it  is  required, 
and  so  to  secure  their  co-operation,  we  have 
admitted  the  use  of  cane  sugar,  which  is 
not  a  very  serious  thing,  and  only  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  wines,  and  not  for 
"  stretching  "  them. 

The  Internal  Revenue  clause  is  so  applied, 
that  wherever  you  see  the  goods  you  can 
identify  them  and  know  whether  they  are 
taxable  or  not. 

The  theory  of  the  section  of  compound 
liquors  is  the  jist  of  the  whole  bill.  By  it 
the  consumers  are  given  information  as  to 
what  they  are  drinking.  If  they  want  to 
drink  compound  liquors,  then  they  can  do 
so,  and  know  it.  That  section,  while  it  is 
the  strength  of  the  bill,  is  also  its  weakness, 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioners 
say  that  when  articles  are  required  to  be 
marked,  and  suck  stamps  put  upon  them 
as  will  show  their  contents,  it  is  practically 
prohibition — which  is  a  thing  we  are  trying 
to  gain.  Our  argument  is,  that  if  such  a 
law  prevents  the  sale  of  goods  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  consumers  know  what  they 
are  buying,  then  our  statements  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  sold  is  maintained.  But 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  standpoint,  the 
Commissioner  must  necessarily  report  that 
he  cannot  get  any  revenue  out  of  such  a 
bill,  for,  by  enforcing  it,  the  Government  is 
not  going  to  make  money  out  of  it.  That, 
of  course,  is  one  of  our  difficulties.     The 


Stamps  have  to  be  made  for  attaching  to 
these  curious  goods,  but  they  don't  expect 
to  get  any  revenue  out  of  it.  That  iswher- 
the  novelty  of  the  bill  com  h  in,  for  it  is 
using  the  Internal  Rev.  nue  D-  partment  for 
something  other  than  the  getting  of  Reveuu  ■. 
Under  this  act  we  are  of  course  supposed  to 
affect  everything,  txcepting  those  good* 
that  are  excepted,  but  there  are  several 
kinds  of  adulterated,  fictitious,  falsified, 
imitation  wines  and  compound  wines.  There 
may  be  a  class  that  may  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  current — while  not  condemuable,  yet 
are  still  not  absolutely  bad.  For  in-tanc e, 
a  compound  of  glucose  and  cm  spirits  and 
a  little  tartaric  acid  might  be  claimed  by 
some  persons  to  be  whol<  some  chink,  and 
if  they  wanted,  they  ought  to  have  it.  Is 
will  not  do  them  any  harm.  But  there  it 
another  class  of  compound  adulterations 
that  are  known  to  be  deleterious  to  the 
public  health.  So  the  law  goes  on  to  apply 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  absolute  sup- 
pression. 

The  theories  of  the  penalties  consists  in 
this,  the  law  for  which  this  is  substituted 
provides  only  a  tax.  The  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  is  required  to  find  the  goods 
that  are  taxable.  He  accosts  a  man  and 
assumes  that  his  wine  is  taxable.  A  man 
writes  up  an  affidavit  and  says  it  is  pure 
wine.  What  is  he  to  do  about  it,  he  does 
not  know.  If  he  does  discover  that  some 
wine  is  going  out  that  is  taxable,  he  can 
seize  the  goods.  But  how  many  men  care 
for  this  who  are  engaged  in  this  nefarious 
practice  ?  They  would  take  the  risk  of  an 
occasional  fine  or  an  occasional  tax,  for  they 
make  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the  stuff  that 
they  do  cheat  the  Government  on.  But 
making  a  violation  of  these  laws  punishable* 
and  not  only  by  fine  but  by  imprisonment^ 
is  what  we  rely  on  to  see  its  provisions 
respected.  A  man  is  not  going  to  put  sali- 
cylic acid  in  wine  or  analine  dyes,  if  by 
doing  so  he  is  subject  to  imprisonment. 
The  bill  reads  as  follows : 


In  the  House  of  Representatives,  March 
8,  1886,  read  twice,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed.  Mr.  Wharton  J.  Green  intro- 
duced the  following  bill: 

A     BILL    DEFINING    PURE     WINES     AND     PRO- 
VIDING   FOR     TAXATION    OF    CERTAIN 
COMPOUNDED  BEVERAGES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  on  all 
liquors  containing  alcohol,  produced  by 
fermentation  or  by  being  compounded  with 
distilled  spirits,  or  by  both  methods, 
whether  denominated  as  wines,  imitations 
of  wine,  or  by  any  other  name  whatsoever, 
in  the  nature  of  articles  for  use  as  bever- 
ages, or  for  compounding  with  other 
liquors  intended  for  such  use,  and  on  all 
compounds  of  the  same  with  pure  wines. 
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and  on  all  preserved  fruit-juices  compound- 
ed with  substances  not  produced  from 
fruits  in  the  character  of  or  intended  for 
use  as  beverages,  or  for  use  in  the  fermen- 
tation or  preparation  of  liquors  intended 
for  use  as  beverages,  and  on  all  wines,  or 
imitations  of  wiue,  or  liquors  to  be  sold  as 
substitutes  for  wine,  which  are  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  dried  grapes  or  other 
dried  fruits  not  grown  in  the  United  States, 
or  from  imported  foreign  fruit-juices  which 
are  admitted  into  the  United  States  at  a 
less  rate  of  duty  than  still  wines,  there 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  a  tax  of  forty 
cents  on  each  wine  gallon,  and  for  each 
fraction  thereof  at  the  same  rate  per  gallon, 
to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  compound- 
er, importer,  or  owner,  or  person  having 
possession  thereof  before  removal  from  the 
custody  of  the  proper  Custom  House  offi- 
cers. The  tax  levied  by  this  act  shall  be 
represented  by  coupon  stamps  when  the 
taxable  article  is  contained  in  packages 
holding  4five  or  more  wine  gallons,  and  by 
strip  stamps  suitable  to  be  affixed  to  bottles 
when  such  article  is  contained  in  packages 
holding  less  than  five  wine  gallons;  and 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  governing 
the  engraving,  issue,  use,  accountability, 
effacement.  and  destruction  of  stamps  re- 
lating to  distilled  spirits,  as  far  as  appli- 
cable, are  hereby  made  to  apply  to  stamps 
provided  for  by  this  act:  Provided,  That 
any  fraction  of  a  pint  in  excess  of  the  whole 
number  of  pints  in  a  cask  or  package  shall 
be  taxed  as  a  pint :  Provided  further,  That 
the  taxable  quantity  in  each  package  shall 
be  determined  by  an  internal-revenue  gaug- 
er;  and  all  existing  laws  governing  the  em- 
ployment of  gaugers  in  the  gauging  of 
distilled  sprits,  as  far  as  applicable,  are 
hereby  made  to  apply  to  their  employment 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided 
further,  That  these  provisions  shall  not 
apply  to  malt  liquors ;  nor  to  distilled 
spirits, cordials,  bitters.and  medicines  which 
are  popularly  as  well  as  commercially  known 
and  intended  for  sale  to  consumers  as  such, 
under  names  or  brands  which  shall  not 
cause  them  to  be  recognized  as  wines,  and 
which  are  not  used  as  substitutes  for  or  for 
compounding  with  wines,  or  imitations 
thereof;  nor  to  pure  wines,  as  hereinafter 
defined:  And  provided  further,  That  the 
tax  so  levied  and  collected  shall  not  release 
the  tax  otherwise  levied  by  law  on  any 
distilled  spirits  used  in  the  preparation  of 
such  liquors :  And  provided  further,  That 
the  tax  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  customs  duty  levied  on 
such  liquors  when  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

Section  2.  That  all  packages,  of  what- 
ever size  or  kind,  held  by  any  producer, 
wholesale  dealer  or  retailer,  containing  pure 
wines  as  defined  herein,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  intended  to  be  offered  for  sale, 
whether  they  are  denominated  as  wine, 
cider,  or  by  any  other  name,  and  which  are 


exempted  from  taxation,  shall  be  plainly 
stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
with  words  indicating  that  they  are  pure 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  United 
States;  and  such  brands,  labels,  or  marks 
shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence 
that  such  goods  are  exempt  from  the  tax 
provided  for  hereiu:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue, 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  shall 
exercise  due  vigilance  in  detecting  fraudu- 
lent representations,  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  inquire  whether  such  brands,  labels, 
or  marks  correctly  indicate  the  contents  of 
the  package  to  which  they  are  affixed  : 
And  provided  further,  That  such  collectors 
shall  be  required  to  inform  themselves  as 
to  methods  of  practice  in  producing  any 
and  all  liquors  affected  by  this  act,  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  explicit 
information  as  to  such  methods  from  any 
or  all  producers,  and  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
same  when  in  the  possession  of  dealers, 
and  shall  report  on  the  same  upon  the  de- 
mand of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  All  packages  bearing  brands, 
labels,  or  marks  indicating  that  their  con- 
tents are  exempt  from  taxation  under  this 
act,  but  which  contents  are  subject  to  such 
taxation,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States;  and  any  person  who  shall  brand, 
label,  or  mark  as  free  of  tax  under  this  act 
a  package  liable  to  tax  thereunder  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  thirty 
days  and  not  more  than  six  months,  for 
each  offense;  and  any  packages  of  liquors 
containing  alcohol,  other  than  malt  liquors, 
distilled  spirits,  cordials,  bitters,  and  medi- 
cines, as  defined  herein,  which  are  not 
stamped,  branded,  or  labeled  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  taxable  and  shall  be  taxed 
under  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this 
act.  Pure  wines,  which  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  tax,  shall  be  known  and  recognized 
as  the  juice  of  grapes,  apples,  or  other 
fruits  fermented,  prepared,  preserved,  or 
fortified  as  beverages,  according  to  methods 
recognized  by  competent  authority  as  legi- 
timate and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue;  without  the  use  of 
materials  intended  as  substitutes  for  fruit 
or  any  part  of  fruit;  free  from  the  addition 
of  any  coloring  matters  which  are  not  legi- 
timately produced  from  fruits,  and  not 
compounded  with  any  coloring  fruit-juices 
of  foreign  production  which  are  admitted  at 
a  rate  of  duty  less  than  that  imposed  on 
foreign  still  wines;  and  containing  no  sali- 
cylic acid  or  other  antiseptics,  or  aniline 
dyes,  or  other  adulterations  recognized  as 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  consumers  : 
Provided,  That  the  practice  of  using  cane- 
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sugar  to  perfect  wines,  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  shall  not  be  considered  illegitimate . 

Section  3.  That  all  packages  of  liquors 
taxed  under  these  provisions  shall  bear 
stamps  indicating  briefly  the  nature  of  their 
manufacture,  and  the  name  and  place  of 
the  manufacturer,  compounder,  or  import- 
er, so  affixed  as  to  be  plainly  seen  by  any 
purchaser;  and  in  case  the  holders  of  such 
liquors  shall  desire  to  empty  any  package 
so  stamped,  all  new  packages,  of  whatever 
size  or  character,  shall  have  similar  stamps 
likewise  plainly  affixed;  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  shall  make  all 
regulations  necessary  to  provide  for  such 
change  of  stamps  and  for  the  proper  iden- 
tification of  such  goods  to  all  holders  or 
purchasers  thereof.  All  packages  contain- 
ing such  taxed  liquors  shall,  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, who  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
the  size  of  the  letters,  be  legibly  and  prom- 
inently labeled,  stamped,  or  branded  also 
with  the  word  "  compounded;"  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  such  liquors  shall  be 
known  as  compounded  liquors. 

Section  4.  That  compounders  shall  pay 
a  special  tax  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Every 
person  who  manufactures,  compounds,  or 
imports  articles  subject  to  tax  under  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  a  compounder.  Whole- 
sale dealers  in  compound  liquors  shall  pay 
a  special  tax  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Every 
person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  articles 
subject  to  tax  under  this  act,  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  five  wine  gallons  at  the 
same  time,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  compounded  liquors.  But  no 
compounder,  as  defined  by  this  act,  who 
has  paid  the  special  tax  as  such,  and  who 
sells  only  articles  subject  to  tax  under  this 
act  at  the  place  of  manufacture  or  importa- 
tion, in  the  original  packages  on  which  the 
tax  stamps  are  affixed,  shall  be  required  to 
pay  the  special  tax  of  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
compounded  liquors  on  account  of  such 
sales.  Retail  dealers  in  compounded  li- 
quors shall  pay  a  special  tax  of  twenty 
dollars .  Every  person  who  sells,  or  offers 
for  sale,  articles  subject  to  tax  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  in  less  quantities 
than  five  wine  gallons  at  the  same  time, 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  retail  dealer  in  com- 
pounded liquors.  And  the  provisions  of 
chapter  three,  title  thirty-five,  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  concerning 
the  special  taxes,  as  far  as  applicable,  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  the  special  taxes 
created  by  this  act. 

Section  5.  That  every  wholesale  dealer 
or  compounder  who  offers  for  sale  com- 
pounded liquors  which  are  subject  to  tax 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
required  to  keep  such  books  as  will  plainly 
show  what  quantities  of  such  liquors  have 
been  made,  prepared,  or  sold  by  him,  to- 
gether with  the  date  of  such  manufacture, 
purchase,  or  sale,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  from  whom  purchased  or  to  whom 


sold ;  and  such  books  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  inspection  by  any  officer  of  the 
internal  revenue. 

Section  6.  That  there  shall  be  in  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  an  analytical  chemist,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  three 
thousand  dollars  per  annum;  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  may,  when- 
ever in  his  judgment  the  necessities  of  the 
service  so  require,  employ  chemists,  to  be 
paid  such  compensation  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  any 
appropriation  made  for  that  purpose;  and 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  decide, 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  what  substances 
enter  into  the  composition  of  liquors  which 
may  be  submitted  for  his  inspection  in 
contested  cases;  and  his  decision  in  matters 
of  taxation  under  this  act  shall  be  final. 
The  Commissioner  may  also  decide  whether 
any  liquor  containing  alcohol  and  intended 
for  human  consumption  contains  adultera- 
tions deleterious  to  the  public  health;  but 
in  case  of  doubt  or  contest  his  decisions  in 
this  class  of  cases  moy  be  appealed  from  to 
a  board  hereby  constituted  for  the  purpose, 
and  composed  of  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  Army,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  and 
the  decisions  of  this  board  shall  be  final  in 
the  premises. 

Section  7.  That  all  packages  of  liquors 
subject  to  tax  under  this  act  shall  be  found 
without  stamps  and  marks  as  herein  pro- 
vided, and  all  liquors  intended  for  use  as 
beverages  which  contain  adulterations 
known  to  be  deleterious  to  the  public  health, 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 
Any  person  knowingly  violating  the  pro- 
visions hereof,  or  who  shall  willfully  re- 
move or  deface  the  stamps  or  marks  on 
packages  containing  liquors  taxed  as  pro- 
vided herein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  thirty  days 
nor  more  than  six  months. 

Section  8 .  That  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  make  all 
needful  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  9.  That  section  thirty-three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  10.  That  this  act  shall  go  into 
effect  ninety  days  after  its  passage. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — The  condition  of  the  bill 
now  is,  that  it  has  been  practically  heard 
by  the  Sub  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
It  has  already  passed  from  the  administra- 
tion with  the  approval  of  it,  and  requires 
now  only  the  report  from  the  sub  commit- 
tee to  the  Committee,  and  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  House  to  get  on  the  calender. 
Support  for  it  is  being  relied  upon  all  over 
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the  United  States.  Delay  is  not  just  what 
we  want,  but  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Bill 
that  it  gains  strength  every  day,  and  does 
not  grow  weaker.  But  we  have  got  to  edu- 
cate hundreds  of  men  in  Congress  to  under- 
stand what  it  means.  Bills  of  this  kind  are 
like  Greek  to  the  men  of  Minnesota  or 
Ohio,  who  do  not  understand  what  it  is 
about .  The  change  of  a  little  word  in  the 
bill  might  change  the  whole  tenor. 

A  bill  of  this  nature  must  necessarily  be 
introduced  into  the  house  first,  for  it  is  a 
revenue  bill  on  its  face .  It  has  orignated 
in  the  house,  and  has  gone  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  our  hopes  are 
that  it  will  so  on  be  reported.  But  it  must 
be  watched  continually  from  th*  beginning 
to  the  end.  Those  who  mean  to  oppose  the 
bill,  will  not  oppose  it  by  giving  their  true 
reasons.  There  is  no  man  going  before 
that  committee  and  saying  he  is  dosing  his 
wine  with  salicylic  acid  or  analine  dye. 
There  is  no  man  going  to  say  so  in  so  many 
words.  If  he  attacks  it,  it  will  be  by  some 
flank  movement.-  He  will  perhaps  content 
himself  by  talking  up  the  Internal  Revenue 
laws,  and  insisting  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  Governnu  nt  to  touch  the  matter,  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State.  There  are  a  dozen 
ways  of  opposing  it.  So  far,  however,  I 
have  been  not  a  little  surprise*  I  at  the  very 
little  opposition  that  I  have  met  with.  This 
is  perhaps  due  in  some  measure  to  our 
method  of  attack  in  the  eastern  organiza- 
tions. At  the  time  of  leaving  the  east,  I 
heard  of  but  one  opposition  to  the  plan,  and 
that  came  from  a  house  in  New  York,  deal  • 
in  California  wines.  The  moral  of  that 
people  can  judge  for  themselves. 

All  the  wine  growers  in  the  east  are  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  It  is  satisfactory  on  all 
grounds.  The  only  trouble  will  be  in  fight- 
ing off  the  opposition  that  will  be  disguised, 
and  it  will  require  constant  attention. 
There  are  a  great  many  phrases  in  the  bill, 
in  which  the  change  of  one  word  would 
change  the  measure,  and  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  Congress  do  not  understand  it 
sufficiently  well,  without  being  talked  to  on 
the  subject  and  the  matter  explained  to 
them.  Consequently,  the  only  safety  we 
have  is  in  arousing  the  wine  growers  through 
the  United  States,  to  write  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  that  the  bill  is  all 
right  and  would  and  should  meet  with  their 
support.  We  have  therefore  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  having  copies  of  the  bill  dis- 
tributed everywhere .  Before  I  left  or  the  bill 
was  introduced,  500  copies  of  it  were  sent  to 
members  of  Congress  and  New  York  peoplb 
and  elsewhere,  so  that  they  could  become 
familiar  with  its  provisions  in  advance. 
We  have  taken  that  precaution  to  prevent 
being  caught  afterwards. 

There  is  nothing  now  to  do  with  this  bill 
except  to  have  it  pass  the  committee.  The 
effect  of  it,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Clayton  in  his 
letter,  is  undoubtedly  something  that  will 
be   of   immense  benefit  to  all.     In  the  first 


place,  it  increases  our  market  to  the  extent 
that  we  displace  all  these  compound  liquors. 
In  the  next  place,  it  increases  our  market 
as  it  increases  confidence  in  our  goods  that 
are  supplied.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
a  hue  and  cry  about  adulteration  all  over 
the  east.  So  much  so,  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  are  afraid  to  buy  anything,  par- 
ticularly drinkables.  And  you  can  not  con- 
vince a  man  by  simply  putting  on  a  label, 
that  it  is  pure.  Everybody  does  that,  more 
especially  those  who  make  impure  wines. 
I  have  a  circular  in  my  pocket  of  a  New 
Jersey  wine  maker,  who  makes  a  pure  Opor- 
to wine  from  the  Oporto  grape,  imported 
into  New  Jersey  and  grown  there,  while  it 
is  well  known  that  there  is  not  an  imported 
vine  that  will  grow  in  New  Jersey.  He  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  traders  who  are 
continually  practicing  in  this  way.  It  costs 
nothing  to  put  a  mark  on  the  bottle,  and  is 
only  regulated  by  the  honesty  of  the  man 
who  puts  it  there. 

In  preparing  the  first  draft  of  the  bill,  we 
were  afraid  that  the  department  would  hesi- 
tate at  the  stringency  of  our  provisions.  At 
first,  it  did  shrink  on  seeing  the  amount  of 
work  that  there  would  be  to  enforce  such  a 
law.  I  explained  the  matter  however,  thus: 
as  there  were  vital  interests  between  those 
making  pure  wines,  and  those  making  com- 
pounds, that  it  would  soon  become  under* 
stood  that  those  making  pure  wines,  and 
who  had  an  interest  in  protection,  would 
give  all  possible  information  to  Govern- 
ment Officers  whenever  there  was  a  fraud. 
Consequently  their  work  would  be  very 
much  relieved.  That  would  be  the  result, 
but  at  the  present  time  if  we  found  wines 
dosed  with  analine  dyes  or  salicylic  acid, 
what  good  would  it  do  us  ?  there  is  no  law 
to  prevent  it  ;  nothing  at  all.  But  if  there- 
is  a  law  to  prevent  it,  the  danger  of  punish- 
ment will  stop  the  work  to  a  great  extent, 
and  this  is  the  only  safety  that  we  have  in 
the  future.  If  we  do  not  pass  a  law  this 
time,  or  if  I  thought  we  could  not,  I  should 
want  to  tear  my  vineyard  up,  for  to  remain 
in  the  business  and  be  honest  would  be  ab- 
solutely impossible,  unless  I  was  aiming  at 
some  high  grade  wine  I  should  offer  to  the 
public  in  bottles,  unless  I  had  wealth  and 
could  advertise  my  own  goods,  and  make 
them  known  through  my  own  agency,  and 
rely  on  my  own  protection.  But  if  we  are 
to  send  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
wine  in  casks  all  over  the  country,  to  be 
broken  up  and  bottled  here  and  there  with- 
out any  attention  to  the  producer,  unless 
there  is  some  mark  to  follow  them  all  the 
time  to  show  that  they  are  pure,  they  will 
meet  in  competition,  this  stuff  that  they 
make  for  about  17  cents  per  gallon  in  New 
York.  Aud  you  will  find  that  nearly  all  or 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  merchants,  if 
we  are  not  protected,  will  deal  in  b  >th  classes 
of  goods.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
getting  the  merchant  houses  in  the  East  to 
assist  us.     I  brought  that  before   the   com- 
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mittee  to  explain  this  matter.  Competition 
is  the  great  incentive  to  wrong.  One  man 
sells  goods  cheaper  than  another,  and  the 
second  man  is  forced  to  come  down  in  his 
price  or  go  out  of  the  business.  All  these 
fictitious  goods  are  made  to  uuder  sell  supe- 
rior goods.  They  are' made  so  as  to  be 
bought  at  a  low  price  and  put  on  the  market 
in  competition  with  higher  priced  goods. 
They  are  practically  worthless.  On  our 
coast  we  could  stand  the  strictest  construc- 
tion of  the  word  "purity."  That  is  what 
we  tell  them  in  New  York.  We  said  to  them : 
"We  will  allow  you  to  draw  that  bill  in  any 
way  you  please,  provided  you  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  ordiuary  practices  recognized 
by  competent  authorities  in  the  business. 
You  can  draw  your  line  of  purity  as  fine  as 
you  please,  and  it  will  not  hurt  us."  The 
only  question  was,  how  we  could  combine 
with  them,  and  whether  they  would  be  sat- 
isfied to  have  us  give  them  only  an  excep- 
tion as  to  cane  sugar  in  fermenting;  but  so 
far  as  we  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
them,  they  have  agreed.  A  gentleman  of 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co.  was  with  me 
before  the  committee  and  indorsed  our 
views.  All  it  requires  now,  however,  is  an 
organized  effort  to  get  this  bill  through, and 
such  contribution  of  funds  or  materials  as 
are  necessary  to  present  our  case  before  the 
country.  At  this  Convention  to  be  held  in 
Washington  in  May  we  should  have  a  good, 
large  representation  and  a  good  large  ex- 
hibit. We  need  to  have  the  material  neces- 
sary to  attract  attention  to  our  work  and  to 
gain  for  it  some  attention. 

Mr.  Landsberger. — Including  coin. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — The  coin  is  necessary  to 
pay  the  expenses.  It  cost  me  on  the  last 
trip  some  $500  more  than  I  received.  If 
we  want  anything  done,  we  have  to  pay  for 
it.  It  costs  money,  legitimately.  While  I 
was  working  in  Washington  I  had  to  keep  a 
cab  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  12 
o'clock  at  night  running  after  me  to  carry 
me  around,  or  I  could  not  have  got  through 
with  the  work.  All  these  thi'gs  cost  money. 
Of  course,  a  part  of  the  work  is  done,  but  it 
needs  close  attention,  and  arrangements 
should  be  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Vinicultural  Society  to-morrow  to  appoint  a 
•committee  to  assist  in  this  work.  The  idea 
that  any  other  means  are  required,  for  any 
purpose  than  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
person  at  work  would  be  foolish.  But  there 
will  be  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  letters 
yet  to  be  written  on  the  subject  before  we 
get  through.  Bills  are  not  made  in  a  day. 
We  cannot  tell,  but  we  may  get  the  infor- 
mation that  this  is  a  wrong  kind  of  a  bill, 
or  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  undertake  the  work  We  cannot  tell 
where  we  are  going  to  be  attacked.  We 
must  be  ready  for  work.  So  far  we  have 
the  earnest  support  of  the  newspapers.  All 
the  newspapers  in  Washington  are  earnestly 
working  for  us.  I  have  received  two  letters 
since  my  return,  one  from  the  editor  of  the 


Sunday  Herald,  who  has  promised  us  all 
the  effort  he  can  give  us.  When  I  first  pre- 
sented the  subject  to  Mr.  Willis  he  said  the 
bill  ought  to  pass  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules.  That  is  easy  to  say  ;  but  that  ex- 
presses his  temperament.  Other  men  have 
expressed  themselves  in  like  manner.  I 
want  to  impress  upou  you,  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  that  if  we  do  not  succeed  in 
this  undertaking,  we  will  have  more  trouble 
in  handling  our  wines  than  any  of  you  ever 
had.  If  we  do  succeed,  we  have  the  entire 
market  of  the  United  States  cleaned  out  for 
pure  wine,  and  no  one  is  hurt.  A  man  who 
has  got  a  five-story  brick  winery,  as  it  is 
called  in  New  York,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
turn  it  into  a  shoe  factory  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  it  does  not  hurt  anybody, 
but  if  we,  who  have  vineyards  and  have 
taxed  ourselves  to  the  utmost,  and  have 
taken  years  of  labor,  are  injured  by  these 
spurious  wine  makers  we  suffer,  and  suffer 
seriously.  If  there  are  any  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  bill,  before  we  adjourn,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  them,  in  order  that  we 
may  thoroughly  understand  it. 

Mr.  Combe. — It  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to  make  up  our 
minds  and  have  a  unanimous  approval  go 
forth  from  this  Convention,  to  lead  the 
movement 'all  over  the  United  States.  I 
therefore  move  that  this  bill  be  approved 
and  indorsed  by  this  Convention. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Smith.- -I  second  the  motion. 

[The  motion  being  put  to  a  vote,  it  was 
unanimously  carried] 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Before  sitting  down  I 
want  to  refer  to  some  further  legislation,  for 
this  is  really  our  hard  working  year.  We 
have  onr  spirits  up  and  have  to  do  some 
work  to-morrow.  The  bill  asking  for  the 
use  of  spirits  made  in  our  wineries  from 
grapes,  to  be  free  of  tax  in  fortifying  wines, 
such  as  sweet  wines,  &c,  is  not  so  far  along 
as  this  bill  I  have  just  read.  It  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  who  has  got  a  good  deal  of  work 
yet  to  do  with  it,  but  I  presume  all  of  you 
understand  what  the  bill  refers  to,  and  it 
does  not  require  any  explanation.  But  if 
there  is  any  explanation  required,  it  ought 
to  come  up  to-night  or  to-morrow  so  you 
can  think  about  it.  To  assist  those  who 
have  not  thought  about  it  at  all,  I  would 
suggest  the  various  forms  of  fortification  we 
require  in  wine  for   commercial  purposes. 

First — In  making  of  sweet  wines  to  check 
fermentation. 

Second — The  fortification  of  really  so- 
called  dry  wines  (Sherries)  which  are  after- 
wards sweetened . 

Third — The  fortification  in  a  small  degree 
of  some  of  our  Clarets  that  are  going  into 
the  warm  countries,  such  as  are  universal 
in  Bordeaux.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
when  wine  leaves  that  country  for  this  or 
north  rn  countries,  one  per  cent  of  spirit  is 
added  to  it  to  keep  it  bright  and  clear.  To 
these  various  uses  of  spirit  the  wine  makers 
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are  used.  Such  wines  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  recently,  that  do  not  ferment 
well  and  make  good  brandy  carefully  dis- 
tilled. 

We  can  use  the  waste  material  of  the 
vineyard  and  build  up  an  industry.  The 
reason  we  want  this  bill  is,  that  our  wines 
have  to  come  in  competition  with  those  of 
Mexico  and  other  places  that  have  been 
fortified  without  any  export  duty  on  the 
spirit,  whereas  we  have  to  pay  90  cents  on 
the  spirits  used.  Consequently,  if  we  do 
not  get  such  relief,  we  cannot  make  pure 
wine  here  and  send  it  to  London  to  be  in 
competition  with  wines  made  in  France  or 
Portugal.  The  law,  as  it  stands,  is  simply 
a  discrimination  in  favor  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts. Again,  the  imported  wines  are  no 
taxed  for  the  amount  of  spirits  that  is  added 
to  them.  The  same  rate  of  taxation  is 
added  on  still  wine  as  wine  that  has  been 
fortified;  that  is,  in  equity  an  admission  ou 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  these 
spirits  should  not  be  taxed.  It  is,  however, 
useless  for  me  to  detail  to  th«  wine  makers 
what  these  points  are  until  we  are  ready  to 
talk  of  them  clearly  because  the  outcome  of 
any  legislation  would  be  probably  some- 
thing similar  to  this  bill  that  we  have  read 
just  now.  A  bill  will  probably  finally  be 
drawn  if  we  get  success  at  all.  When  the 
law  satisfies  the  Commissioner,  and  he 
wants  to  be  satisfied  that  no  fraud  can  be 
committed  under  it,  we  shall  make  some 
progress.  That  is  where  the  effort  of  the 
people  lies  now  or  should  lie  now  to  satisfy 
him  as  to  the  form  of  the  bill.  Before 
leaving  Washington,  he  wrote  me  a  letter 
asking  me  to  report  to  him,  if  possible, 
under  what  circumstances  fortifying  is  re- 
quired and  for  what  purpose.  This  letter  will 
probably  be  the  basis  for  some  future  legis- 
lation. But  what  I  intended  to  remark  was, 
that  when  the  bill  is  framed  and  it  is  tele- 
graphed across  the  country,  the  growers 
here  should  have  clear  ideas  and  how  it 
affects  them.  The  Commissioner  wrote  to 
me  on  March  3rd. 

I  have  found,  so  far  as  I  have  done  the 
work  there,  that  there  seems  to  be  an  earn- 
est desire  to  do  what  is  right,  but  consider- 
able caution  for  fear  of  doing  what  is  wrong. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall 
fail  in  any  measure  which  we  shsll  under- 
take, provided  we  are  patient  and  use  ordi- 
nary intelligence  in  presenting  our  case,  ap- 
pealing to  the  public  for  public  sympathy 
as  far  as  we  can.  The  bills  relating  to 
brandies,  bonded  etc.  have  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped. Upon  that  bill  will  probably  hang 
the  whisky  bill.  A  bill  for  the  allowing  of 
brandy  to  be  broken  up  into  any  suitable 
size  package  has  not  yet  been  drawn.  It 
was  found  thoroughly  impracticable  to  raise 
so  many  issues  at  once.  The  first  intima- 
tion I  got  from  the  Internal  R  3 venue  Com- 
missioner when  I  spoke  of  this  was  not  to 
ask  too  much  at  once.  Not  because  they 
were  not  right,  but  they  cannot  think  of  all 


these   at   once.     It  takes   time  to  devise  a 
measure. 

The  question  of  prohibition  we  ought  to 
think  about,  and  I  would  like  (o  raise  it  be- 
fore you  to-night,  so  that  at  the  meeting  to- 
morrow we  may  have  some  ideas  in  discuss- 
ing it.  Upon  this  subject,  I  may  repeat 
some  things  that  I  said  on  Monday  night. 
Prohibition  doctrines  are  prevailing  in  many 
States,  and  in  some  places  it  is  being  ac- 
cepted, not  because  there  is  any  general 
public  sympathy  for  it,  but  because  there  is 
no  opposition,  or  if  there  is  opposition,  it 
comes  from  quarters  that  do  not  command 
public  respect.  The  consumers,  whose  lib- 
erties are  beiug  interfered  with,  are  doing 
nothing.  If  there  is  a  faint  opposition,  it  is 
left  with  the  retailers.  The  producers  are 
doing  nothing,  so  that  practically  they  are 
running  their  battles  by  apathy.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  expect  Congress  to  do  much,  if 
we  are  quiet,  we  must  interest  every  con- 
sumer, and  make  him  know  that  he  has  an 
interest  with  the  general  public. 

It  will  be  a  part  of  our  duty  in  the  future 
to  make  the  public  know  that  they  have  an 
interest  in  these  things.  I  have  taken 
great  pains,  so  far  as  the  opportunities 
have  presented,  to  enquire  how  these  pro- 
hibition laws  worked  in  the  several  States. 
I  found  them  without  a  single  exception. 
Iu  talking  to  gentlemen  of  high  character 
whose  words  would  certainly  be  received 
anywhere,  that  in  one  of  these  States  the 
actual  consumption  of  villainous  spirits  was 
greater  than  it  was  before  they  passed  this 
prohibition  law.  The  kind  of  excitement 
it  gives  a  man  who  is  hunting  for  something 
he  cannot  get  lawfully,  and  the  pride  he 
takes  in  breaking  the  law  he  thinks  en- 
croaches on  his  liberty,  encourages  him  in 
accomplishing  his  object.  I  recollect  one 
Sunday  afternoon  iu  Washington  going 
down  to  the  Villard  Hotel  and  passing  into 
the  saloon,  and  there  I  found  three  or  four 
officers  of  the  Government  and  two  or  three 
Senators  taking  a  drink.  That  in  a  place 
where  the  prohibition  law  is  supposed  to  be 
enforced.  The  public  has  no  respect  for 
laws  that  are  in  force,  where  the  interests 
and  dignity  of  personal  liberty  are  violated. 
The  immediate  result  is  contempt  for  the 
law,  contempt  for  the  law  makers  and  con- 
tempt for  those  who  execute  the  law,  and 
ultimately,  more  or  less  corruption  of  the 
petty  officers  who  have  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  in  their  hands.  In  Maine  whiskey 
is  used  on  every  hand.  Beer  is  a  favorite 
drink  and  is  freely  passed  out  for,  notwith- 
standing its  bulk,  it  can  be  used  up  quickly. 
One  gentleman  described  a  scene  where  8 
barrels  were  thrown  from  a  train.  A  Gov- 
ernment officer  was  there  trying  co  seiz^  it, 
and  he  was  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  sit- 
ting astride  of  two  barrels,  while  the  others 
were  being  carried  away.  So  far  as  the 
character  of  the  spirits  is  concerned,  it  is 
as  villainous  as  it  could  be,  and  the  con- 
sumer has  no  right  to  complain,   because  it 
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is  against  the  law.  They  are  sold  under 
circumstances  which  prevent  an  inspection 
of  the  character  of  the  compouud.  The 
statement  I  received  from  a  prominent  man 
was,  that  the  chief  business  of  the  Express 
Companies  consisted  in  carrying  packages 
of  spirits  all  over  the  country.  This  gen- 
tleman's own  house  was  supplied  with  all 
the  wine  he  wanted,  receiving  it  from  New 
York  or  Boston  or  other  cities  by  express 
all  the  time.  The  rich  man  can  take  care 
and  see  that  he  gets  a  good  article,  but  the 
poor  man  is  the  sufferer,  and  gets  the  rot 
gut.  The  same  gentleman  told  me  that  he 
could  count  more  drunken  men  in  a  day  in 
Portland  passing  before  the  banking  house 
in  which  he  was  engaged  than  before  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws.  I  heard  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  Iowa  and  Kansas.  The 
evil  effect  on  the  country  and  the  demoral- 
izing effect  on  the  people  is  undeniable. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  local 
option  laws  that  are  being  passed  in  some 
places  lately,  recently  in  Georgia  and  Ver- 
mont. The  way  they  succeeded  in  passing 
these  laws  is  to  excite  religious  impulse, 
the  same  as  our  darkey  friends  in  the 
churches.  They  are  trying  to  get  the  law 
through  in  Washington,  and  the  gentleman 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  said 
that  the  way  they  would  go  to  work  was  to 
organize  in  the  churches,  a  society  and  ex- 
cite the  sympathies  of  the  weak  members 
and  the  commoner  classes  of  the  people. 
The  effect  of  this,  is  a  thing  that  we  ought 
to  consider  from  our  own  standpoint  and 
and  not  from  the  public's  standpoint  Wine 
is  not  a  drink  to  be  drank  in  a  hurry  like 
beer  or  whiskey?  It  is  a  drink  to  be  used 
leisurely  and  at  the  table.  This  last  move- 
ment if  successful,  would  practicatly  cut  off 
the  wine  business.  Only  a  few  rich  people 
who  could  afford  to  have  it  in  quantities, 
and  keep  it  in  their  own  cellar  would  be 
using  it.  It  would  be  practically  cut  off 
from  the  table.  It  is  too  bulky  an  article 
to  be  hidden,  and  is  something  to  be  pur- 
chased in  quantity  aud  not  by  the  glass  in 
a  hasty  manner.  You  cannot  be  taken  up 
into  a  third  story  bed-room  in  a  hotel,  as 
you  can  in  Portland,  Me.,  when  you  want 
a  drink  of  whiskey,  for  the  purpose  of 
drinking  wine.  We  are  hurt  more  than  any 
other  class,  for  the  practical  result  of  prohi- 
bition is  to  prevent  the  use  of  harmless 
drinks,  and  really  beneficial  ones,  and  force 
to  the  use  of  the  worst  classes  of  drinks,  and 
really  it  demoralizes  the  whole  community. 
We  have  a  personal  interest  as  well  as  that 
which  is  connected  with  our  business.  We 
have  the  interest  connected  with  our  rights 
as  citizens,  and  we  have  the  interest  con- 
nected with  our  principles  of  Government, 
and  in  respect  to  law  and  good  order.  We 
want  you  to  think  about  this,  and  take 
some  action  and  work,  and  we  cannot  work 
by  resolution  or  by  speeches.  We  have  to 
have  a  main  organization  and  keep  branch- 
es supplied  with  the  material  necessary  to 


make  the  fight.  Otherwise  our  ground  will 
be  cut  from  under  us.  It  will  take  a  little 
time  for  the  prohibitionists  to  take  the  South. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  very  little  cru- 
sading will  break  them  all  up.  When  I  was 
in  Washington  I  felt  so  convinoed,  that  I 
believed  any  man  understanding  the  sub- 
ject, and  feeling  jealous  in  his  rights  could 
have  gone  there  and  made  a  great  inroad  in 
their  work.  I  wanted  to  go  down  and  see 
what  I  could  do  myself,  but  I  could  not  get 
away.  But  nobody  is  following  it  upl.  They 
are  progressing  and  doing  us  harm,  and  as 
I  said  before,  the  country  is  falling  into  the 
hands  of  cranks,  for  the  simple  reason  men 
will  not  contend  for  their  rights.  To  this 
end,  the  meetings  to-morrow  are  of  the 
more  importance.  We  want  unity,  har- 
mony and  good  felloswhip  among  ourselves. 
We  want  effective,  energetic  work  done  by 
men  who  can  be  trusted.  We  have  power 
enough  in  this  State  to  do  a  great  deal. 
More  in  this  State  than  in  any  State  of  the 
Union,  considering  its  population,  for  there 
is  so  large  a  proportion  of  us  who  were  not 
born  here,  and  have  connections  and  friends 
in  the  Eastern  States  whom  we  can  call 
upon  for  assistance  in  support  of  the  bill. 
I  suppose  I  am  now  addressing  not  less 
than  fifty  persons,  each  one  of  whom  has 
some  friends  in  the  Eastern  States  who 
could  bring  some  influence  to  bear  on  his 
member  of  Congress  in  convincing  him 
that  it  is  proper  to  vote  for  this  bill.  What 
we  want  is  for  every  wine  grower  throughout 
the  State,  and  every  one  who  hopes  that  it 
will  succed  to  constitute  himself  a  com- 
mittee of  one  on  the  measure  before  Con- 
gress and  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill 
without  compromise,  no  cavilling  about 
words.  If  it  gets  battered  a  little  in  the 
House,  get  it  through.  Get  it  through  any- 
how, and  have  it  fixed  in  the  Senate.  If  it 
does  not  go  satisfactory,  get  it  through  aud 
fix  it  up  afterwards.  But  you  want  there 
men  who  have  influence,  so  as  to  get  right 
to  the  friends  in  Congress  when  we  want 
them,  to  look  after  its  interest  and  get  the 
help  of  these  people.  Write  to  your  friends 
in  the  East  and  tell  them  to  urge  their 
Congressmen  to  vote  for  "  Colonel  Green's. 
Bill  on  Spurious  Wines."  That  will  be 
sufficient  to  identify  the  bill,  and  if  the 
help  is  ever  so  little,  it  will  be  something 
in  the  great  amount  of  work  that  we  have 
to  do. 

Mr.  Palmtag. — They  are  already  getting 
in  in  Santa  Cruz  County  in  this  matter  of 
Local  Option.  They  have  gotten  up  a  peti- 
tion for  the  calling  of  an  election.  They 
called  on  me  as  one  of  the  supervisors  and 
chairman  of  the  board  to  call  an  election. 
I  told  them  that  we  had  no  right  to  call  any 
election  for  that  purpose.  Out  of  the  1400 
voters  they  have  800,  which  is  a  majority, 
so  they  are  going  to  present  the  petition  be- 
fore the  board.  As  Chairman,  I  told  them 
they  could  not  act  upon  it,  and  the  other 
members  have  tie  same  opinion  as  I  have- 
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But  the  people  are  indifferent,  and  do  not 
take  sufficient  interest.  Many  of  the  signers 
to  the  petition  are  men  who  don't  work, 
some  I  have  not  seen  doing  any  work  since 
1872.  They  had  a  temperance  man  there,  a 
temperance  lecturer  from  Iowa,  and  it  was 
proven  that  the  man  was  drunk  twice  in  the 
town.  They  are  now  starting  in  Santa  Cruz 
County,  and  we  have  to  start  in  to  check 
them.  They  insult  all  the  foreign  nations, 
and  say  they  are  nothing  but  liquor  drinkers 
and  wine  drinkers.  They  have  drawn  up  a 
bill  to  forbid  wine  making  or  beer  making. 
Three  years  ago, I  travelled  through  Europe, 
and  I  asked  my  brother  why  there  were  so 
many  breweries  there  now.  He  said  it  was 
because  they  had  no  wines  there,  and  had 
not  had  for  about  five  years,  and  they  had 
to  have  something  to  keep  them  from  liquor, 
so  the  Government  built  breweries.  On  my 
travels  in  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland 
I  have  not  seen  a  drunken  man.  Have  seen 
them  go  to  the  beer  gardens  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  there  enjoy  their  beer.  In  Liver- 
pool I  have  seen  drunkenness,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  liquor  drank,  but  where  I 
have  seen  beer  and  wine  used,  there  I  have 
not  seen  any  drunkenness.  I  could  not  go 
out  in  our  County  and  contend  against  these 
prohibitionists  myself,  for  I  am  not  much 
of  a  speaker,  and  besides  that,  they  say  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  County  that  a  wine 
maker  should  have  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Mr.  Combe. — We  had  occasion  to  discuss 
this  matter  in  banta  Clara  County  within 
the  last  two  weeks.  Iu  the  room  were  some 
that  were  prohibitionists  and  some  that 
were  not,  and  the  greatest  trouble  we  have 
is  to  separate  the  two  classes.  I  had  for- 
tunately a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the 
assembly,  as  I  could  testify  to  the  habits 
and  results  of  wine  drinking  in  Europe. 
They  asked  me  to  give  my  experience.  I 
found  the  trouble  is  this,  that  they  associate 
the  drinking  of  wine  with  the  drinking  of 
liquors,  and  look  upon  wine  as  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  and  they  drift  into  that 
opinion  and  style  us  all  as  villainous  drink- 
ers. We  should  urge  upon  our  friends,  and 
use  our  own  efforts  to  show  them  that  wine 
drinking  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from 
liquor  drinking.  The  more  we  get  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  pure  wine,  the  less  any 
other  liquor,  even  pure  liquor,  will  be  con- 
sumed in  the  country.  Only  in  that  way 
will  we  secure  the  approval  of  many  men 
who  now  think  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classes.  I  received  an  ac- 
knowledgement from  the  President  of  the 
Prohibition  Society  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
He  acknowledged  that  my  views  were  cor- 
rect, but  that  they  could  not  make  two 
issues  out  of  the  matter  ;  that  they  must 
lump  it  all  together,  everything  intoxicating. 
But  he  acknowledged  that  if  we  could  per- 
suade the  people  to  be  moderate  in  the  use 
of  wine  he  could  not  see  why  they  could  not 
be  temperate.     The  argument  we  can  use 


with  them  is  this,  that  they  cannot  get  pro- 
hibition now,  and  if  they  want  to  get  true 
temperance,  they  must  encourage  the  wine 
makers,  and  especially  the  practice  of  drink- 
ing wine  moderately  in  the  house  and  pre- 
vent the  going  out  and  tippling. 

The  President. — Had  these  people,  who 
are  so  eager  for  prohibition,  been  here  dur- 
ing this  week  and  seen  the  attendance  and 
the  earnest  interest  that  was  shown  in  the 
trial  of  wines,  and  then  the  almost  indiffer- 
ence that  was  manifested  when  the  brandies 
were  brought  forward  for  testing,  they 
would  have  been  taught  a  useful  lesson. 
The  wine-makers  have  no  appetite  for 
liquors.  As  soon  as  the  brandies  came  for- 
ward everybody  left. 

Dr.  George  Bernard. — I  have  very  little 
to  say  on  prohibition,  still  we  can  do  a 
a  great  deal  individually  to  teach  the  people 
that  th«y  should  drink  wine,  and  if  any  of 
you  gentlemen  come  to  Livermore,  you  can 
go  to  one  of  the  hotels  and  call  for  a  glass 
of  wine,  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  and  they 
won't  make  any  difference  in  the  charge. 
There  is  no  extra  charge  for  the  wine. 
They  give  you  a  good  glass  of  ordinary 
claret,  and  I  notice  a  great  many  drink  it. 
I  went  into  one  of  the  hotels  last  week  and 
inquired  how  much  they  used,  and  they 
said  they  used  about  fifteen  gallons  a  week. 
The  boarders  use  a  good  deal  of  claret.  As 
I  have  said  previously,  we  can  do  a  great 
deal  individually  to  teach  people  to  drink 
wine,  and  what  little  I  can  possibly  do,  I 
try  to  do.  I  tell  the  people  the  difference 
between  good,  wholesome  wine  and  poor 
wine.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many 
people  whom  you  cannot  force  to  drink 
wine.  They  say  it  is  sour  and  do  not  like 
it.  That  is  allright;  they  are  not  forced  to 
drink  it,  but  there  are  a  great  many  people 
whom  you  can  convince  that  a  glass  of 
good,  wholesome  wine  is  beneficial  to  drink. 
It  is  better  than  whiskey.  There  is  consid- 
erable wine  drank  in  our  district.  We 
make  our  wine  and  lack  no  market  for  it. 
I  was  perfectly  astonished  last  week  when 
my  partner  told  me  he  had  already  sold 
over  200  gallons  of  wine  It  is  wholesome 
wine,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people 
will  learn  to  drink  wine  and  less  whiskey . 
However,  the  work  is  slow. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Do  all  the  hotels  in  Liv- 
ermore give  wine  on  the  table  \ 

Dr.  Bernard. — Two  hotels,  the  Washing- 
ton and  Morning  Star,  and  we  expect  the 
other  will  follow. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
In  Napa,  where  they  raise  more  wine  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country,  you  cannot 
get  a  glass  of  wine  unless  you  pay  a  fancy 
price. 

Dr.  Bernard. — They  found  out  it  was  just 
as  profitable  to  give  wine  as  tea  or  coffee. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  other 
hotel  will  soon  follow. 

The  President. — We  will  now  listen  to  a 
few  remarks  by  Capt.  C,  de  St.  Hubert. 
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Capt.  C.  de  St.  Hubert.— Mr.  President, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not  know 
what  I  can  say  after  what  has  been  said, 
but  I  can  show  that  the  use  of  wine  in  Al- 
giers and  France  are  the  causes  that  prevent 
drunkenness.  In  1864,  when  I  was  there, 
they  had  wine  pure,  but  not  very  good.  It 
was  delivered  free  to  the  soldiers.  Previous 
to  that  a  great  many  deaths  had  occurred 
from  delerium  tremens  caused  by  drinking 
spirits  and  absinthe  in  large  quantities. 
Since  that,  it  is  almost  unknown  in  the  army . 
In  France  there  is  a  society  to  prevent 
drunkenness  in  the  low  quarters  on  account 
of  the  bad  wines  distributed  there  and  drank 
for  two  sous  over  the  counter.  Lately  in 
France,  I  suppose,  they  have  been  obliged 
to  come  to  it  to  provide  for  the  demand  of 
that  class  of  people.  The  wine  being  found 
bad  by  them,  of  course  they  returned  to  the 
spirits  and  now  there  are  a  large  number  of 
drinking  people  in  the  cities.  The  Govern- 
ment now  is  taking  steps  to  prevent  it.  The 
result  will  be  that  they  must  get  wine  or 
they  will  do  the  same  as  they  do  in  London, 
where  they  drink  large  quantities  of  whisky 
and  gin,  but  no  wine.  Lately,  in  San  Jose, 
I  could  not  find  a  restaurant  where  wine 
was  not  given  at  the  meal  without  extra 
charge.  Six  years  ago  I  could  not  find  a 
restaurant  in  the  same  place  where  I  could 
get  a  bottle  of  wine .  The  wine  is  not  always 
as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  certainly  it  was 
pure  wine.  That  is  a  great  result.  I  have 
just  learned  that  on  account  of  these  low 
freights,  a  good  deal  of  bad  wine  has  gone 
East.  Wine  that  could  not  be  sold  here  at 
all  has  gone  there.  What  will  be  the  result 
of  that?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  somebody 
will  buy  it  over  there,  and  sell  it  as  pure 
wine.  It  may  be  pure,  but  it  is  bad.  The 
sending  of  such  wines  by  our  vine-growers 
is  a  bad  practice.  It  ought  to  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  distillers.  Even  with 
the  new  law,  it  is  admitted  that  though  the 
wine  is  poor,  still  if  it  is  pure  it  can  be  sold, 
but  what  will  be  the  result  of  pursuing  such 
a  course,  it  will  simply  prevent  the  man 
from  selling  good  wine  at  a  price  that  he 
would  like  to  get  for  it.  To-day  I  have 
been  testing  samples  of  wine  that  a  man  has 
sent  to  a  place  he  knows  where  he  ought 
not  to  send  anything  but  very  good  wine. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Priber. — I  have  here  some 
resolutions  which  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention has  requested  me  to  present.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Whebeas,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  Mr. 
Pohndorff  have,  during  their  recent  sojourn 
East,  particularly  in  Washington  and  New 
York,  done  immense  service  to  the  interest 
of  California  Viticulturists  and  the  entire 
State,  the  benefit  of  which  is  already  ex- 
perienced and  will  be  more  fully  appreciated 
at  a  later  period  ; 

Whekeas,  Mr.  Wetmore  succeeded  by  his 
personal  eloquence  and  persistence  to  fill 
with  enthusiasm  for  our  cause  our  Eastern 
representative  men,  and  to  raise  the  Ameri- 


can wine  interest  to  a  national  question, 
and  thereby  pave  the  way  to  enable  us  to 
protect  our  interest  by  proper  future  legis- 
lation; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this  Con- 
vention tenders  its  most  sincere  thanks  to 
Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  Mr.  F.  Pohn- 
dorff in  acknowledgment  and  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Combe. — I  second  the  resolu- 
tion, with  the  remarks  that  we  heartily  ap- 
preciate the  work  done,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  President. — Gentlemen: — It  is  a 
matter  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to  submit 
these  resolutions  for  your  approval.  I 
won't  preface  them  by  adding  any  words  of 
mine.  You  are  all  aware,  as  you  come  in 
contact  with  these  gentlemen,  the  great 
value  of  their  services.  I  am  happy  to  be 
here  this  evening  to  submit  these  resolu- 
tions. 

Dr.  Bernard. — I  make  an  amendment 
that  the  thanks  include  also  the  members 
of  the  Viticultural  Commission. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Landsberger. 

The  President. — The  Commission  feel 
gratified,  but  they  know  where  the  credit  is 
due. 

Mr.  Landsberger. — Though  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  resolution,  I  do  not  forget 
the  fact  that  the  Commission  have  allowed 
Mr.  Wetmore  and  Mr.  Pohndorff  to  become 
our  servants  for  a  time.  Certainly  the 
Commission  are  deserving  of  thanks  for 
that,  and  sending  these  gentlemen  East.  I 
therefore  think  that  they  would  be  properly 
included  in  the  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  carried,  when  the 
original  resolution,  as  amended  was  put  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Pohndorff. — I  want  to  protest  that  I 
should  not  be  put  in  line  with  Mr.  Wetmore . 
I  was  simply  his  aid.  He  has  worked,  and 
how  he  has  worked  I  cannot  tell.  Your 
thanks  are  due  to  him  and  not  to  me. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — This  seems  to  be  getting 
into  a  kind  of  love  feast.  I  want  to  say 
that  Mr.  Pohndorff  did  the  work,  and  I  did 
a  great  deal  of  the  fancy  part.  He  got  up 
about  two  hours  earlier  and  went  to  bed 
later,  and  when  we  were  bottling  wine,  he 
had  to  have  hot  water  by  his  side  for  him 
to  put  his  hands  into  to  keep  them  warm. 

Mr.  Landsberger. — While  we  have  all 
signified  our  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  to  our  common  interest  by  the  en- 
tire committee,  I  think  we  should  not  stop 
right  there,  but  I  think  we  should  express 
it  as  our  intention,  as  we  are  assembled  in 
Convention,  not  only  to  approve  of  the  steps 
taken  by  our  Commission,  but  that  we  pledge 
ourselves,  for  ourselves  personally,  as  well 
as  those  whom  we  employ  or  whom  we 
know  to  be  interested  that  will  stand  with 
the  Commission,  and  aid  them  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  and  with  monetary 
support   to   help  them  in  carrying  out  the 
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work  that  they  have  commenced.  It  is  im- 
possible to  carry  out  such  work  without 
substantial  aid,  more  than  that  appropri- 
ated by  the  State,  and  the  necessary  means 
must  be  provided  to  allow  our  Commission 
to  satisfactorily  continue  the  work  they 
have  commenced,  and  we  will  aid  them  as 
far  as  we  can. 

The  President. — In  that  connection,  I 
would  say  that  every  word  spoken  by  Mr. 
Landsberger  has  great  weight,  and  is  of 
great  value,  and  it  should  not  be  lost  on 
those  who  hear  it,  and  they  should  seek  al- 
so to  impress  it  on  their  neighbors  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  advancement  of  the  same  enter- 
prize.  It  means  extensions  of  land,  increase 
in  the  price  of  land,  receipts  and  incomes 
for  your  wives  and  children,  more  enterprise 
and  general  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  under  other  circumstances,  it  would 
mean  the  contrary.  We  have  now  an 
opportunit}'  such  as  we  have  never  had 
before,  but  we  have  to  pay  for  it,  not  to 
make  anybody  wealthy,  bat  you  have  to  pay 
for  stationery,  postage  stamps  and  many 
little  things  that  have  got  to  be  done.  You 
have  to  make  a  show  of  your  products. 
You  might  go  up  before  the  committees  of 
the  House  of  Congress  or  to  the  people  in 
the  East,  and  talk  as  long  &s  you  please 
about  pure  wines,  but  they  will  say  where 
is  this  pure  wine.  "We  have  never  tasted  it. 
Have  you  got  it?  It  ought  to  be  there  and 
in  such  quantities  as  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  this  wine. 

The  Commission  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  but  still 
there  is  something  lacking,  and  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  each  and  all  of  you  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  something  material  in  the 
advancement  of  this  cause.  You  never 
have  had  such  a  chance  and  you  probably 
will  never  have  such  another  opportunity. 
This  matter  ought  to  be  'worked  up.  We 
ought  to  have  a  representative  at  this 
National  Convention;  a  representative  not 
only  in  words  and  documents,  but  provided 
with  wines.  Thus  far  the  work  has  been 
done  well.  The  jealousies  between  our  own 
State  and  those  Eastern  States  where  they 
make  wine  by  different  plans  has  been 
mollified  and  smoothed  over.  We  are  trying 
to  interest  the  consumer  to  an  extent  beyond 
what  we  have  ever  done.  In  doing  this  we 
are  only  protecting  our  own  interests.  In 
this  work,  Mr.  Wetmore  has  returned  to 
babyhood  even.  He  has  mixed  the  milk 
and  the  wine  together.  Now,  I  wish  to 
enlist  your  cordial  sympathy  and  material 
aid  in  this  work.  To-morrow,  our  morning 
will  be  occupied  with  the  sampling  of  wines, 
and  then  we  will  finish  all  the  sampling  we 
have  to  do.  At  half  past  one  the  State 
Vinicultural  Society  will  meet  and  take 
charge  of  the  discussions  of  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  our  wines,  and  other  pertinent 
facts. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  the 
following  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


SIXTH    DAY. 


AFTEROOON  SESSION. 


meeting  of  the  state  vinictjltukal  locity. 

San  Feancisco,  Maech  20,  1886. 

The  President. — The  work  of  the  Con- 
vention ceased  this  morning  with  the  tast- 
ing of  the  wine.  You  are  now  at  a  meeting 
of  the  State  Vinicultural  Society,  the  Com- 
mission having  tendered  this  hall  for  the 
afternoon  and  evening  to  that  society  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  new  life  to  it.  To 
give  the  society  also  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  voice  upon  matters  which  the 
Commission  may  have  already  passed  upon, 
but  which  may  lead  to  a  better  understand- 
ing among  the  wine-growers  of  the  State  of 
what  is  to  their  interest. 

As  this  forms  no  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Fourth  Annual  Viticultural  Con- 
vention, it  is  consequently  not  included  in 
this  report. 


VINTAGE   OF    1885. 


Report  on  Experiments  Performed  in 
the  Experimental  Cellar  of  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission,  under  tne 
Direction  of  Chas.  A.  Wetmore,  Chief 
Executive  Viticultural  Officer. 


To  determine  the  effect  of  compressed 
yeast  used  in  fermentation  : 

No.  1. — One  quart  of  Catawba  condensed 
must  reduced  to  23  per  cent,  sugar  put  in 
glass  jar  to  ferment ;  no  yeast  used  ;  tem- 
perature of  room  during  fermentation,  67  to 
70  degrees  ;  must  put  in  glass  jar  July  8th  ; 
fermentation  finished  July  22d  ;  time  of  fer- 
mentatiou,  14  days. 

No.  2. — Same  amount  of  condensed  must 
as  in  No.  1  ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  com- 
pressed yeast  added  ;  time  of  fermentation, 
10  days. 

No.  3. — Same  amount  of  condensed  must; 
%  oz.  of  yeast  added  ;  time  of  fermentatioa, 
10  days. 

After  the  above  wine3  had  settlsd  no 
yeast  smell  could  be  detected  in  No.  2  or 
No.  3. 

Nos.  4  and  5. — To  determine  what  would 
become  of  arsenic,  if  any,  on  the  grapes. 
Crushed  some  Black  Hamburg  grapes,  and 
in  No.  4  added  7  grains  arsenic  before  fer- 
mentation started  ;  in  No.  5  added  2  grains 
arsenic  ;  after  fermentation  was  completed 
the  wine  was  sent  to  the  State  Analyst  for 
analysis. 

No.  6. — To  determine  the  effects  of  com- 
pressed yeast  in  the  fermentation  of  fresh 
grapes.  75  lbs.  Early  Black  July  grapes 
were  stemmed  and  crushed  and  placed  in 
tub  to  ferment  ;  added  1  oz.  compressed 
yeast  ;  during  fermentation  lowest  temper- 
ature of  room,  62  degrees  ;  highest  67  de- 
grees ;  lowest  temperature  of  must,    65  de- 
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grees  ;  highest,  76  degrees  ;  time  of  fermen- 
tation, .5  days. 

No.  7. — Stemmed  and  crushed  the  same 
amount  of  grapes  as  in  No.  6,  and  added  a 
very  small  amount  of  compressed  yeast  ; 
lowest  and  highest  temperatures  of  room 
during  fermentation,  62  and  67  degrees  ;  of 
must,  65  and  73  degrees  ;  time  of  fermenta- 
tion, 7  days. 

No.  8. — Same  as  No.  6,  but  no  yeast 
added  ;  temperature  of  room,  52  to  67  de- 
grees ;  of  must,  64  to  76  degrees  ;  time  of 
fermentation,  8  days. 

No.  9. — Same  amount  grapes  as  above 
lot  but  not  crushed  ;  no  yeast  added  ;  tem- 
perature of  room,  62  to  67  degrees  ;  of  must, 
65  to  75  degrees  ;  time  of  fermentation,  10 
days. 

No.  10. — Same  amount  grapes  stemmed 
and  crushed  ;  added  Plaster  Paris  at  the 
rate  of  5  lbs.  to  the  ton  ;  no  yeast  used  ; 
temperature  of  room,  62  to  67  degrees  ;  of 
must,  64  to  77  degrees  ;  time  of  fermenta- 
tion, 8  days. 

No.  11. — Crushed  and  pressed  50  lbs. 
same  grapes  for  white  wine  ;  no  yeast  used; 
placed  juice  in  demijohn  ;  after  it  had  re- 
mained 24  hours  drew  off  and  threw  the  set- 
tlings away  and  then  poured  the  juice  back 
into  the  demijohn  and  left  it  to  ferment. 
Time  of  fermentation,  12  days. 

No.  12. — Stemmed  and  crushed  23  pounds 
of  Chauche  Noir  from  Livermore;  25  per 
cent  sugar  Balling  ;  added  small  amount 
compressed  yeast ;  temperature  of  room  60 
to  64  degrees  ;  of  must  62  to  67  degrees  ; 
time  of  fermentation,  8  days. 

No.  13. — Stemmed  and  crushed  same 
amount  of  grapes  as  in  No.  12,  and  pressed 
them  immediately  and  placed  juice  in  barrel 
to  settle;  put  the  pressed  skins  in  a  tub  and 
poured  water  on  them,  leaving  them  there 
for  24  hours;  then  pressed  again  and  threw 
the  water  away  ;  drew  the  juice  off  the 
settlings  and  added  it  to  the  skins  and  left 
to  ferment;  small  amount  yeast  added;  time 
of  fermentation  6  days. 

No.  14. — Same  amount  of  grapes  were 
stemmed,  crushed  and  pressed  ;  skins  put 
in  tub  and  covered  with  water  containing 
small  amount  sulphuric  acid;  after  24  hours 
skins  pressed  again  and  placed  in  tub  with 
the  juice  to  ferment ;  small  amount  yeast 
added;  time  of  fermentation  6  days.  The 
water  that  was  pressed  from  the  skins 
showed  considerable  color  and  the  wine 
after  fermentation  did  not  have  as  much 
color  as  No.  12. 

No.  15. — Stemmed  and  crushed  100  lbs. 
Petit  Pinot  from  Livermore  ;  24  per  cent 
sugar;  added  small  amount  yeast ;  temper- 
ature of  room  during  fermentation  60  to  63 
degrees;  of  must  63  to  72  degrees  ;  time  of 
fermentation  6  days. 

No.  16. — Same  amount  of  above  grapes 
stemmed  and  crushed  and  immediately 
pressed  and  the  juice  left  to  settle  for  24 
hours ;  juice  then  drawn  off  the  settlings 
and  placed  on  the  skins  to  ferment;  a  little 


compressed  yeast  added  ;  temperature  of 
room  during  fermentation  60  to  63  degrees; 
of  must  65  to  72  degrees;  time  of  fermenta- 
tion 6  days. 

No.  17.— Stemmed  and  crushed,  360  lbs. 
of  Tannat,  from  Livermore,  21%  per  cent 
sugar  ;  divided  the  must  into  four  vats  and 
added  a  little  yeast  to  each  ;  to  (a),  added 
6  grammes  of  Oenotannin  ;  to  (b),  4  oz. 
Plaster  Paris;  to  (c),  4  oz.  Tartrate  of 
Potash  ;  to  (d),  10  grammes  Sulphuric  acid; 
(a)  finished  fermentation  in  4  days  ;  (b), 
(c)  and  (d)  finished  fermentation  in  6  days; 
temperature  of  the  room,  62  to  64  degrees  ; 
temperature  of  musts,  (highest),  75  de- 
grees. 

No.  18. — Stemmed  crushed  and  pressed, 
53  lbs.  Klevner,  and  32  lbs.  Plant  vert 
Dore,  from  Livermore,  26  per  cent  sugar  ; 
the  grapes  arrived  a  little  mouldy,  so  heated 
the  juice  up  to  130  degrees  for  five  minutes; 
after  24  hours,  drew  the  juice  off  the  set- 
tlings ;  added  a  little  yeast ;  temperature  of 
the  room,  62  to  65  degrees  ;  highest  tem- 
perature of  must,  72  degrees  ;  time  of  fer- 
mentation 12  days. 

No.  19. — Stemmed  and  crushed  13  lbs. 
Alicante  Bouschet  and  12  lbs.  Petit 
Bouschet  ;  21  per  cent,  sugar  ;  added  a  little 
yeast  from  No.  17,  also  1  oz.  plaster  Paris  ; 
temperature  of  room,  64  to  66  degrees  ; 
highest  temperature  must,  69  degrees  ;  time 
of  fermentation,  6  days. 

No.  20. — Stemmed  and  crushed  80  lbs. 
Mataros  from  Livermore  ;  26  per  cent, 
sugar  ;  added  yeast  from  No.  18,  also  3  oz. 
plaster  Paris  ;  temperature  of  room,  64  to 
70  degrees  ;  highest  temperature  must,  73 
degrees  ;  time  of  fermentation,  6  days. 

No.  21. — Stemmed  aud  crushed  80  lbs. 
same  grapes  ;  added  yeast  of  No.  18  ;  no 
plaster  used  ;  highest  temperature  must,  73 
degrees  ;  time  of  fermentation,  5  days. 

No.  22. — Crushed  and  pressed  117  lbs. 
"White  Pinot  and  20  lbs.  Klevner  from  Liver- 
more ;  24  per  cent,  sugar  ;  let  juice  settle  for 
26  hours  and  then  drew  off  from  the  set- 
tlings ;  skimmed  the  top  yeast  off  as  it  rose; 
time  of  fermentation,  7  days  ;  highest  tem- 
perature must,  69  degrees. 

No.  23. — Crushed  and  pressed  40  lbs. 
Semillon  and  14  lbs.  Sauvignon  blanc  from 
Livermore  ;  26  per  cent,  sugar  ;  let  the  juice 
settle  for  24  hours  and  then  drew  off ;  al- 
lowed the  top  yeast  to  run  over  the  top  of 
the  demijohn  ;  when  must  showed  2  per 
cent,  sugar,  drew  off  two  bottles  and  heated 
them  to  140  degrees  so  as  to  keep  them 
sweet ;  the  balance  left  to  ferment  dry  fin- 
ishing in  11  days  from  time  of  pressing  ; 
one  month  afterwards  racked  the  two  bot- 
tles, left  sweet,  into  a  glass  jar  in  which  a 
sulphur  match  had  been  burned  ;  then 
poured  the  wine  back  into  the  bottles  and 
corked  up  tightly. 

No.  24. — Stemmed  and  crushed  92  lbs. 
Petit  Syrah  from  Livermore,  25  per  cent, 
sugar,  and  11  lbs.  White  Prolidc,  23%  per 
cent,  sugar  ;  added  a  little  yeast  of  No.  23  ; 


temperature  room,  64  to  70  degrees  ;  of 
must,  68  to  78  degrees  ;  time  of  fermenta- 
tion, 6  days. 

No.  25. — Took  the  top  yeast  that  I  had 
skimmed  off  of  No.  22  and  placed  in  water 
to  settle  ;  drew  off  the  water  and  obtained  2 
oz.  yeast  from  8  gallons  wine. 

No.  25  (a). — Saved  the  bottom  yeast  of 
No.  22  and  obtained  12  oz.  from  8  gallons. 

No.  26. — Stemmed  and  crushed  97  lbs. 
Tanuat  from  Livermore;  23  per  cent  sugar; 
added  a  little  yeast  of  No.  24;  temperatnre 
of  room  62  to  68  degrees  ;  of  must  64  to  72 
degrees  ;  time  of  fermentation  7  days. 

No.  27 — Stemmed  and  crushed  15  lbs. 
Lenoir  from  Livermore  ;  30  per  cent  sugar; 
reduced  the  must  to  26%  per  cent;  added  a 
little  compressed  yeast ;  time  of  fermenta- 
tion 8  days. 

No.  28.— Same  as  No.  27. 

No.  29. — Stemmed  and  crushed  72  lbs. 
Mataro  from  Livermore;  24  per  cent  sugar; 
added  a  little  yeast  of  No.  26;  temperature 
of  room  62  to  66  degrees  ;  of  must  65  to  73 
degrees;  time  of  fermentation  5  days. 

No.  30. — To  produce  a  yeast.  Took  3 
gallons  water,  3  lbs.  wheat  bran  and  1% 
lbs.  sugar  ;  heated  mixture  to  75  degrees 
and  added  a  little  compressed  yeast.  The 
next  day  a  good  fermentation  had  started  in. 

No.  31. — Took  same  quantity  of  water 
and  sugar  and  3  lbs.  flour  ;  added  a  little 
compressed  yeast.  The  next  day  no  sign 
of  a  fermentation  ;  after  two  days  a  slight 
f  ermentution  was  perceptible. 

No.  32. — Same  quantity  of  water  and 
sugar  and  3  lbs.  rye  bran  treated  in  same 
way;  a  good  fermentation  obtained. 

No.  33. — Stemmed  and  crushed  37  lbs. 
Oinsaut  from  Livermore;  21  per  cent  sugar; 
temperature  of  room  62  to  67  degrees  ;  of 
must  65  to  68  degrees;  time  of  fermentation 
4  days. 

No.  34. — Stemmed  and  crushed  33  lbs. 
Aramon  from  Livermore;  20  per  cent  sugar; 
grapes  received  in  bad  condition  ;  acetic 
smell  quite  plain  after  fermenting  for  two 
days  ;  added  %  oz.  prepared  chalk  to  the 
fermenting  must  and  %  oz .  bi-tartrate  of 
potash.  The  next  day  still  an  acetic  smell; 
added  %  oz.  more  chalk.  The  next  day 
very  little  acetic  smell;  temperature  of  room 
61  to  67  degrees  ;  of  must  63  to  68  degrees; 
time  of  fermentation  7  days. 

No.  35. — Stemmed  and  crushed  72  lbs. 
Carignan  from  J.  G.  Heald,  Cloverdale;  22 
per  cent  sugar  ;  added  2  oz.  plaster  and  a 
little  compressed  yeast;  temperature  of  room 
60  to  67  degrees;  temperature  of  must  62  to 
69  degrees  ;   time  of  fermentation  8  days. 

No.  36. — Stemmed  and  crushed  66  lbs. 
2nd  crop  Zinf andel  grapes  from  Cloverdale 
22  per  cent,  sugar  ;  added  2  oz.  plaster 
Paris  ;  temperature  of  room,  60  to  70  de- 
grees ;  temperature  of  must,  62  to  67  de- 
grees ;  time  of  fermentation,  10  days. 

No.  37- — Stemmed  and  crushed  87  lbs. 
2nd  crop  Mataros  from  Livermore,  23  per 
cent,  sugar  ;  added  one  gallon  of  yeast  made 
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from  No.  32  [rye  bran]  and  2  oz.  bi-tartrate 
potash  and  2%  oz.  plaster  ;  fermentation 
started  in  within  one  hour  after  mixture  ; 
temperature  of  room,  62  to  67  degrees  ;  tem- 
perature of  must,  66  to  78  degrees  ;  time  of 
fermentation,  3  days. 

No.  38. — Stemmed  and  crushed  87  lbs. 
2nd  crop  Matros  from  Livermore,  23  per 
cent,  sugar  ;  added  one  gallon  of  wheat  bran 
yeast  of  No.  30,  also  2  oz.  bi-tartrate  of  pot- 
ash and  2%  oz.  plaster  ;  temperature  of 
room,  62  to  67  degrees  ;  temperature  of  must 

67  to  76  degrees  ;  time  of  fermentation,  3 
days. 

No.  39- — Stemmed  and  crushed  108  lbs. 
2nd  crop  Mataros  from  Livermore,  23  per 
cent,  sugar  ;  added  %  of  the  stems  and  2% 
oz.  plaster  ;  temperature  of  room,  60  to  67 
degrees  ;  temperature  of  must,  62  to  72  de- 
grees ;  time  of  fermentation,  9  days. 

No.  40. — Stemmed  and  crushed  14  ibs. 
Mondeuse  from  grafts,  Livermore,  23  per 
cent,  sugar  ;  temperature  of  room,  60  to  67 
degrees  ;  temperature  of  must,  61  to  66  de- 
grees ;  time  of  fermentation,  9  days. 

No.  41. — Stemmed  and  crushed  4  lbs. 
Verdot  and  9  lbs.  Cab  Franc,  24  per  cent, 
sugar  ;  time  of  fermentation,  9  days. 

No.  42. — Stammed  and  crushed  12  lbs. 
Mission  from  Stockton,  25  per  cent,  sugar  ; 
put  in  glass  jar  to  ferment  ;  added  V/% 
grammes  of  tannic  acid  ;  after  fermenting 
for  13  days  showed  6  percent,  sugar  ;  added 
2  grammes  bi-tartrate  potash  and  2  grammes 
tartaric  acid  ;  in  6  days  more  fermentation 
finished  and  wine  perfectly  sound  ;  temper- 
ature of  room,  63  to  67  degrees  ;  tempera- 
ture of  must,  64  to  67  degrees  ;  time  of  fer- 
mentation, 19  days. 

No.  43. — Stemmed  and  crushed  12  lbs. 
Mission  from  Stockton;  25  per  cent, 
sugar;  put  in  glass  jar  to  ferment,  but 
added  no  tannic  acid;  wine  went  to  vinegar 
before  fermentation  finished. 

No.  44. — Stemmed  and  crushed  60  lbs. 
3d  crop  Zinf  andel  from  Cordelia;  21  per 
cent,  sugar;  added  8  grammes  tannic  acid; 
16  grammes  tartaric  acid  and  16  grammes 
bi-tartrate  potash  ;  temperature  of  room 
61  to  65  degrees;  temperature  of  must  62  to 

68  degrees;  time  of  fermentation  8  days. 
No.  45. — Stemmed  and  crushed 60  lbs.  3d 

crop  Zinf  andel  as  in  No.  44;  added  yz  oz. 
tannic  acid;  temperature  of  room  61  to 
65  degrees;  temperature  of  must,  62  to  68 
degrees;  time  of  fermentation  8  days. 

No.  46. — To  same  amount  of  above 
grapes,  nothing  added;  temperature  of 
room,  61  to  65  degrees;  temperature  of 
must,  62  to  68  degrees. 

No.  46. — To  same  amount  of  above 
grapes,  nothing  added;  temperature  of 
room,  61  to  65  degrees:  temperature  of 
must,  63  to  68  degrees;  time  of  fermenta- 
tion, 8  days. 

No.  47. — (a)  (b)  (c) — Stemmed  and 
crushed  48  lbs.  3d  crop  Zinf  andel  as  above; 
divided  into  three  equal  parts  and  placed 
in  glass  jars   to    ferment;    in    (a)    put   2 
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grammes  tannic  acid:  (b)  2  grammes  tannic 
acid;  4  of  tartaric  acid  and  4  of  bi-tartrate 
potash;  (c)  nothing  added;  (a)  and  (b) 
finished  fermentation  one  day  sooner 
than  (c). 

No.  48. — Stemmed  and  crushed  117  lbs. 
Tannat  from  Geo.  West,  Stockton;  23  per 
cent,  sugar:  added  a  little  compressed  yeast; 
temperature  of  room,  59  to  66  degrees;  tem- 
perature of  must,  59  to  71  degrees;  time  of 
fermentation,  12  days. 

No.  49. — Stemmed  and  crushed  58  lbs. 
Mondeause  from  Stockton;  19  per  cent, 
sugar;  added  a  little  compressed  yeast; 
temperature  of  room,  59  to  66  degrees; 
temperature  of  must,  59  to  70  degrees; 
time  of  fermentation,  10  days. 

No.  50. — Stemmed  and  crushed  28  lbs. 
Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  28  lbs.  Cabernet 
Franc  from  Stockton;  21  per  cent,  sugar; 
added  a  little  compressed  yeast;  tempera- 
ture of  room,  59  to  66  degrees;  tempera- 
ture of  must,  60  to  70  degrees;  time  of  fer- 
mentation, 12  days. 

No.  51. — Stemmed  and  crushed  20  lbs. 
Verdot  from  Stockton  ;  23  per  cent  sugar  ; 
added  a  little  compressed  yeast ;  temper- 
ature of  room  59  to  66  degrees;  temperature 
of  must  58  to  68  degrees. 

No.  52. — Stemmed,  crushed  and  pressed 
16  lbs.  Boal  from  Stockton  ;  22  per  cent 
sugar  ;   time  of  fermentation  10  days . 

No.  53. — Condensed  musts.  Took  six 
gallons  of  condensed  Zinfandel  must  re- 
duced to  24  per  cent  sugar;  added  2  pounds 
of  dried  Zinfandel  skins  to  each  gallon  of 
must;  after  standing  for  four  hours  the 
must  showed  26  percent;  reduced  by  adding 
water  to  24  per  cent;  two  hours  later  must 
read  25%  per  cent;  reduced  again  to  24  per 
cent  ;  added  some  compressed  yeast ;  tem- 
perature of  room  60  to  64  degrees  ;  temper- 
ature of  must  60  to  69  degrees;  time  of  fer- 
mentation 10  days. 

No.  54.— Six  gallons  condensed  Zinfandel 
must  reduced  with  water  to  23  per  cent ; 
added  14  lbs.  of  Zinfandel  dried  skins  and 
4  lbs.  of  Crabb's  Black  Burgundy  skins. 
In  five  hours  time  must  read  25  per  cent ; 
reduced  by  water  to  23  per  cent ;  the  next 
morning  must  read  27%  per  cent ;  reduced 
to  23  per  cent ;  added  some  compressed 
yeast;  temperature  of  room  59  to  62  degrees; 
temperature  of  must  59  to  65  degrees;  time 
of  fermentation  11  days. 

No.  55. — For  Port  wine.  Six  gallons 
condensed  Zinfandel  must  reduced  to 
thirty-two  per  cent ;  added  eighteen  lbs. 
dried  Black  Burgundy  skins  and  some  com- 
pressed yeast.  When  must  read  5  per  cent 
pressed  and  added  5  per  cent  spirit  ;  ten 
days  afterward  a  slight  fermentation  going 
on  ;  added  3  per  cent  more  spirit,  and  fer- 
mentation checked. 

No.  56. — One  gallon  of  Mission  con- 
densed must  reduced  to  24  per  cent,  and 
placed  in  glass  jars  to  ferment;  added  3  lbs. 
dried  Black  Burgundy  skins  and  some 
yeast,    temperature  of  room,  59  to  62   de- 


grees; temperature   of  must,    58   to  63  de- 
grees; time  of  fermentation,  14  days. 

No.  57. — Took  one  gallon  of  No,  55 
when  fermentated  to  5  per  cent  and  added 
more  condensed  must  raising  to  7%  per 
cent;  four  days  afterwards  must  read  3  per 
cent;  raised  again  by  adding  fresh  must  to 
6  per  cent;  7  days  afterwards  fermentation 
stopped  and  must    read  3  per  cent. 

No.  58. — Condensed  musts  for  white 
wine.  Reduced  Golden  Chasselas  must  to 
26  per  cent.,  and  added  a  little  yeast  and 
tannin  ;  placed  demijohn  in  room  where  the 
temperature  was  kept  between  71  and  73 
degrees  ;  after  remaining  19  days  must 
showed  2%  per  cent,  sugar  and"  fermenta- 
tion stopped  ;  would  not  ferment  dry. 

No.  59. — Reduced  Mission  must  to  26  per 
cent.,  and  added  yeast  and  tannin  ;  put  in 
room  heated  to  72  degrees  ;  fermentation, 
stopped  at  3  per  cent. 

No.  60. — Reduced   Feher  Szagos  must  to 
25  per  cent  ;  added  yeast  and  tannin  ;  placed 
in  warm  room  ;  fermentation  stopped  at  1%  ^ 
per  cent. 

Nos.  61-62.  —Duplicates  of  Nos.  58  and 
59  but  left  in  room  temperature  running 
from  59  to  62  degrees  :  Chasselas  must  fer- 
mented to  %  per  cent,  sugar,  and  Mission 
to  2  per  cent. 

SHERRY  SAMPLES  PLACED  IN  HOT  ROOM. 

No.  1. — Placed  one  gallon  of  Semillon 
(85),  from  H.  W.  Crabb,  fortified  3  per 
cent,  with  Burger  brandy,  in  room  where 
temperature  was  kept  from  100  to  110  de- 
grees. 

No.  2. — Same  time  placed  1%  gallons 
Verdelho,[85,]  containing  5  per  cent,  sugar, 
from  Bugby  vineyard,  fortified  3  per  cent, 
with  Burger  brandy. 

Fo.  3. — Same  time  1%  gallons  Golden, 
Chasselas,  [85,]  from  H.  W.  Crabb,  for- 
tified with  Mission  brandy  3  per  cent. 

No.  4. — Same  time  ;  1%  gals.  Golden 
Chasselas,  plastered  1885  from  H.  W. 
Crabb  ;  fortified  3  per  cent. 
-  No.  5.— Same  time  ;  4  gals.  Sauvignon 
Vert,  1883,  from  H.  W.  Crabb  ;  not  fortifi- 
ed. 

No.  6. — January  3rd  ;  1  gal.  Trousseau 
Port,  1884,  from  C.  A.  Wetmore. 

No.  7 . — January  3rd  ;  1  gal .  Trousseau 
dry,  1884,  from  C.  A.  Wetmore  ;  fortified  3 
per  cent. 

No.  8. — January  3rd  ;  1  gal.  Trousseau 
(Maderia),  1884,  from  C.  A.  Wetmore; 
fortified  3  per  cent. 

No.  9.— January  3rd  ;  1  gal  Sherry,  1882, 
from  C.  A.  Wetmore. 

No.  10. — January  3rd  ;  3  gal.  barrel  of 
Pinot,  from  C.  A.  Wetmore  ;  not  fortified. 

No.  11— January  3rd;  1  gal  white 
Grenache,  1885,  from  H.  G.  Wagoner,  Liv- 
ermore  ;  fortified  3  per  cent. 

No.  12. — January  14th  ;  1%  gals.  Golden 
Chasselas  plastered  1885,  from  F.  L.  Fowl- 
er, Livemore  ;  fortified  3  per  cent. 
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